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Were the friendships of nations admitted to be as fair an 
object of the historian’s labour as their hatreds and conten- 
tions, the long eventful intercourse between France and Scotland 
would have filled one of the most exciting and pleasing chapters 
in the history of modern Europe, Allowing all due prepon- 
derance to the main objects of history,—the separate development 
of states and their contests with each other—this remarkable 
instance of steady co-operation and continued friendship between 
two peoples, geographically far separated, and in national cha- 
racter dissimilar to each other, is possessed of signal interest for 
its historical peculiarities, and has exercised an influence on the 
development of the European states, which entitles it to more 
attention than it has hitherto received. We shall find, if we 
examine this national alliance as a separate and independent 
thread of causes and effects, that as well in its origin, its pro- 
gress, and its final extinction, it is connected with memorable 
events and great historical changes, to which it has given, or 
from which it has received, important impulses. 

According to our own old chroniclers, and to Mezeray, and 
many other French authors who adopted their narrative, the 
origin of the alliance was very simple. Charlemagne, anxious to 
secure men of the highest learning to adorn his new university at 
Paris, and knowing that they were very abundant in Scotland, 
obtained his object by contracting a close alliance with.Achaius, 
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the sixty-fifth king of Scotland. It is needless to say that the 
undermining operations of our antiquaries have tossed Achaius 
and his sixty-four predecessors from their imaginary thrones, 
leaving us instead, some dreary lists of hypothetical chiefs, holding 
an ill-defined mfluence over not more distinctly bounded terri- 
tories, While our laborious sappers and miners of history, such 
as Pinkerton, Chalmers, Ritson, and Jamieson, have thus effec- 
tually destroyed that compact, simple, ancient nationality of a 
Scotland which owned the sway ef“ Father Fergus ,of a hun- 
dred kings,” no one has come forward to perform the syn- 
thetic function, and shew how the realm of the Bruces and the 
Stewarts arose a separate nationality out of chaos—how, in short, 
Scotland became Scotland. We should have this distinctly set 
down as a starting point ere we can offer satisfactory explana- 
tions of the nature of the Franco-Scottish alliance; and since no 
historian of Scotland has distinctly done it so as to enable us to 
refer to it in an abridged form as a settled chapter of history, 
we shall invert the more legitimate process, and endeavour in a 
few sentences to foreshadow the form which it will assume when 
the critical historian shall give us the history of Scotland “ from 
the earliest period.” 

We enter not on the vexed question whether the Picts spoke 
Irish or German, but are content to consider it as undoubted 
that, in the days of Alfred and Charlemagne, the northern and 
eastern districts of Scotland—the Lowlands—were inhabited by 
men of Teutonic blood and tongue, who were not separated by 
any distinct national boundary-line from their Saxon brethren. 
We all know, that after the war of independence the boundary- 
line between the kingdom of England and the kingdom of Scot- 
land was so distinctly laid down, that when the town of Berwick 
became a possession of the English Crown, it was still so nomi- 
nally separate from that England, of which it was geographically 
a frontier fortress, that in the Acts of Parliament, down to the 
present generation, it was not deemed to be included unless it 
were specially referred to as “ the town of Berwick-upon-T weed,” 
A boundary of so distinct a character, existing during several 
centuries of history, and indurated by settled hatred and repeated 
contests, so stamps itself on the mind as an original condition of 
the very existence of our island, that we have difficulty in plac- 
ing ourselves in the position of those of our ancestors, whether 
English or Scottish, who knew not of its existence, and had no 
reason to believe that it wasever to be. Yet, if we can discard 
later history and the works of later historians, and throw our- 
selves back entirely into the past, we shall find it extremely diffi- 
cult to discover an actual Scotland before the Norman conquest. 
During the heptarchy or octarchy, the boundaries of the Saxon 
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kingdoms, and the authority of their several monarchs, are so 
shifting and uncertain, that the distinctness of the separate Scot- 
tish kingdom, as our ordinary historians speak of it, makes it seem 
an unnatural neighbour to them, and suggests that its compact 
history is fictitious. In the splittings and alliances which make 
the early history of Saxon England so perplexing, it is easy to 
see that the monarch or chief ruler of Fife and the Lothians 
was sometimes independent and powerful, with a fragment of 
England under his sceptre, and at other times was reduced, like 
his southern neighbours, to bow before the prevailing influence 
of some fortunate and politic Bretwalda. Hence we have the 
school-book stories of Edgar rowed across the Dee by eight tri- 
butary kings,—one of them Keneth of Scotland ; and the more 
solemn but less accurate assertions about a feudal superior- 
ity exercised by a Saxon monarch over the realm or fief of 
Scotland. Feudal superiority, in fact, had no more place in 
that assemblage of states than monarchy in a republic or arch- 
episcopacy in a Presbyterian synod; and the supremacy of the 
English monarch was characterised with sufficient accuracy, 
even by that despised author Rapin, “ to have been like that of 
the Stadtholder of the United Provinces of the Low Countries.” 

When we ask for the northern boundaries of the cluster of 
Saxon states, we find that the antiquaries have groped their 
way through Deira and Bernicia, as far as Fifeshire. But 
having brought us thither they cannot hinder us from going 
further. The boundary-line between the Celt talking Gaelic and 
the Lowland Scot talking Teutonic, seems to have then stood 
nearly as it did down to the ’45, not precisely co-extensive with 
the mountains and the flat land, since the men cf the Braes of 
Angus have ever been Lowland in their speech, while those of 
the sandy flats of Nairn and the eastern districts of Inverness- 
shire, have spoken Gaelic,—the division passing actually through 
the town of Nairn, of which it used to be said in the seventeenth 
century, and might almost have been said in the nineteenth, that 
one-half of its citizens did not understand the speech of the 
other half. No part of the British empire is more thoroughly 
Teutonic—none appears to have been more so throughout the 
whole historic period—than Angus and Aberdeen. And whether 
these districts took their national tone as the home of the ancient 
Picts, or were peopled by swarms of Saxons passing on from 
England, or Northmen crossing directly from the shores of Nor- 
way, they must have belonged to the general cluster of the 
Saxon nations, 

When the heptarchy ceased, and the southern states were 
united under one crown, a more distinct line of demarcation 
began to be visible. While there was a powerful monarch in the 
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south, reigning over an empire purely Saxon, those far north- 
ern states which had not been absorbed in his new kingdom, 
separated themselves under the sway of a monarch holding 
an imperfect rule over a portion of their Celtic neighbours. 
Still there was so much uncertainty in the demarcation, and 
throughout a considerable period it is so variable, that the 
= historian having found it necessary to include the 

othians in England, speedily finds that he must speak of Nor- 
thumberland as a province of Scotland. 

Let us now look at those successive steps by which the Island 
became divided into two nations, each looking on the other with 
jealous hatred. The Norman Conquest is the earliest. It created 
for the first time a thorough consolidation of regal power in 
England, adjusting every man’s position as a subject, and feuda- 
tory of the King, and covering the soil with strong fortresses 
to carry out his supremacy. The Norman power was essentially 
aggressive, and Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, felt that they were 
in the presence of a new and dangerous neighbour. Scotland 
was filled with Saxon fugitives, who fled before the foreign in- 
vader, and found shelter with a kindred people. It has often 
been maintained, that the source of the Teutonic character of the 
Lowland Scots should be sought in this immigration,—we do 
not think so, for reasons which will be pretty obvious to those 
who have read the commencement of this article; but we avoid 
entering on a detailed discussion of this point, because it will 
not much affect our ultimate view, founded on the belief, that 
Lowland Scotland was inhabited by a Saxon population during 
the war of independence. 

Among the Saxon fugitives was one man of significant 


position, Edward the /&theling, the heir on Saxon principles of 


the English Crown. His sister Margaret, was married to 
Malcolm the King of Scots. ‘Thus both at court and through- 
out the country, Scotland was the representative and main sup- 
port of the Saxon party, who were still in some remote districts 
of England waging an unequal warfare with the Norman. 
The great Scottish invasion of Cumberland, which historians 
speak of as a wild raid, without any specific cause, was founded 
on the interests thus created, and Hardyng, who knew more 
than he was always willing to confess about the relative position 
of England and Scotland, heads his account of the invasion 
in these words, “ How Kyng Malcolyn of Scotland warred in 
England for his wife’s right, pretending that she was right heir 
of England.” The names of the children of Malcolm and 
Margaret at once marked them as the descendants and repre- 
sentatives of the Saxon line. Edgar, who succeeded him, in- 
herited the name of that very monarch whose barge the tributary 
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Kings were reported to have rowed ; Edward was named after 
the Confessor, and Edmund and Ethelred were alike household 
names in Saxon royalty. The next step is, the partial extension 
of the conquest over Scotland. 

Down to the war of independence, we find the Norman 
barons of England gradually swarming over Scotland and en- 
grossing the territorial honours of the country. It was the 
function of this wonderful race wherever they went to be the 
leaders of men; and they established a superiority alike over 
the Celt and the Saxon, as the European of later days has pre- 
dominated over rival races in India. Not only were the southern 
shires filled with Norman names, but the bold adventurers cast 
their lot among the wild tribes of the north and west, who, 
far more susceptible than their Lowland neighbours to the influ- 
ence of military leadership, compensated them by the many 
attractions of a sort of barbarous sovereignty, for the luxury and 
regulated pomp of a higher social condition. 

Thus the two nations continued to participate in that change 
which set the Norman as the ruler over the other inhabitants of 
the country. The conquest, by its social influence, was subduing 
Scotland as well as England. The death of the Maid of Norway, 
and a competition for the throne among distant heirs, brought 
the matter to a crisis. So thoroughly had the Scottish Court 
thrown itself into the hands of the strangers, that they engrossed 
the nearest alliances with the blood royal, and it was among 
the flower of the Norman adventurers that the competitors for 
the crown,—twelve in number, arose. These barons offered 
without hesitation to do homage to Edward King of England, 
if he would help them to the glittering prize. Why should they 
not? They had no Scottish nationality to contend for; it would 
be almost as unreasonable to expect an outburst of Maori or 
Zoolu nationality in a Governor of New Zealand or Natal. 
They were Norman barons, subjects of the King of England, 
and, indeed, if there had not been a deeper current of political 
motives drifting him towards the enlargement of his empire, it 
is not natural that he should have been expected to permit any 
of his own subjects to establish an independent kingdom at his 
door. The punctilious precision with which the candidates 
pleaded their respective claims before the Lord Paramount,— 
the technical pedantry with which they appealed to the principles 
of feudal law acknowledged in the succession to ordinary fiefs, 
and applied them with appropriate distinctions to a sovereignty, 
have all been called up by Sir Francis Palgrave and other 
authors, as testimony to the established feudal supremacy of 
England over Scotland, But it is more just to view them as 
evidence of the conventional feudal notions of the Norman 
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barons, and their thorough alienation from the people over whom 
they desired to rule. 

Let us now see how the feudal superiority of the Norman 
King was something so much more offensive than the supre- 
macy of a Saxon Bretwalda, as to excite a war of independence, 
ending in the permanent alienation from each other of two kin- 
dred nations. The Lowland Scots would probably not have 
deeply concerned themselves about the tenor and extent of any 
act of feudal homage performed by their King; and as to the 
Highlanders of the West, their Norwegian leader, the Lord of 
the Isles, was a rival rather than a subordinate of the King of 
the Lowlands, and would have acknowledged a master at West- 
minster far rather than at Holyrood. But there was something 
more than a mere ceremony in the supremacy of the Anglo- 
Norman Kings. Edward’s authority was a practical rule, hard 
and searching. For upwards of two hundred years in the hands 
of his ancestors, it had been by slow degrees assimilating to it- 
self the reluctant English, and now it was sought to subject 
Scotland to it at once. The age was marked by a contest be- 
tween the great European monarchs seeking to enlarge their 
dominions, and small self-governed communities, which, having 
grown into States, resisted the absorption. The bloody battle 
of Morgarten, in which the Swiss struck the first effective blow 
against the ageressive dominion of Austria, was fought within a 
year after Bannockburn. It was but twelve years earlier that the 
Flemings had defeated the French at Courtrai. These are not 
fortuitous coincidences. Since the study of the civil law had 
been restored, the traditions of the Roman empire had inspired 
monarchs to aggression, and their aggressions had prompted re- 
action. Historians have devoted themselves so wistfully to the 
dominion exercised by the spiritual representatives of Rome over 
the European nations, that they have overlooked the constant 
efforts of the temporal Empire to re-assert itself. Until the time, 
indeed, when Napoleon broke up the European system, the 
empire had never wanted a nominal representative. But the 
magnificent success of Charlemagne tempted many a powerful 
monarch to attempt its actual resuscitation from the centre of 
his own dominions, and there is no doubt that to this spirit we 
owe the rivalry in aggrandisement which created the great 
European States. The King of England, with a foot on the 
Continent, was by no means excluded from the contest; and 
Edward, with Ireland, Wales, and Scotland under his sceptre, 
had made himself practically as much an emperor as Carousius 
was. It is true, that while the imperial system was thus animat- 
ing into action the Governments of the greater European States, 
the feudal system, held to be its rival by jurists, was gradually 
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achieving its own peculiar perfection. The feudal law, though 
its proper province was limited to the tenure of landed property, 
was yet truly a political system, since it treated the right and 

ower of ruling over men, as an accessory of the tenure of the 
Jand on which they abode. But that feudal system which in 
jurisprudence was thus held to be the antagonist or rival of the 
body of laws bequeathed to us by the emperors, became politi- 
cally a useful instrument in the hands of those ambitious mo- 
narchs, whose projects of aggrandisement were influenced by the 
traditions of an empire governing from one centre all the known 
or acknowledged world. ‘The fertility of the feudal system in 
those ideal powers and possessions which afterwards obtained in 
England the appropriate name of fictions of law, was a great as- 
sistance to these aggrandizing projects. Such an ideal right, in 
the shape of feudal superiority, or some even less tangible title, 
scientifically complete in itself, was put idly away as a mere 
empty name, until some redoubted warrior or statesman could 
bring it forth and convert it into substantial power. 

Thus the theoretical pedantry which counted crowned heads to 
be the vassals of each other for fragments of territory beyond the 
limits of their proper regal domains, was a fruitful means of 
the establishment of power in tlie hands of bold, able, and un- 
scrupulous men, On the one side, if the great monarch were 
easy and indolent, and, reposing on his throne, trusted to the 
efficacy of his nominal powers of reigning to keep subordination, 
it would come to pass that some successive race of clever vassals 
had crept noiselessly on adding fief unto fief, and eating out the 
heart of the empire, until an opportunity arriving, the descend- 
ants of those who had all along offered humble feudal duty to 
the sovereign would “close his Crown,” and take the sceptre 
from its enfeebled ruler,—it is at once perceptible how a system 
which preserved the name and external attributes of power, after 
real power was gone, must contribute to such a result by luiling 
suspicion and justifying indolence. 

But what probably more frequently happened was the demand 
by a powerful feudal monarch that the fealty made of old in re- 
ference to a private estate, or under some one of the complex 
conditions of feudality, should be given unconditionally, so as to 
prepare the way for an absolute sovereignty over the vassal’s 
dominions, This was the shape in which Edward made his attempt 
on Scotland, and had it been made more quietly it might have 
been successful. It is curious that the King of France, at that 
time exulting in great power and European influence, was ven- 
turing on the same game with the King of England, though cer- 
tainly with less substantial hopes. The hold on the English 
monarch of course was his feudal duty, as the owner of fiefs 
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within the domain of France. Some English sailors having 
seized French vessels in the narrow seas, Philip of France cited 
Edward to appear before him in Paris and answer for the offence 
of his servants, but the power of enforcement was so dispropor- 
tioned to the demand as to render it ludicrous. Among the 
communities which felt and resisted the ruthless efforts of these 
ambitious monarchs toward universal dominion, Scotland became 
illustrious in the war of independence, While the question was 
one of nominal sovereignty and feudal homage the people of the 
north were passive ; but when the Normans, as was their wont, 
covered the country with the fortalices of which the ruins still 
remain, and Scotland was parcelled out into justiciaries, and sub- 
jected to military authority, the people rose, and rose with effect. 

The contest produced two illustrious commanders, differing 
widely from each other in the nature of their claims to the admi- 
ration of posterity. Very few historical characters indeed have 
come so well through the scrutiny of archeological inquiry as 
William Wallace. It is true, that applying to his position the 
conditions and nomenclature of a later nationality, which, in a 
great measure, arose out of his services, his real position has been 
misunderstood ; for, however paradoxical it may seem, it would 
be more accurate to speak of him as the champion of English 
resistance to Norman tyranny than of Scottish nationality against 
English aggression. Hence historians, feeling the uneasy con- 
sciousness of a certain vagueness of outline, have invested him 
with the conventional attributes of the classical hero of the old 
school-books, It was not to be expected that popular romance 
should be more accurate than history, and so the minstrel Harry 
represents him as a Hercules clearing his way through armed 
hosts by superhuman development of muscle, while in the amiable 
pages of Miss Jane Porter he becomes an interesting and accom- 
plished guardsman. But when the paint, and gilding, and 
theatrical properties are removed, the figure of the man still re- 
mains, great in its original simplicity. In the battle of Stirling 
he shewed wonderful powers of strategy and generalship, since 
he took up his position at the very point which, for subsequent 
centuries, was deemed the gate between the north and the 
south ; and, by timing his attack, when the half of Surrey’s army 
was separated from him by the Forth, he accomplished that most 
thoroughly effective of military operations which, by attacking 
the enemy in detail, puts a small force on a level with a great. 
His capacity for leadership must have been marvellous, since he 
organised and kept together a vast army of the common people, 
while their ordinary leaders, the Norman aristocracy, following 
their natural instincts, had joined the oppressor. And all these 
faculties he employed without arrogance, or an overweening per- 
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sonal ambition, in a cause indubitably pure,—the liberation of a 
people from an aggressive oppressor. 

To Bruce, who also was an intrepid and skilful commander, 
the same high moral position cannot be awarded. He saw in 
the settled discontent of the Scots, and their enduring antipathy 
to the Norman rule, the materials out of which an independent 
sovereignty might be created. With the ardent spirit of his 
heroic race he threw himself into the contest. When the die 
was once cast—and it was cast by a mere accident, he held with 
chivalrous constancy to his adopted course, bearing reverses with 
steady resolution, and enduring hardships down to the level of 
sordid misery with unshaken fortitude. In the end he was suc- 
cessful, and the people whom he delivered were duly grateful. 
Their gratitude may be said, indeed, to have embodied itself in 
the constitution and continuous existence of the Scottish nation. 
Scotland proper dates from Bannockburn. All histories which 
speak of the country during an earlier period take their tone 
from the nationality then established. 

The revolution created by the erection of a separate Scottish 
kingdom is distinctly visible in such statistics of the age as are 
afforded to us by the cartularies of the ecclesiastical houses, and 
other documents connected with the occupancy of land. The 
Norman names disappear from the territorial occupancy, and 
such names as Mortimer, De Coucy, De Vipont, and De Quincey 
are succeeded by Johnstones, Scots, Armstrongs, and Bells. 
The Norman holders of the Scottish lands, indeed, were not dis- 
posed passively to submit to this revolution, and in an effort to 
regain their domains they placed for a short time their champion 
Edward Baliol on the throne of Scotland, That brief suspension 
over, Scotland freed from Norman intrusion grew by degrees 
into the separate and peculiar nation which has afforded to the 
world so adventurous and picturesque a history. 

Hitherto we have had to describe the manner in which the 
country rid itself of French influence, for it has been justly re- 
marked, that the Normans of the period of the conquest were 
thorough Frenchmen, though Frenchmen of a very high caste 
and that they had discarded every vestige of the rough pirates 
of the northern seas, Frenchmen as they were, they infused 
their social spirit into English society, deeply impregnating its 
upper strata. The influence had penetrated, as we have seen, 
so far into Scotland, but was driven back. Thus England was 
for centuries subject to an ethnical influence, if we may use such 
a term, which did not reach Scotland. We see its effect in the 
more gallicised idiom of English literature—in the language of 
the legislature and the law— in the habits of the court and aris- 
tocracy—perhaps also in the more rapid advancement of civili- 
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sation—though it is but fair to remember, that as the poorer 
country, the eternal warfare to which Scotland was doomed by 
her potent neighbour, too completely absorbed her resources to 
leave her the means of social progress. We all know how in 
England the Anglo-Saxon spirit at last predominated, and the 
community became English. But in so close and internal a 
rivalry, even the triumphant element took of necessity largely 
from the other by the natural process of assimilation. Hence, 
there has ever been a French influence at work in the innermost 
recesses of English society. ‘There has been a French influence 
at work in Scotland too, as we shall presently find, but it was 
external, It was not the silent influence on each other, of citi- 
zens of the same state, met in social intercourse or dispute, but 
the influence of a distant government and people patronising 
and befriending the government and people of Scotland. In the 
course of a few pages bestowed on the subject, the peculiar effects 
produced by the external and mechanical character of the influ- 
ence will probably be visible. 

The reasons which attached Scotland to France, are almost 
too simple to be stated ; the country was glad of a powerful ally 
and protector against the ceaseless enmity of England, and the 
sleepless aggressive designs of the English kings. The feeling 
which induced France to befriend Scotland, is scarcely less sim- 
ple. A small state lying close to a great enemy-—especially if 
the small state have many wrongs to avenge, and is endued with 
the temper and capacity to avenge them—has always been 
deemed an important acquisition to any of the great powers. We 
are familiar with this policy in our Indian empire. Portugal 
has long been to Britain what Scotland was to France. The 
English kings encouraged Artavelde and the other popular leaders 
of Flanders, and Elizabeth subsidized the Dutch. 

The first recorded overtures for the alliance with France, were 
made by Scotland at a juncture of curious historical combina- 
tions, Baliol had acknowledged the supremacy of Edward, and 
Edward was, on the occasion already alluded to, cited to appear 
before the bar of the King of France, to answer as a vassal for 
his misdeeds. Edward, instead of performing his feudal duty, 
threatened a warlike descent on France, and ordered his vassal 
Baliol to join him with his retainers—the nobles and fighting 
men of Scotland. The Estates, such as they then were, assem- 
bled at Scone, and repudiating the vassalage of their nominal 
monarch, determined to offer themselves as allies to France. 

The date of this overture or proposal is the year 1293, and 
history has not preserved any distinct conclusions reached by 
negotiators between the two countries until five years later, 
when a truce was adjusted between France and England, form- 
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ing the basis of the subsequent treaty of Paris. Into these ne- 
gotiations—much seemingly to the astonishment of Edward— 
Philip of France introduced a demand that his allies the King, 
nobility, and people of Scotland, should be made a party to the 
final pacification. The French king was in earnest. When 
Edward represented that if there were an alliance with France, 
Baliol, his vassal, had freely renounced it; the answer was, that 
Baliol was then a prisoner of war, and incapable of renouncing the 
rights of his kingdom. Edward had, however, his effectual prac- 
tical reply in the victory of Falkirk, and the destruction of Wal- 
lace. onl could not send an army to redeem the disaster, 
and the days for employing Scotland as an active and effective 
ally, had not yet come. It was in the year 1326, and after 
Bruce had fairly established what may be termed a new Euro- 
pean kingdom, that a solemn treaty for mutual peace and war 
was concluded between France and Scotland. It is needless to 
mention how often it was specifically renewed. Each renewal 
spoke of it as the ancient alliance of the kingdoms, for in all 
matters of national tradition, anything which cannot be traced to 
a distinct origin has a strong claim on reverential observance, 
and ere it had been a century old, both nations were taught to 
believe that the genealogy of treaties went back to the days of 
Charlemagne and Achaius, and there lost itself. 

The connexion between the two nations was not merely a 
national alliance, it was an exchange of citizenship. The French 
Droit d’aubaine, which confiscated the property of every stran- 
ger dying on the soil of France—a scandal to the country, for 
which it has exhibited its penance by the substitution of a system 
peculiarly sedulous of the interests of strangers—this offensive 
rule, which was perhaps maintained more in haughty defiance of 
the rest of the world than in the spirit of rapacity, was suspended 
towards the citizens of Scotland. By repeated letters-patent, 
the inhabitants of Scotland were not only permitted freely to 
trade with France, but they were entitled to the various rights 
of free-born Frenchmen—they might possess estates inherit- 
able by their descendants, and hold offices of emolument in the 
state and the army, and benefices and dignities in the 
Church.* 

The gift of citizenship was, of course, reciprocal ; but whatever 
political benefits were gained to France by the alliance, it is 
almost needless to remark that the personal benefits from the 
exchange all fell to the share of the Scots, Looking at the com- 
parative condition of the two nations in later times, it is not easy 





* See the substance of some of the Grants of Privilege, in a little work, called 
“ Memoirs concerning the ancient Alliance between the French and Scots,” 
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to bring the mind to a conception of the greatness of the social 
gap between Scotland and France, from the days of Robert the 
Bruce to those of Queen Mary. England, infinitely beyond 
Scotland in wealth and its social appliances, was to a certain 
degree homespun and yeoman-like, whenever she was set beside 
the glitter of the court and aristocracy of France. In that 
country, indeed, the civilisation of the old Roman Empire was 
still in some measure preserved in sufficient strength to aid the 
newly growing civilisation which accompanied the formation of 
the Modern European States. France had, in some measure, 
the remains of the elegance of the Western Empire, mixed with 
the rising energy of the Northern Nations. In Scotland all ves- 
tiges of Roman civilisation had been effaced,—the country had 
started of new to achieve its own destiny, and it stood on the 
outskirts of the rising communities which were to form the 
new European System. The distance of the British Colonist 
in America or the Cape, from the native, can scarcely be greater 
than the distance in all external indications of social condition of 
the French noble, from the Scottish gentleman in the service of 
France. The difference is of a kind which we cannot well ap- 
preciate in this age when the civilised races are superior to the 
barbarous, not only in social habits, but in every physical and 
mental condition. 

Among the defects of our allies, the French, sordidness and 
selfishness are not included. What they gave, they gave with 
an open-handed liberality. The Scot, uncouth and unmana- 
geable as he must have been, was received with a well-bred 
courtesy, which might leave him to infer, but never told him, 
that the Great Nation was a magnificent patron, and he a hum- 
ble pensioner. It is pleasant to notice, throughout the histo- 
rical documents of the two countries, that as the emigrant Scots 
liked France, so they in their turn were liked by the French, 
until the time when the ambitious projects of the Guises, like 
those of Edward, created uneasiness and distrust. Proud as the 
Scots were, they could not but appreciate the genuine good 
breeding, which always spoke of their nation and themselves, 
individually as in the same rank with their munificent patrons, 
And perhaps at a time like the present, it is of some importance 
that, among the troops joined in a common cause with those of 
our great ally, there are many whose national traditions still 
point to a friendship with France, It is a time for remembering 
with satisfaction, that among Scotsmen the national animosities 
of the British Empire have not existed long enough to obliterate 
the traditional attachment of the Scot to the Frank. 

Many Scottish cadets planted their race firmly in the soil of 
France, and established great lordships there, enjoying revenues 
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and establishments, such as it would have sadly shamed them to 
sce placed in comparison with the dreary domain and sordid 
indie: of the head of the house at home. They required to 
prove their gentility or nobility, but nothing was easier in a 
country where every man had a pedigree. From the beginning, 
it was the weakness of the Scots—a weakness surely leaning to 
virtue’s side—that they stuck by each other. With his usual 
felicity, Scott turns the whole succession of stirring events which 
make the fortunes of “Quentin Durward,” on this national 
peculiarity. The Lowlands was strewn with petty barren feu- 
holdings, which gave a territorial title to the owner and all 
the kindred of his name, thus conferring the much coveted De 
or Von of France and Germany. ‘The pertinacity with which 
Scotland has adhered to the territorial nomenclature—to the 
system of addressing people by their estates and not their names, 
is in some measure a relic of our intercourse with France, which 
encouraged the practice by example, and taught the Scottish 
gentry the great value of their possessive pronouns, In fact, 
gentlemen might be said to be the crop borne by the otherwise 
profitless acres of the Scottish Lairds, and a very profitable in- 
vestment was found for the produce in the French market. It is 
traditionally narrated of Robert Monteith, the accomplished his- 
torian of the “ Troubles,” that when asked what he was Monteith 
of, the occupation of his father, a respectable salmon fisher on 
the Forth, arose before him, and he claimed the title of Salmon- 
net, which was at once conceded. It looks like a confirmation 
of the story to find that the French edition of his work—“ His- 
toire des Troubles de la Grande Bretagne,” bears the authorship 
of “ Robert Montet De Salmonet.” It would be difficult to find 
such a place in any topographical work on Scotland; but in 
French books the author’s name appears in the indices under 
the head of “ Salmonet,’—as Arouet appears under the well- 
known head of Voltaire, and La Tour, the great general, under 
that of Turenne, the territorial title of his house. 

In the substantial benefits derived from this alliance, the blood- 
royal did not hesitate to participate. Early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the ancient County of Aubigny was given to John Stewart. 
His descendant, Everard, was a distinguished diplomatist, and 
soldier,—fought in the Italian wars, and was slain at the Battle 
of Pavia. His descendantef a later generation, Esmé, came to 
Scotland, and became a well-known and unpopular courtier of 
the modern Solomon. He was accused of having corrupted his 
innocent master with French vices; but after the reign of Queen 
Mary, Scotland had little to learn in that direction. The Au- 
bigny family making the name of Stewart French, the ab- 
sence of a w in the Janguage rendered it necessary to vary the 
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spelling, and the name of Stuart was thus adopted,—a form 
which has not been entirely confined to France, but has found 
its way into considerable use in the native country of the Stewarts. 
They held a great name in France, establishing something re- 
sembling a clan; and it is believed that in that part of the an- 
cient province of Berri which formed’the county of Aubigny, the 
name of Stuart is still borne by some of the peasantry. 

Another Stewart, Alexander, Duke of Albany, the defeated 
age for the throne of James IV., found refuge in France. 

is son was born there, and married a French heiress, the 
Countess of Auvergne, of that same family of La Tour, whence 
Turenne was descended. The sister of the Countess married 
Lorenzo de Medici, Duke of Urbino, whose uncle Leo X., in a 
papal confirmation of the privileges of Scotland, obtained at 
the solicitation of Albany, alludes to this family connexion.* 
All the readers of Scottish history will readily remember, that 
another family closely connected with the Scottish throne was 
endowed in France with the great Lordship of Chatelherault 
in Poitou. This donation was not given without a consideration, 
since it was Arran’s compensation for abandoning the Regency 
of Scotland to Mary of Guise, the representative of the French 
policy in Scotland. It was part of this same policy to confer the 
Bishopric of Meripoix on the potent Beaton, whose name, by the 
way, commonly spelt Bethune, suggests a connexion with that 
ancient house which gave to France the noblest of its statesmen, 
—Sully. 

Rateing in a few such instances as these, the favours of 
France were not distributed within Scotland, but conferred on 
immigrants, who were received into the heart of France, and did 
good service to their adopted country. The war with Henry V., 
so disastrous to France, was contemporary with the captivity 
of James I. in London, an event which exasperated the Scots, 
and drove many of them to fight their national enemy on the 
soil of France. In that army led by the Dauphin, which first 
made head against the English after the field of Agincourt, we 
find the Lord of Buchan, two Douglases, a Lindsay, and a 
Swinton. Buchan was endowed with the high office of Constable 
of France. He commanded the Scots at the battle of Verneuil, 
where Sismondi tells us, after mentioning the disposal of the 
other troops, that “ Les Ecossais, qui faisoient le nerf de leur 
armée, ¢toient plus propres & combattre & pied qu’é cheval.” 
The contest, by its close approach to a success, was indicative of 
the coming revival of national spirit in France. It was lost by 
the rapacity of the Italian mercenaries, who began to plunder 
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too soon. The English blood was roused by the unusual 
obstinacy of the enemy, and their defeat was followed by 
slaughter. Buchan was found among the dead, beside Douglas 
the Lord of Touraine. So each had partaken largely of the 
munificent gifts of hospitable France, and each had given a life 
to his benefactors when the hour came for requiring it. 

The connexion of France with Scotland would be very im- 
perfectly described without some notice of that Scots guard so 
distinguished both in history and romance, It is a pity that we 
have no old French documents capable of telling us their origin 
and early history. A thin volume printed for the Bannatyne 
Club, called “ Papers relative to the Royal Guard of Scottish 
Archers in France,” contains documents which undoubtedly go 
far back, since they start with Charlemagne and Achaius. The 
starting point is however too early, and makes immediately 
palpable a defect common to this class of documents. They do 
not come down to us straight from Charlemagne’s day ; on the 
contrary, they profess to go back from the seventeenth century 
to that period, and to convey thence a statement, rendered 
doubly dubious by its character, as a pleading for the restoration 
of the Scottish privileges in France, after Scotland had joined 
crowns and interests with France’s great enemy. L’Escosse Fran- 
coise, first published in 1608, traces the origin of the guard to an 
incident of the Crusades.* It is not unlikely that the French 
may have become acquainted with the soldierly capacities of their 
northern allies in the hard service to which both had doomed 
themselves in these memorable wars. But the systematic estab- 
lishment of a Scottish guard has its distinct origin in the war of 
the expulsion of the English, when, as the official documents 
already referred to tell us, the services of the Scots were timely 
and effective. It was constructed, indeed, out of the small 
number whom the casualties in that war had left, out of a large 
body of adventurers. Thus the Scottish guard was the fruit of 
the misery and disasters of France, and when we look at its 
peculiar privileges, and remember that they were in the posses- 
sion of foreigners, none but a disastrous history could be antici- 
pated to the people whose kings were so surrounded. The 
guards proper appear to have consisted of one hundred, though 
there was a separate body of Scottish gens-d’armes, from whom, 
perhaps, they were selected. ‘Twenty-four of the hundred along 
with the commander of the gens-d’armes were the special pro- 
tectors of the King’s person. Their privileges, according to the 
kind of terrestrial religion which the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings inculcated, were ot a very solemn and sacred character. 
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They had the charge of the keys of the king’s apartinent, and 
of the chapel where he paid his devotion. They guarded his 
boat when he crossed a river; when the king made his solemn 
entry into a town, the key must be delivered to their com- 
mander; and they enjoyed the incalculable privilege of carry- 
ing his Majesty’s sacred person on those occasions where cere- 
mony dictated that it should be borne by men. At mass, 
vespers, and ordinary meals, two of them stood close to the royal 
person. On occasions of high ceremony, as for the administra- 
tion of the royal touch to the scrofulous, the investment of the 
higher order of knighthood, the solemn reception of embassies, 
and the like, then it was the privilege and honour of six of the 
Scots guards to be the nearest to the sacred person, three on 
either side. Not the least of their privileges was that of decora- 
ting their lances or halberts with a fringe of white silk, ‘ qui est 
la couleur couronnale en France.’ A throne thus environed by 
foreign mercenaries was only too emphatically indicative of 
the coming destinies of France. The Jacquerie and the ascen- 
dancy of Marcel, the demagogue provost of Paris, had taught 
the kings of France that they had enemies nearer than the 
English. England, too, had her Jacquerie in the days of 
Wat Tyler and Jack Straw; but the strong political sense 
which has ever guided the nation in its troubles pointed to 
the redress of popular grievances, not to the isolation of the 
throne as the proper remedy. That horror of foreign mercenaries 
which has sometimes driven Englishmen to the borders of 
frenzy had its birth in a substantial danger. Nothing, indeed, 
could shew so distinctly what the French crown was to become 
as the privileges conferred on a haughty body of semi-barbarous 
strangers; and in the zealous services of our countrymen to 
their benefactors we can study one of the main elements of the 
vitality of that long continued despotism which the Revolution 
at last stifled in blood. 

To a monarch like Louis XI., who participated neither 
in the national feelings of Frenchmen nor in the chivalrous 
traditions of the nobles, and who went furtively about gnaw- 
ing away the foundation of every institution or tradition offen- 
sive to him by its influence,—it was of immense importance 
to have around him a body of men who, like the Mamelukes 
in their early days, were separate from the ties of kindred and 
local influences,— who had no motive but to do the desire of their 
master,—who were stern combatants, and unconscious of fear, 
and who, moreover, from their wild origin and neglected nur- 
ture, possessed certain primitive prejudices in favour of honesty 
and fidelity, which, however despicable they might be as a general 
characteristic, were useful in the particular occasion. We see 
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throughout Comines’ amusing narrative how constantly Louis 
was environed with these honest hardy mercenaries,—how fre- 

uently he thought it safest to have no others too near him. 
He made his body-guard, indeed, a living rampart, bristling 
with offensive spears and arrows round the dungeon walls in 
which he immured himself, establishing a seclusion so arbitrary 
and remorseless, that a near relation,—a prince of the blood,— 
a confidential minister, might be slain at once if he endeavoured 
to approach the royal person without the usual preparatory 
ceremonies and permissions. With his assiduous barber as the 
only avenue of communication, the king thus shut himself out 
from France; and the foreigners, trained to strict military usage, 
and destitute of any respect for persons or national institutions, 
carried out the design with an effectiveness that never could have 
been found in native troops. In the one great peril of his life, 
when Louis found himself in the Castle of Peronne, environed 
by the Burgundians, and virtually the prisoner of that Duke of 
Burgundy whose fierce recklessness earned for him the title of 
Charles le Téméraire, the stay or. which he had thrown his 
whole reliance was tested, and found true. When Louis and 
the Duke set off together towards Cambray, in outward amity 
but inward hatred and suspicion, we are told that “ the duke’s 
army marched in two columns. One was commanded by the 
Marshal of Burgundy, and with him were all the Burgundians, 
the above mentioned nobility of Savoy, and a great number of 
forces out of Hainault, Luxembourg, Limbourg. The other body 
was led by the duke himself.”* We have here the idea of a power- 
ful force; and it is nearly certain that there was then between the 
two men travelling together at the head of their respective forces 
a deadly silent contest to decide whether the Duke of Burgundy 
should be King of France or the King of France should add the 
fiefs of the Duke of Burgundy to the absolute dominions of the 
French Crown. The Duke, profuse in everything, whether peace- 
ful or warlike, thus brings forth a gallant army,—the King, penu- 
rious, contemptuous of display, and dependent more on his own 
guile and sagacity than on the zeal of his armed followers, brings 
to balance against the Burgundian army a force thus described 
by the succinct chronicler :—‘ The King had with him only his 
Scotch Guards and a small body of his standing forces, but he 
ordered three hundred of his men-at-arms to join him.” In the 
next stage we find them falling on the unfortunate citizens of 
Liege. While both assailants—the one sordid and calculating, the 
other careless and audacious—-had at heart the common purpose 


%* Uredalis Comines, p. 195. 
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of crushing a community of hard working men, struggling for 
an honest living,—each desired to trip up his fellow. Hence, 
when they were in close siege, we are told that “ the King 
removed into the suburbs, and took up his quarters in a little 
house, next door to the Duke’s, his guards consisting of a hun- 
dred Scots, and his household troops were posted near him.” In 
the night there was a sally by the beleaguered citizens. They 
made a dash at the quarters of their two royal enemies; and 
Comines felt that this attempt had been awfully close to success. 
“ We knew not,” he says, “in what condition the king was, 
nor whether he was for or against us, which put us into a great 
consternation.” It happened that, among the assailants, the 
owner of the house which the Duke of Burgundy occupied was 
killed. “ The king,” says Comines, “ was also assaulted after 
the same manner by his landlord, who entered his house, but 
was slain by the Scotch Guards. These Scotch troops behaved 
themselves valiantly, maintained their ground, would not stir 
one step from the king, and were very nimble with their bows 
and arrows, with which it is said they wounded and killed more 
of the Burgundians than of the enemy.”* 

It could not be but that men so trusted and privileged as the 
protectors of despotism should imbibe despotic habits, which even 
the most submissive populace would resent as the insolence of 
swaggering mercenaries, The expression fier comme un Ecossais 
became proverbial in France. Numerous brawls and contests 
arose in which it became needless to ask which party was in 
the wrong, since the very existence of the foreign element was 
enough to cause them, just as a foreign body in some sensitive 
portion of the human frame causes disease. The guards naturally 
resented any attempt to assimilate them by an admixture of 
Frenchmen, The existence of a considerable number of natu- 
ralised Frenchmen of Scottish name and origin afforded the 
means of gradually modifying their constitution without any 
sudden change. ‘The lords of Aubigny thus provided them 
with a succession of commanders. ‘They were subsequently 
commanded by that Montgomery who had the misfortune to kill 
Henry II. at a joust, and from his name he appears to have been 
accepted among them as traditionally of Scottish origin. In the 
wars of religion Scotsmen were naturally liable to the suspicion 
of favouring the Huguenots, and the new aspects,in the relation 
of the two countries of which we shall shortly come to speak, led 
to a further gradual weeding of the guards. After the Refor- 
mation, and still more effectually after the union of the Crowns, 
the service of France was of course open only to those who were 
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in opposition to the established religion at home,—a definition 
nearly equivalent with disaffection to the established Govern- 
ment. Yet repeatedly during the seventeenth century, when 
Scotland was virtually a hostile country to France, loud com- 
plaints and remonstrances were diplomatically forwarded to the 
French Government about the injustice of despoiling the Scots of 
their privileges. The Scots Guard, though entirely filled with 
Frenchmen, continued to be an integral element of the old mo- 
narchy of France. Those who are acquainted with the gorgeous 
volumes which were issued as the official representations of all the 
multitudinous details of ceremonial connected with the consecra- 
tion of the kings of France, will remember the rich uniform of their 
commander, and the simpler and soldierly costume of the men-at- 
arms. Some relics of Scottish peculiarities rested with the guard 
to the last, and in the Dictionnaire de Trevoux we are told, that 
‘elle ne laisse pas de conserver son ancien nom, et de retenir 
encore la phrase Ecossoise ‘ I am hire,’ qui se prononce Ai am 
hire, c’est-a-dire je suis ici—me voici.” 

At the head of this Article we have placed the title of a book 
full of curious matter, connected, not solely with the French 
alliance, but with the condition and history of Scotland through- 
out the sixteenth century. There may be much difference of 
opinion about the real and permanent value of the last popular 
poem or drama, or even about the most esteemed book of the 
day on geology or ethics. By such a work as M. Teulet’s, 
however, the value claimed will not be questioned, so long 
as it is admitted that history is a profitable study. There isa 
sort of proud humility in the completeness and perfection with 
which the intended object is effected. Most investigators will 
desire to give the tinge of their own peculiar opinions to the do- 
cuments they are the means of publishing,—selecting, grouping, 
or annotating them, and sometimes professing to save the reader's 
trouble by discarding their dry details, and extracting from them 
results which are not those which the reader would have ex- 
tracted had the matter been left in his own hands. That M. 
Teulet is an accomplished archzologist, whose views on any 
historical question would be valuable, would easily be inferred 
from his preface, and other incidental features of his task, 
were his high capacity not otherwise known, Yet the docu- 
ments contained in his two massive volumes,—they contain 
nearly two thousand dense quarto pages,—have been copied, 
arranged, and corrected at press with all the careful precision 
expected from a drudging clerk, in the kind of work of which a 
drudging clerk is capable. We have thus the assurance that a 
series of State papers bearing on delicate and debated points of 
history, where an important truth sometimes depends on the 
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collocation of a sentence, and a false word may be the foundation 
of a false theory widely influencing historical belief,--have passed 
under the careful examination of one signally capable of detecting 
errors, and uttering the documents in their original purity. Yet 
we should not leave the impression that this accomplished editor 
leaves the investigator to wander through the pathless wilderness 
of several hundreds of very accurate state-papers. For him who 
is unable or disinclined to examine the wilderness there is a suc- 
cinct account of its character and produce from an able pen. 
Each paper is preceded, in short, by a full analysis of its con- 
tents. The plan seems to us the perfection of archzological 
editorship. ‘The documents are there, in the two quarto volumes, 
at full length; whoever wishes to assure himself of their very 
words can find them, but, for the ease of others not ambitious 
of such a task, there is a serviceable and intelligent abstract. 
Among these papers there are some bearing the aspect of an 
old friend with a new face, since they are French versions of 
documents with which most of us are familiar in their native 
condition,—of these a signal instance is the First Covenant, 
translated for the information of the Court of France, where it 
was peculiarly instructive as a vehement alarm-cry against danger 
arising from the practices of certain intriguing Frenchmen. 
Taking them as a whole, the chief impression derived from these 
documents is of the sedulous attention to the affairs of Scotland 
that must have influenced those French statesmen who obtained 
them, and the prying minuteness of the agents who supplied in- 
formation, or transmitted copies of Scottish state-papers. A 
daily watch is kept on all things of political moment in Scotland, 
from Mary’s forced abdication of her Crown down to the parti- 
culars of the latest reception of his favourites by the young 
prince, or the precise terms in which the doings of his Court 
were censured trom the pulpit. It has fallen to few countries to 
have been so well inspected as Scotland must then have been. 
On the one part, we have Sir Ralph Sadler, Randolph, and the 
whole body of skilful inquisitors brought up in Queen Elizabeth’s 
peculiar school of statecraft,—on the other we have the agents of 
the French Court, trained in a more subtle diplomatic school, 
yet requiring to report more fully and specifically, since their 
information, applicable to a distant people, speaking a totally 
different language from the French, would not be so readily 
made intelligible at home as the communications of the English 
agents. The whole of these documents, indeed, bear reference 
to a rivalry for dominion between the two great powers which 
placed the independence of Scotland in a position only a degree 
less critical than it had fallen upon two centuries and a half earlier. 
Were there some supreme terrestrial authority that could compel 
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nations to keep their bargains, as the Courts of law enforce justice 
between man and man, the reasons why Scotland should accept 
an immediate union with England were conclusive, and could 
not endure criticism. But the Scots believed, that as the weaker 
of two hostile nations they would be subjugated by the stronger, 
instead of joining on equal partnership, in which the citizens of 
each should become members of a new state, where they would 
enjoy the same rights, and be subject to the same obligations. 
If we were to judge of their objections by the present condition 
of the British empire, we might denounce them as unreasonable ; 
but were we to judge of them by that experience which history 
teaches us through example, we shall undoubtedly justify their 
patriotic forethought, since, even after a century and a half of 
progress in civilisation, and after the nations had become inti- 
mate with each other as subjects of the same Crown, it was with 
extreme difficulty that Scotland obtained from her affluent and 
haughty neighbour a union on fair terms. 

During the time when the affectionate attentions of England 
were received with more alarm than satisfaction, the alliance with 
France was changing its original character. Having heretofore 
been the bountiful and considerate patron of the poor and proud 
neighbour, the French king began to cast a wistful eye on his 
possessions, Imperial notions had become resuscitated in con- 
nexion with the French monarchy. Francis, indeed, had striven 
for the Cesarship. At the same time events tended so dis- 
tinctly to an absorption of Scotland in England, that the French 
statesmen saw no method of preserving an influence within the 
Island of Britain, save by taking Scotland and keeping it as a 
dependency of the Crown of France. It happened that the Re- 
formation and the contemporary rise of an English party in 
Scotland, were preceded by incidents unfavourable to the influence 
of France. The sojourn of the French in Scotland was not so 
agreeable as that of the Scots in France. The Scots went abroad 
to work and fight, and in return for the services so conferred, to 
find their condition improved and their rank increased. The 
French who came to Scotland were in general men of high rank, 
accustomed to slavish deference from their inferiors, and among 
a people poor and rude they not only lost the luxurious indul- 
gences of their social condition at home, but encountered a jea- 
lous irritability which every effort to support their own dignity 
served only to increase. 

One of the incidents most unpropitious to the French alliance 
was the regency of Albany, already spoken of. With all the 
legitimate claim to authority which a Scottish prince might have 
by descent, he was by training and social habit a thorough 
Frenchman. He brought all the despotic notions of the French 
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court to a country in which the monarch, though certainly he 
had much nominal power, was in reality but the chief among a 
very haughty aristocracy and unruly people. Even the satis- 
faction of his ambition to be a governor, could not recompense 
him for his social sacrifices in leaving France ; he pined to return, 
and accomplished his object at a juncture critical to the continu- 
ance of his power. The documents edited by M. Teulet, among 
which there are letters from Albany himself, entitle us to believe 
that he expected to see Scotland become a more tolerable country, 
by being made a dependency of France. ‘Thus, in writing to 
the King of France on the position of Scotland, he certainly 
exceeds the flowery diplomatic courtesy of the age in calling on 
him aider et secourir et commander.* 

When he returned he left behind him an accomplished and 
courtly Frenchman, the Sieur de Ja Bastie, whose fate speedily 
illustrated in a startling shape the social uncongeniality of a 
French courtier with the ancient allies of the crown of France. 
La Bastie was left with some nominal authority by the absent 
governor. As the Estates of Parliament were the virtual rulers, 
and conferred the power held by the governor, it is difficult to 
understand how any power could have been conferred on the 
foreigner ; and yet, perhaps, as a statesman trained in the conrt 
of France, he may have found it difficult to understand how 
there should be any limit to his authority. One of the class 
of aristocracy briefly described in state-papers as “ border 
thieves,” took in hand to limit it in his own peculiar manner. 
Hume of Wedderburn, provokingly interrupted in the act of 
besieging his feudal enemy’s stronghold, seized and stabbed the 
Frenchman, and rode off with the murdered man’s head dangling 
from his saddle bow, by those long carefully cultivated tresses 
which were becoming the pride of the leaders of fashion in Paris. 
Such an affair was naturally extremely unpleasant to Albany, 
and could not easily be explained in a satisfactory manner among 
the fastidious courtiers who were the common friends of the 
murdered man and himself. Ample vengeance was of course 
promised to France, but insuperable difficulties impeded its 
accomplishment. There is much correspondence on this matter 
in M. Teulet’s volumes, in which there are very earnest pro- 
mises on the part of the Scottish powers, and records of tran- 
scendent exertions to discover the perpetrator,—but never any 
success ; and a modern reader cannot help comparing the docu- 
ments with what he may hear from time to time of the redress 
offered by an Affghan or Burmese court, for the murder of some 
active British resident in a remote province. 
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Such incidents gave opportunity for each of the contending pa- 
trons of Scotland to interfere. While France might well complain 
of outrage, Henry VIII. professed himself indignant that his ne- 
phew’s kingdom should be put into the hands of a designing stran- 
ger like Albany, the servant of a foreign power, who intrusted the 
most serious affairs to base adventurers of his own nation. From 
a remonstrance by Henry, dated in 1521, it would appear that 
at the famous festival of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, where 
Henry and Francis tried in vain to cheat each other under 
the guise of unsuspecting courtesy and chivalrous generosity, 
the English King had requested his rival, out of sheer good 
fellowship, as it were, to abandon to him, Scotland,—a country 
lying much more convenient to his hand than to that of his 
royal brother. But whatever hopes he may have derived from 
the free and hearty communications of the occasion, turned out 
to be hollow. France, far from intending to loose her hold on 
Scotland, was, on the contrary, prepared to tighten it. But 
evil days were in store for both countries. When Scotland 
suffered under the disasters of a war with England, instigated 
by Albany for his own purposes, she was at the feet of Henry, 
who refused any terms of peace which contained no bargain for 
the breaking of the French alliance. Refusing the alternative, 
the Scots asked their good friends across the Channel if they 
might not agree to some partial and temporary severance to 
escape the wrath of England. ‘The fatal Battle of Pavia had 
just been fought,—Francis was a prisoner in Spain, and the 
French appealed, and not in vain, to the chivalrous generosity 
of the Scots,—was it a time for them to desert their ancient 
alliance, and abandon the friends who had so often served them ? 
Then follow many high courtesies to Scotland. Ten years 
afterwards we find King James in Paris, to be married to a 
daughter of France. It was a royal order that the public bodies 
should do the young prince the honours usually offered to the 
royal family of France, and to them only. ‘The Parliament 
remonstrate—“ Que sa dicte court n’avoit accoustumé aller en 
robbes rouges, les présidens portans leurs manteaux et chap- 
eaux de velours et le greftier civil son épitage, au devant des 
Rois et Princes estrangers faisant entrées en ceste ville de Paris.”* 
But they were induced to submit to the urgent demand of 
Francis that they should do all honour to his son-in-law,—*‘ Tout 
ainsi qu’’ sa propre personne.” Submission was gradually be- 
coming the rule among the corporate powers in France, and we 
have a specific account of the processions from the President, 
through the several grades, to the huissiers with their rods. 


* Teulet, i, 123. 
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We are farther told that after the proper address was presented, 
the Scottish Prince embraced the edie * sans aucune- 
ment parler & eux, parcequ’il savoit peu du langage frangois.” 

The matrimonial alliances created a state of matters which 
brought the two great powers to close rivalry over their intended 
prey. James V. was the nephew of the King of England. His 
two wives were French, and his second belonged to that wonder- 
ful family of Guise, whose function it was to inspire France with 
their peculiar spirit and their ambitious projects, and whose 
destiny, had it not been suddenly checked, bade fair to anticipate 
in the 16th century that of the Buonaparte family in our own 
day. As all the readers of our ordinary histories know, the 
haughty Scots took umbrage at Henry the Eighth’s rough wooing, 
and precipitately decided all pending questions by sending their 
infant queen off to France. There never was an act of statesman- 
ship more distinctly done in the excitement of anger—almost it 
might be termed of pettishness. Whatever uncertain dangers 
Scotland might have incurred by a different course, the dangers 
she encountered by this were soon distinct and specific. It re- 
mained to France either to lose Scotland or hold it by the strong 
hand, and she seems to have resolved to seize the opportunity pre- 
sented to her. A new tone is from this date perceptible in the 
French documents relating to this country. ‘The Parliament of 
Paris are induced to take upon them to adopt a declaration, 
“ Sur le Gouvernement de |’Ecosse.” The purport is to shew 
that Queen Mary having reached her twelfth year (the date is 
1552) is entitled to undertake the government of her realm. 
A line of argument is adopted which, though not very cogent, 
is perhaps the best that could be found for the purpose. By the 
civil law, the age when puberty commences is twelve in females 
and fourteen in males, Precedents are then taken from France— 
both for the sake of the ancient alliance between the two countries 
and ‘ pour excellence de la couronne et maison de France’-— 
and it is found that although in cases of private right, the period 
of years must be completed, Kings of France have governed be- 
fore the completion of their fourteenth year. There are several 
references to Scripture, and to the history of the ancient nations, 
and an argument is used very characteristic of France at that 
time, but which would not have been much esteemed in Scot- 
land—monarchs, it said, are the special objects of the attention 
of the Deity, and are endowed with mature judgment earlier 
than other mea. 

More significant, however, than the tenor of such a document, 
is the fact of questions regarding the internal administration of 
Scotland coming for deliberation before a French corporation— 
for that was the proper character of the Parliament of Paris. Two 
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years afterwards, the object to which this proposal was probably 
directed, was accomplished in another shape. Arran was bought 
outof the command of the kingdom by the lordship of Chatelerault. 
Mary of Guise filled the office. She was, it is true, the mother 
of the Queen of Scotland; but she was a thorough Frenchwo- 
man, and was placed there to serve the interests of France. 
The King of France, and the two Guises, the Duke and Cardi- 
nal, appointed themselves to the office of guardians of the young 
Queen, and the Queen-mother proceeded to France, took her 
instructions from them, and returned to Scotland to carry them 
out. They were natural as the instructions of the French court 
—they had equally natural results as enforced in Scotland. 
French soldiers and commanders outraged the feelings of the 
people by assuming offensive liberties and prerogatives. The 
high offices of the state were conferred on Frenchmen, and we 
find a De Rubay holding the Great Seal, and a Villemore filling 
the office of comptroller, while D’Oysell acted as chief adviser of 
the regent and prime minister. The regent proposed to pick the 
strongholds of the country one by one out of the hands of their 
baronial commanders, and garrison them with French soldiers 
—it was on receiving a hint to part with his fortress of Tantal- 
lon for this purpose, that the old Earl of Angus, with grim hu- 
mour, said his house was at her Majesty’s service—but he must 
needs be the commandant, for no one could hold it so well. 
The climax was reached when an inventory of property and 
effects was made throughout Scotland, for the imposition of a 
subsidy which would have gone to the support of an army of 
foreign mercenaries. Three hundred of the barons and gentry 
met in the church of Holyrood, where they propounded some 
significant constitutional doctrines for the limitation of the sove- 
reign authority, and among these it was specifically observed, 
that the monarch was the Queen of Scots, as being the leader 
of the Scottish people, and not the Queen of Scotland as the 
possessor of the soil, and entitled to dispose of that which was 
upon it. This was the first solemn protest against the influence 
of the French alliance. A political party was formed, which 
joined and strengthened the religious party arising out of the 
progress of the Reformation. Since that time France was no 
longer the ally of the nation of Scotland, but of a party there, 
and with the decay of that party the alliance died. 

Meanwhile the French statesmen went on with their project 
of annexation, the necessity for which indeed was rendered 
clearer to them by the waxing strength of the lords of the con- 
gregation. To the party of the Guises it was virtually part of 
a conflict for existence and dominion within France itself, and 
just at the moment when the civil war was breaking out in the 
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conspiracy of Amboise, we find Catherine of Medici significantly 
writing to the Duke of Alba her opinion, that if the insolence 
of the Scots is not quelled, it will infect the reform party in 
France.* 

An event had in the meantime occurred, which to those states- 
men who see nothing beyond forms, had completed the annexa- 
tion. The young Queen of Scots, married to the Dauphin, had 
for a few months enjoyed the dignity of a Queen of France. 
Commissioners were sent from Scotland to adjust the marriage 
treaty, with anxious instructions to preserve the independence 
and the separate laws and institutions of Scotland, whoever 
should, in consequence of the marriage, become monarch of the 
Scots. It was agreed that a son of the marriage should have 
both thrones, but if there were daughters only—disqualified by 
the Salique precedents from mounting the throne of France—- 
the eldest should have Scotland. The indefatigable Guises, how- 
ever, saw that the opening of the succession to a descendant of 
both the monarchs, would not convey the notion or produce the 
effect of annexation to the crown of France, so articulately as a 
transference to a King of France, not the son of a Scottish mo- 
narch. It was desired that the honours, as they are usually 
termed--the crown and sceptre of Scotland--should be sent to 
France ; this was refused by the cautious Scots, and there is no 
doubt that the object of desiring them was, that Henry might 
obtain through them the ceremonial title of a Scottish corona- 
tion. All available inducements were employed to prevail on 
the commissioners to do homage to Henry as their king, but 
although they were profuse and deferential in rendering their 
humble duty, they carefully qualified their acts as done, not to- 
wards their king, but towards their queen’s husband. A modi- 
fied term was afterwards found for a dignity suitable to the po- 
sition of Henry—-he ought to have “ the crown matrimonial” of 
Scotland, and this point was conceded by the Estates. The ex- 
pression subsequently created much discussion in Scotland. In 
a Latin manifesto, addressed by the lords of the congregation 
to all Christian princes,* it is asserted that the expression was 
invented by the Guises, who intended to turn it to substantial 
use, and adopted by the estates of Scotland in their simplicity, 
as an inoffensive courtesy. If we may rely on a statement by 
Bishop Keith,—adopted by Tytler and the other ordinary his- 
torians,—Mary was required by her uncles to sign three private 
deeds, conveying the realm of Scotland to the King of France, 
for such reasons as in modern bill transactions are sententiously 
termed “ value received.” ° 





* Teulet, i. 538. + Ibid. i, 414, 
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After a French prince became the monarch’s husband, the 
Scottish regal documents assumed a tone of high prerogative, 
previously unknown. Even when they were reluctant conces- 
sions to the power of the lords of the congregation, they took the 
ancient imperial form of gracious gifts emanating from the royal 
benignity. The French state-papers, in their references to the 
old alliance, no longer speak of it as an agreement between two in- 
dependent states, but enlarge on the graciousness of French pa- 
tronage and protection—speak of the privileges communicated 
to the Scots, as the Roman emperors might have alluded to Bri- 
tons or Armenians acquiring the right of citizenship, and indeed 
refer to Rome’s treatment of her provinces, as a fitting example to 
be followed. At the same time they discuss the question, whether 
Scotland is to follow the established succession in France, or 
be a provision for a second son of the House of Valois. The 
relative position of the countries had, in French estimation, 
undergone a change since the day when James III. was asked 
to use his powerful intercession to quell the feuds between his 
two good friends, the King of France and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, 

The remaining events which exercised an influence on the 
wavering alliance, are matters of history so conspicuous and 
notorious, that the reader who has attended to our details of 
smaller matters, will have concluded the narrative for himself. 
The policy of the Guises triumphed, but not for themselves, 
Sic vos non vobis, Their fate with that of many who were drop- 
ping around them, illustrated the truth of the sententious lesson, 
which teaches us how likely it is that the bloody and deceitful 
man shall fall a victim to his own policy. The puny life on 
which rested their hopes of governing Scotland through their 
niece, now drooped and died, and Mary was sent from the 
courtly splendour of Villers Coterets to hear discordant musicians 
play doleful tunes on fragmentary fiddles around the sordid 
chambers of Holyrood all through the dreary Scottish night. 
The Romish party triumphed in France, the party of the 
Reformation in Scotland—and this was equivalent to English 
predominance or to national independence as subsequent events 
might determine. The last warlike service done by the French 
with the consent of the governing powers in Scotland, was by 
that force which garrisoned Leith under the Queen regent, and 
held it against the lords of the congregation. But the Queen 
regent was deposed, and died of a broken heart. A formal 
alliance was contracted with England in the treaty of Berwic. 
The French force was driven to capitulate, but an important 
condition was exacted from them ere the capitulation was 
accepted. They would fain have treated with England as the 
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natural enemy of France, but they were required also to treat 
with the lords of the congregation as a victorious enemy, and 
they had especially to commit France to guarantee to them an 
amnesty from any prosecution for their conduct as opponents of 
their sovereign. So departed the last of the French allies. 
Queen Mary, it is true, secretly courted the aid of the league, 
and, in later days, the exiled Stewarts in their projects to re- 
establish their dominion, obtained some meagre aid from the 
Kings of France. But from the return of Queen Mary down 
to the Russian war, the Scot and the Frenchman never fought 
side by side in legitimate national alliance. 

The conclusion of the alliance was coeval with the most 
significant indication of its effects on Scotland. The history of 
Queen Mary, with all its alternations of exciting brilliancy and 
tragic shadow, presents us with the concentrated exemplification 
of French influence on Scotland. The combination of a vicious 
refinement with an unscrupulous barbarism, must always pro- 
duce malign social conditions, and in Scotland, the results of 
the combination were hideous. And, yet to say that the influ- 
ence exercised on Scotland was purely French, would be to 
malign a people with many virtues. The influence came through 
the government of France, but it came from an Italian source. 
The discussion on this occasion of any new light which late in- 
quiry has thrown on the interesting biographical controversies 
about Queen Mary’s own conduct, would lead us too far from 
our main object. But we may just remark, that we think much 
of the difficulty so fertile in eloquent eulogium and caustic 
invective, has arisen from a neglect to remember the influences 
presiding over the education and training of the unhappy 
princess, The fortunate experience of the world in which we 
live, inculcates a reluctance to admit, that beauty, fine taste, 
high culture, genius, and generosity, can subsist in the same 
heart with the darkest vices of our nature. It is the fortunate 
characteristic of human progress, that in the general case, 
science and refinement conquer vice. But for purposes the 
wisdom of which we must not question, in Italy during the 
sixteenth century, and in the nations where Italian influence 
prevailed, the highest developments of science and_refine- 
ment were the slaves of the most degrading aud dangerous 
vices, There was nothing beautiful and engaging which might 
not as a perfect companionship, be associated with the disposi- 
tion to betray or to murder; and the numerous and systematic 
poisonings which rendered courts a terror to their more ardent 
frequenters, stand forth as a pregnant testimony to a state of 
morals where the highest social position and the utmost scientific 
skill were alike the slaves of crime. From one brought up in such 
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a school, what was to be expected but that which all evidence 
has proved to have been found. 

We have heretofore spoken of the alliance, chiefly in its 
political influence on historical events; we must now bestow a few 
sentences of our brief remaining space on its permanent social 
influence. We scarcely perhaps accomplish the transition from 
the political to the social, in saying, that the success of the Pro- 
testant party in Scotland had an influence in inspiring the 
Huguenots to fight for a similar success, which justified the 
warnings of Catherine of Medici. John Major, a Scotsman, 
but a doctor of the Sorbonne in Paris, taught the Principles 
of the Constitutional Responsibility of Monarchs with great dis- 
tinctness, and Buchanan, who had all the learned world for an 
audience, echoed them with greater eloquence in purer Latin, 
Such precepts, attested by successful examples, strengthened the 
hands of the Montmorency and Coligny parties, and helped the 
Reformers to such success as they obtained. 

An absolute spirit of intolerance has ever been the curse of 
every predominant party in France, religious or political. The 
Romanists would not tolerate the Protestants, and these in their 
turn, would never admit it among the practical solutions of 
their long war, that Papists were to be tolerated. So even 
when from the force of circumstances the monarchy was obliged 
to admit the Protestants to certain privileges, these neither asked 
nor gave toleration. They were to their Romish fellow-country- 
men aliens existing within the kingdom on terms of armed 
neutrality, having their own fortresses and universities, their 
own municipal establishments, and their own courts of law. 
Since the leaders of our Reformation were trained among those 
valiant reformers of France, it is not a conjecture totally extrava- 
gant, though too slightly supported to be worth urging, that the 
persecuting principles, which have been found in many Scottish 
ecclesiastical documents, but which were alien to the feelings 
of their nominal professors and practically abjured by their 
conduct, may have been derived from this foreign source. 

The influence which, commencing at an earlier date, was 
exercised by France on the institutions and laws of Scotland, 
is of a more specitic and extensive character. In England, 
the separation of the national legislature into two houses, is 
nearly coeval with its independent existence, and the separate 
growth of the Lords and Commons is the most specific feature 
of the national constitution. In Scotland the estates met 
together, and down to the last it was scarcely an established 
point whether they were to vote collectively or by orders. 
The very same difficulty encountered the estates of France 
when they met to commence the first Revolution, and their 
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solution of the difficulty, by absorbing the others in the third 
estate, was the first act of their great work. It would be 
idle to attempt to trace a minute parallel between a body 
which had been dead for centuries in France, and one which 
all the time was living and acting in Scotland. It will be ad- 
mitted too, that the derivation of one or two technical expres- 
sions from a common root, will not show that Scotland derived 
the corresponding institution from France. But when we find 
the old ouverture of the French Assemblies represented by the 
overture of the Scottish Parliament, subsequently bequeathed to 
the ecclesiastical courts; when we find that the head of the 
Scottish burgh ceases to be a mayor, and becomes a provost, or 
prevot, surrounded by bailies for aldermen; when the English 
Barrister is represented by an Advocate or Avocat, and the 
Agent is a Procurator or Procureur,—the supposition of a French 
origin to the common nomenclature would not be untenable 
were the question worthy of contest. But we are by these trifles 
led to the threshold of far more substantial identities. The 
Court of Session was avowedly formed on the absolute model 
of the Parliament of Paris. It succeeded to the functions of 
certain tribunals, which had sprung in the shape of judicial 
committees, from the bosom of the legislature. It was thus 
naturally in a position to imitate those semi-legislative functions 
which were almost forced on the French Parliaments by the 
departure of the National Assemblies. The Court of Session 
retained, until a very late period, a deliberative character very 
distinct from the strictly administrative tone of the English 
Bench. The fifteen Lords were addicted to acrimonious debate 
on speculative points, sometimes conducted between two parties, 
who like those of the Ministry and the Opposition in Parliament, 
considered it proper etiquette to be always on opposite sides, 
and it was long ere this venerable Court could be brought to a 
proper understanding that it was not in any shape a legislative, 
but was a simply judicial body. 

There is a remarkable similarity to each other in the early 
laws of England and Scotland. In many instances each derives 
both the nomenclature and the substance, from the laws of the 
Saxon Kingdoms. Examples of identity might be cited in greater 
number than the reader would desire to study, and perhaps it is 
sufficient to point to the one testimony of the disputes relating 
to the authenticity of the Regiam Majestatem. If we admit that 
this is not a body of laws, of an early date, indigenous to Scotland, 
but a mere transcript of the digest of English law by Glanville; 
the fact remains, that a plagiarism from an early English law 
book served pretty well to represent the early laws of Scotland. 

From the War of Independence down to the Union, however, 
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the two countries sought their laws in directions totally dif- 
ferent. The English common-lawyers had a terror of that 
magnificent system known as the Justinian Jurisprudence. 
Even down to the days of George III., it was deemed an effec- 
tive sarcasm on Lord Mansfield’s enlightened adjustment of the 
commercial law, to say with Junius, that he would have made 
an excellent Pretor to Justinian. The lawyers hated the civil- 
ians, believing that the seeds of despotism were sown in the 
system—and perhaps they were right. Great masses of the 
Roman law, doubtless, were mixed with the English common- 
law ; but their origin was carefully concealed ; they were brought 
in by stealth, and, removed from their own proper places in a 
beautifully adjusted system, they served less to give symmetry 
than to add grotesqueness to the vast and clumsy, but solid, 
roomy, and commodious edifice of the common-law. 

Scotland took the civil law pure from her Continental Patron, 
and it is wonderful at the present day to see how much the 
French law, as systematised and abridged into the Code 
Napoléon, yesembles the law of Scotland, as it has been system- 
atised and abridged by a slower process. "Scotland had no home- 
school of law. In the earliest records that we peruse of the 
method of admission to the Bar, the candidate generally repre- 
sents himself as qualified by study in the University of Paris or 
elsewhere in France.* We find one of our chroniclers railing 
at the presumption of one aspirant to the Bar, who professed to 
know the law, yet had never been beyond the bounds of Scot- 
land. We have a picture of the Scottish youth returning to his 
own homely country, haughty in the possession of the learning 
acquired in despotic France, in the reception of Alex ander 
Seton, who became afterwards Lord Chancellor and Earl of 
Dunfermline. The family historian, with a due feeling of pride, 
records how on his return from France—“ He made his publick 
lesson of the law before King James the VI., the Senators of 
the College of Justice, and Advocates present, in the Chapel 
Royal of Holyrood House, in his lawer gown and fournooked 
cape, as lawers use to pass their tryalls in the Universities abroad, 
to the great applause of the King and all present.” These 
foreign lawyers naturally brought with them the feudal system 





* As for instance, an admission of 4th June 1576 runs,—‘* Mr. Robert Lums- 
dean, Licentiat in the Law, gave ina supplication bearing that he had diverse 
years continewed in the study of the lawes, and teaching yrof publickly in famous 
Universities within the realm of France, and now intends by the Lord’s favour 
to deduce in practique the fruit of his labours, and to bestow some yeares therein 
in the noble auditory of the College of Justice, whertherou he may hereafter be a 
sober member of the commonweal of this realm, doe profit after his power ; there- 
fore he seeks to be admitted, and promises in respects of his youth- head to use 
it warily by their lordship’s own consideration.”—Grant MS., Adv. Lib. 

+ House of Seytoun, 63. 
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of France, as well as the civil law. It has often been remarked, 
to how small an extent the great work of Sir Thomas Craig on 
the feudal law, informs us of the peculiar adaptation of the sys- 
tem to Scotland; but a great jurisprudential scholar, such as 
Craig, would have deemed it an unworthy task to dwell on a 
matter so humble and provincial. It is telling what is well 
known, to say that the feudal system had a deeper social root 
in Scotland than in England, where its aggregate power in Par- 
liament and the Crown, checked its local growth in the shape of 
those powerful seigniories which both in France and Scotland 
stood between the sovereign power and the subjects of the realm. 
We all know that seignorial jurisdictions existed in Scotland 
down to the ’45, as in France they lasted to the first Revolution. 
Some great houses, such as the Hamiltons, had their seignorial 
courts in both kingdoms. On the other hand, there was one 
department in which centralisation was detested in England 
and cultivated in France,—this was the function of the crimi- 
nal police, consisting in the detection of crime, and the prose- 
cution of the criminals. How much cost and inconvenience, 
how much clumsy administration of the law, and even gross 
injustice the English people must have suffered, in their steady 
determination to retain these functions in their own hands, it 
would be difficult to over-estimate. Perhaps the privilege they 
retained was worth its price at one time, though the day may 
have come when the dangers it relieved them from have become 
traditionary and imaginary. As the kingdom of France was 
gradually consolidated, the prerogative of the Crown was asserted 
over each province and its local administrators, by the supremacy 
of the chief legal adviser of the Crown over the provincial 
police. The investigation of offences, and the prosecution of 
their perpetrators came thus to be conducted by local officers, 
presided over by the King’s Advocate, Precisely the same 
system has for nearly as long a period existed in Scotland. 
Beside analogies so extensive and important, it seems trivial to 
mention that the “ Dyvours habit,” or the party-coloured gar- 
ment of ignominy which used to be worn in Scotland by culpable 
bankrupts, is of French origin. 

So much for the effect of the French alliance on our history 
and institutions; let us now glance at its influence on habits and 
manners, 

The most enduring testimony to the social habits of early times 
is architecture. We may excavate in some instances a buried 
city, or we may find the pictures and furniture of a people depo- 
sited in their tombs; but the countries possessed of such casual 
testimonies are few, and Scotland is not among them. We 
have very faint vestiges of the pans and gridirons of our ances- 
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tors,—of their beds, tables, and chairs; but we have many speci- 
mens of the houses they inhabited, and the fanes ir which they 
worshipped. ‘To cast, in the first place, a glance ‘at what the 
Normans left,—it is a fact, curious, but perhaps not very im- 
— that we have not a single known vestige in any 

aronial building of the style called Norman, though we have 
several ecclesiastical edifices, constructed according to that pre- 
cursor of the pointed Gothic, and some of them, as Kelso, Jed- 
burgh, Dunfermline, Aberbrothic, and Leuchars, are stately 
buildings. Perhaps Norman Castles, such, for instance, as the 
White Tower, Bamborough ; and Newcastle, in England, may 
have existed and been destroyed ; but unless we suppose this 
destruction to have been very extensive, it must be inferred that 
the Norman churchmen had established their influence earlier 
than the Norman barons. The oldest castles in Scotland are 
built in that fine baronial style which in England succeeded the 
Norman, and is sometimes called the Edwardian, Examples 
are found in Dirleton, Bothwell, Caerlaveroc, Kildrummy, and 
Lochindorb; and as these were all conspicuous in the war of 
independence, and are exactly like the castles which Edward 
built on the frontiers of the conquests in Wales and Ireland, it 
is conjectured that they may have been built by the invaders. 

After the battle of Bannockburn very few castles, and no con- 
siderable ecclesiastical edifices appear to have been built for 
perhaps a century. We have here a natural enough testimony 
to the exhaustion of the country’s wealth by the critical struggle. 
When the building of churches was resumed their architecture 
was no longer identical with the ecclesiastical architecture of 
England. Perhaps its character was in some measure national ; 
but whatever it imitated was to be found in France. Both in 
France and Scotland that leading characteristic of the earlier 
Gothic,—the pointed arch,—was preserved until Gothic architec- 
ture was extinguished. In England the chief feature of the 
latest age of Gothic architecture was a flattened or depressed 
form of arch called the four-centred. A great number, per- 
haps a majority, of the ecclesiastical edifices of England belong 
to this type. We believe that there is not in Scotiand one 
instance where the four-centred arch has been used for the ceil- 
ing of a church, or even for a window or a door. 

While the Scottish ecclesiastical architecture became notable 
rather for its dissimilarity to the English than its identity with 
the French, it is clear that the baronial residences of our ancestors 
had their origin in France. Probably some of them were the work 
of French artists, while others might be provincial adaptations 
of the plans so imported. We believe it would be as difficult 
to find in England a mansion bristling with conical turrets, as 
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in Scotland to find a Norman keep, or a church with depressed 
arches. The specimens of French architecture to be found 
among our country houses of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies would fill a list too long for this occasion. As conspicu- 
ously fine specimens we may name Glammis, Pinkie, Menzies, 
Fyvie, Castle Fraser, and Midmar. Any one who, having these 
in his eye, looks over views of old French chateaus, or turns the 
pages of so elementary a volume as Caumont’s Rudiment 
d’Archéologie, cannot fail to perceive the identity we speak of. 
The introduction of this architecture into Scotland has a 
simple history. After the war of independence the Scottish 
baron could afford no better house than the plain square tower 
or block, which we find exemplified every where—in the great wall 
of China, and the Roman wall of Northumberland, in Hindostan, 
and Russia. Of this kind were the buildings which in Scotland 
succeeded those noble baronial edifices of the Edwardian style, 
consisting of broad square masses, with round towers at the 
angles, to flank and protect the screens of wall between them. 
This style was not confined to England. It was common to 
France and other affluent countries, where the feudal castle-lov- 
ing habits of the Normans predominated. The English preserved 
uniil a late period the square keeps and angular round towers 
in their original form. The French, with aspiring desire for 
florid decoration, surmounted the round towers with spiral cones, 
and sometimes placed pavilion roofs on the square blocks. A 
model of the chateau with flanking round towers cone-topped is 
seen in Holyrood, and its prototypes may be found in the old 
engravings of Chantilly and Marcouci. Having put spiral tops 
on their angular round towers, we find the French in the next 
stage removing their foundations, and narrowing their diameters, 
so as to convert them into turrets, supported by brackets or 
machicolations clinging to the corner of the main building. 
They had assumed this stage when the Scots, improving in 
wealth, were enabled to decorate their edifices ; and thus the grim 
square towers of the intermediate period sprouted into a growth 
of fantastic French turrets, tipped with spikes or gilded vanes. 
In Alexander Seton, Earl of Dunfermline, we found an example 
of a Scottish lawyer coming from France with his legal educa- 
tion. We shall find in the same person an instance of a Scottish 
laird coming from France with his ideas of a residence. We 
are told by the family historian already quoted that “ He 
acquired the lands of Pinkie, where he built ane noble house,— 
braw stone dykes about the garden and orchards, with other 
commendable policie about it.”* Besides Pinkie he built the 





* House of Seytoun, p. 64. 
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castle of Fyvie, in Aberdeenshire; and, perhaps, these two edi- 
fices are the purest examples to be found in Scotland of the kind 
of architecture we have been endeavouring to describe. The 
similarity of our old street architecture to that of F rance in the 
elevation of house above house, i in huge masses of building, per- 
forated by graduated streets, is too familiar to any one who has 
visited Edinburgh or Glasgow to require more than a transient 
allusion. 

An inquiry how far the intercourse with France may have 
affected the manners and habits of the Scottish people would 
lead us into discussions of too subtle and dubious a character, 
If we look to the French influence on the formation of absolute 
national character we believe that England imbibed more of it 
than Scotland, since the French element brought thither by the 
Normans entered into the very life-blood of the aristocracy, 
while in Scotland it had a merely external influence. In the one 
case it was a family union—an admixture of blood; in the other 
it was a mere partnership. There are traditional recollections— 
probably ill founded—of the dignified manners of those old Scot- 
tish gentry, brought up in the presence of fathers who, before 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, had studied at the French 
Protestant universities of Saumur and Sedan. There is a little 
statement in that very curious and scarcely remembered book, 
commonly called “ De Foe’s Tour,” which we give, that it may 
be taken at its own value: —“ There was a consert of music when 
I was at Stirling, where the ladies from the neighbourhood made 
avery good appearance. The young gentlemen in everything 
imitate the F rench, and have a hauteur which makes good the 
French saying, Fier comme un Leossais. Their e ducation being 
in France, and the title of laird (like marquis in France) being 
their general appellation, gives them these French airs.” * 

It would be a vain task to seek for the effects of French influ- 
ence on the social habits of the Scotsmen of the present day. A 
search after the festive customs which it may have bequeathed 
to us would perhaps be more productive, if we may form a con- 
clusion from the one small instance with which we propose to con- 
clude. In England the great winter festival is Christmas; in 
Scotland, as in France, it is the first day of the year, Man 
dwellers in the southern part of Scotland have probably been only 
too well acquainted with the licensed saturnalia of new-year’s 
eve and their never failing rhymes of “ Hogmanay—trol lol lay ;” 
and many essays have been written on these cabalistic words, 
generally beginning with an observation about the Druids of 


* A Journey through § Seotland, in Familiar Letters from a Gentleman here to 
his Friend Abroad, (17: 723,) p. 198. 
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old going forth to cut the misletoe with a golden sickle, or a 
quotation from the Germania of Tacitus. A saying of Lucian, 
that the Celts give Hercules the name Ogmius, has, with all the 
trite learning about a secret Ogham alphabet, been supposed to 
have some mysterious connexion with the genealogy of the prac- 
tice. If it throw no light on the origin of the custom, it is at least 
a curious fact, that in many parts of France new-year’s eve is 
celebrated by saturnalia which have received the name of the 
Eguinené, or Eguimené, from a prominent word in certain 
rhymes applicable to the occasion. They sometimes appear in 
such sequence as Eguimené, rollet follet, tiri liri, There is 
here, at least, a family resemblance to Hogmanay trol lol lay. 
Sir Thomas Urquhart, when he finds in “ Rabelais” the words, 
“ aller & l’aguilan neuf,” translates them, “ to go a hansel-getting 
on the first day of the year.” We have before us, in a late num- 
ber of the French illustrated paper, “ L’Lllustration,” a repre- 
sentation of the festival of the Eguinané in Lower Brittany,—the 
street in which it occurs bears, in its steep irregular roofs and 
narrow bulging turrets, a close resemblance to portions of our 
old towns. In another number of the same journal we find a 
notice of the custom in the Garonne, where, under the name of 
La Guillanée, it is honoured by such rhymes as this,— 


‘“* Le fils du roi s’en va chasser, 
Le fils du roi s’en va chasser, 
Dans la forét d’Hongrie ; 
Ah! donnez-nous la guillanée 
Monseigneur je vous prie.”’ 


This has as great a resemblance to our own new-year rhymes as 
a language so different from the Scots could well afford. The 
French have as much difficulty as our antiquaries have had in 
finding an etymological origin for the characteristic words used 
on the occasion, but it is lawful to conjecture that we may have 
obtained them from France, where they were employed durin 

the fete de fous as they are in this country in “ the daft days.” 
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Art. II].—1. Researches on Colour-Blindness, with a Supplement 
on the Danger attending the present System of Railway and 
Marine Coloured Signals. By Grorce Witson, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and Director of the Industrial Museum 
of Scotland. 8vo, pp. 180. Edin. 1855. 

2. Mémoire sur le Daltonisme. Par Evte WARTMANN, Profes- 
seur de Physique 4 l’Académie de Lausanne. 4to. Genéve, 
1844. pp. 54. 

3. Account of two remarkable Cases of Insensibility in the Eye to 
particular Colours. By Sir Davip — K.H., &e. 
(Edin. Journal of Science, Jan. 1829, vol. x. pp. 153-12 59. ) 

4, Observations on Colour- Blindness, or Insensidility to the Im- 
pressions of certain Colours. By Sir Davip Brewster, 
K.H., D.C.L., V.P.R.S., Edin., (London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin Phil. Mag.,) August 1844, vol. xxv. p. 134. 

5. Deuciéme Mémoire sur le Dalionisme, ou la Dyschromatopsie. 
Par E. WartTMAnNN, Professeur de Physique i ? Académie de 
Genéve. 4to. pp. 52. Gendve, 1849. 

6. Observations d Achromatopsie. Par M. D’HompBre FirMas, 
Correspondent del’ Académie des Sciences. (Comptes Ren- 
dus, &e., tome xlix. pp. 173, 13th Aott 1849.) 


THE name of Colour-Blindness has been given to an affection 
of the eye, which renders it insensible to certain colours, whether 
they arise from the decomposition of the solar rays, or from arti- 
ficial pigments, or from the action of natural bodies upon light. 
The prevalence, in modern times, of this interesting peculiarity 
of vision, is a very remarkable fact. In so far as we know, no 
notice of it has been transmitted to us by ancient authors, and 
the first case which has been referred to by writers on the sub- 
ject, is described in the Philosophical Transactions for 1684.* 
This case, which is one of the rarest and most complete exam- 
ples of colour-blindness, presented itself to “ the great and ex- 
perienced oculist, Dr. Daubeney Turberville of Salisbury,” who 
gives the following account of it. ‘“‘ A maid, two or three and 
twenty years old, came to me from Banbury, who could see very 
well, but no colour beside black and white. She had such scin- 
tillations by night (with the appearances of bulls, bears, &c.,) 
as terrified her 1 very much; she could see to read sometimes in 





* No. 164, p. 736, Oct. 1684. 
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the greatest darkness for almost a quarter of an hour.” Although 
this case of colour-blindness is a very remarkable one, we should 
not on that account have expressed any distrust of the descrip- 
tive powers of so “ great and experienced an oculist” as Dr, 
Turberville. Had he said that his patient saw only lightness 
and darkness, we could have supposed that objects which ap- 
peared to her sight might have had the tint of red, yellow, or 
blue, but we cannot understand how any eye can see white with- 
out seeing all the colours which compose it. The colours of 
white light, in so far as we know, exercise, when in a state of 
combination, the same visual and physiological actions which 
they do separately,* and hence we may deny that the colour-blind 
maid could see colourless the White Horse at Banbury Cross. 
But when the Salisbury oculist tells us that this same maid 
“ could see to read sometimes in the greatest darkness,” and that 
this extraordinary faculty lasted only “a quarter of av hour,” we 
are called upon to believe in a phenomenon surpassing in extra- 
vagance the miracles of clairvoyance. 

In order to judge of the accuracy or the credulity of Dr. Tur- 
berville, we have looked into his description of some “ other un- 
usual distempers of the eyes,’ which he communicated to the 
Royal Society. These distempers are three in number. 

“1, Another person,” he says, “ had no visible disease in his 
eyes, but could not see at all, unless he squeezed his nose with 
his fingers, or saddled it with narrow spectacles, and then he saw 
very well, 

“62. I was consulted by a maid who had a pustule broke in her 
eye, out of which there eame fine small sand like chalk, for many 
weeks together. 

“3. A saddler’s. daughter of Burford had an imposthume, 
which broke in the corner of one of her eyes ; out of it there came 
about thirty stones as big as pearl, and splendid.” 

Surrounded with such cases, we may safely regard the case of 
Black and White vision as one very imperfectly described, though 
the same language has been used by subsequent writers, in giv- 
ing an account of the very few cases which have occurred of 
persons who are so far blind to all colours, that they distinguish 
only light and shadow. 

The case of the Maid of Banbury seems to have excited 
very little notice, and it was not till a century had elapsed 
that the phenomena of colour-blindness began to attract atten- 
tion. A few insulated cases were described in the ‘Transactions 
of Societies, and in some of the scientific journals, but it was not 
till the publication of Sir David Brewster’s Letter on Natural 





* This is not true of the actinie rays which exercise opposite actions. 
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Magic, and his Treatise on Optics, in 1831, that the subject was 
regarded as an interesting department of Optical inquiry. 

Professor Wartmann of Lausanne, and now of Geneva, was 
the first philosopher who collected new cases of Colour-Blind- 
ness, and arranged and discussed all that were known to him, 
with much sagacity and talent. His first Memoir was published 
in 1844, under the title of Mémoire sur le Daltonisme, and his 
second in 1849, under the same title, but with the addition of 
Dyscromatopsie, as the translation of Daltonisme. These valu- 
able Memoirs were translated, either wholly or in abstract, into 
different languages. A more general attention was thus drawn 
to the subject, and new cases and new theories appeared in the 
different European journals. 

In 1846, the attention of Dr. George Wilson of Edinburgh 
was directed to this subject when reviewing* the Life of Dr. 
Dalton, the celebrated chemist, who was affected with colour- 
blindness, Some years afterwards he resumed the inquiry, and in 
the Edinburgh Monthly Journal of Medical Science, for November 
1853, he published the first of a series of ten papers, “ On the 
Prevalence of Chromato-pseudopsis or Colour-Blindness.t These 
various papers form the volume which we have placed at the 
head of this article, along with a Supplement “ on the dangers 
resulting from unsuspected or unconfessed colour-blindness on 
the part t of signal-men at railway stations, or on ship-board,”t 
and an Appendix, containing new facts and views, which have 
been presented to the author since the publication of the sepa- 
rate Memoirs. 

Although Dr. Wilson himself modestly regards his work 
“only as an imperfect contribution to the history of a remark- 
able, and by no means rare peculiarity of vision, requiring for 
its full elucidation a profounder acquaintance with optics, ana- 
tomy, and physiology, than he dared pretend to,” yet we have 
no hesitation in recommending it to readers of all classes, as a 
popular work of great value, exhibiting no deficiency of optical, 
anatomical, and physiological knowledge, analyzing faithfully, 
and criticising candidly, the labours and views of preceding 
writers, and calculated, as he himself trusts, “to create or 
“en the conviction that the | ny of colour-blindness will 


* British nantes Review, April 1846, p. 355. 

+ These papers will be found in successive numbers of the Journal, from Nov. 
1853 to Dee. 1854, with the exception of the numbers for February, March, June, 
and October. 

+ This Supplement “ is a Reprint from the Transactions for 1854-1855 of the 
Royal Scottish Society of Arts, who not only permitted Dr. Wilson to use it, but 
circulated it at his own expense among the Railway Companies.” The same So- 
ciety “ liberally, and without solicitation, placed at the author’s disposal, a grant 
of money to be expended on the inquiry.” 
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throw light upon intricate departments of scientific optics, ana- 
tomy, and physiology,” and convinced that it has already an 
important practical bearing on those esthetic arts which express 
beauty by colour, and on those economic arts, such as mapping, 
but especially signalling, in which colours are graphically em- 
loyed.” 

. Dr. Wilson is already favourably known to the public as the 
author of the lives of Cavendish and Dr. John Reid, and of 
several valuable memoirs in the transactions of our societies. 
We owe to him, also, various excellent articles in the British 
Quarterly Review, and a treatise in the Edinburgh Review 
on the Electric Telegraph, which now forms an interesting 
volume in the Railway Library, at present publishing by the 
Messrs, Longman. But though Dr. Wilson has already taken a 
high place among the distinguished men who adorn the colleges 
of our northern metropolis, his work on colour-blindness will add 
greatly to his reputation, and, we have no doubt, that the re- 
searches which it contains, and their practical relation to the 
safety of ships and railway trains, which he was the first to point 
out, were among the grounds of his appointment to the chair of 
Technology, or Industrial Art, which has recently been founded 
by the Crown in the University of Edinburgh. In the Inaugu- 
ral Lecture which he delivered at the opening of this class on 
the 7th of November, he has modestly referred to his antecedents 
as a student at the High School and University of his native 
city, and we are sure that our readers will be gratified, as we 
have been, to learn something more of a philosopher to whose 
future labours the sciences and the arts look forward with high 
expectations. 

Dr. George Wilson was born in Edinburgh in 1818. His 
father, Mr. Archibald Wilson, was a wine merchant there, and 
died at the place of his residence twelve years ago. He was an 
upright and intelligent man, valuing learning, and resolved that 
his children should obtain a fuller education than he himself en- 
joyed, although his own acquirements were beyond those which 
are generally possessed by persons in the same station of life. 
The mother of Dr. Wilson, Janet Aitken, who is still living, 
was the youngest daughter of a land surveyor in Greenock, and 
is regarded by all who know her as a woman of rare natural 
gifts, who zealously fostered in her children the love of know- 
ledge which they inherited. Her family consisted of twelve 
children, of whom only two sons and five daughters survive. 
Daniel Wilson, the older of the two sons, has obtained the same 
distinction in literature as his brother has done in science. He 
is the author of a valuable work entitled “The Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland,” and of other scientific and literary produc- 
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tions ; and he has been recently appointed to the chair of English 
literature and history in University College, Toronto. 

Dr. George Wilson is two years younger than Daniel, and 
had a twin brother who died in early youth. With the excep- 
tion of a winter spent in London, his education was received 
solely in Edinburgh, and ceased, in so far as the formal study of 
literature was concerned, when he was fifteen. In his child- 
hood he was remarkable for his love of books in preference to 
play, and was often found in a corner poring over a volume 
bigger than himself. At school, however, he never rose to the 
head of his class, occupying a middle place, and more noted for 
his general knowledge, to which his teacher often appealed, than 
for his classical acquirements. At the age of fifteen he left the 
High School of Edinburgh to become a medical apprentice, at- 
tracted to medicine much more by the opportunities which it 
afforded him for the prosecution of natural science, than by any 
interest in it as a profession, Chemistry became in the end his 
favourite pursuit, and under the late Kenneth Kemp, in the 
laboratory of Professor Christison, he acquired such a know- 
ledge of the science, that he became Assistant in the laboratory 
of Mr. Graham, Professor of Chemistry in University College, 
London, and now Master of the Mint. During his residence in 
London in the winter of 1837-8, he took out his diploma from 
the Edinburgh College of Surgeons, and having returned to his 
native city he acquired in 1839 the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

Unable to afford himself the advantage of foreign study, or 
foreign travel, he began in 1840 to lecture on chemistry in 
Edinburgh, and with the exception of a brief interval of eighteen 
months, he ably discharged the duties of his extra academical 
chair, till his appointment in 1855 to the new Professorship of 
Technology. ‘The world does not know, and is seldom desirous 
to learn, the difficulties with which a youth of twenty-two 
years of age, of a sensitive temperament, and a generous nature, 
must have had to struggle in discharging the arduous duties 
of an unendowed chair. While the daily preparations in the 
laboratory break in upon the continuous leisure, and disturb 
the mental serenity which original research demands, the in- 
sufficient and uncertain emoluments of the office expatriate the 
philosopher from his own domain of science to fields of literary 
labour in which he can reap only temporary fame. With rela- 
tions, too, dependent on his professional success, and, perchance, 
with a family advancing to maturity, the man of science has to 
mingle the bitterest feelings with the most arduous toils, while 
he sees that the influence of wealth, and political corruption is 
the general passport to official position and national honours. 
We do not know how many, or which of these difficulties beset 
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the path and embittered the spirit of Dr. Wilson during the 
fifteen years of arduous toil through which he had to struggle 
in the performance of his professional duties ; but we know that 
overwork and anxiety of mind produced their usual effects upon 
a frame not naturally robust, and involved him in an attack of 
dangerous illness from which he narrowly escaped with life; with 
a constitution permanently enfeebled by disease, and the conse- 
quences of a severe surgical operation which it rendered neces- 
sary. Permanently crippled in limb by this severe illness, our 
author has travelled but little, and is one of the very few scien- 
tific men, who, in this restless age, has never crossed the British 
Channel. The human constitution, however, when guided by a 
brave spirit often gathers strength with age, and we trust that 
Dr. Wilson, in his new and congenial position, and disburthened 
of anxieties which preyed upon his early life, will find leisure to 
pursue those important researches in which he is so well qualified 
to excel, 

These simple annals are those of hundreds of our Scottish 
youth of noble intellect and lofty acquirements, after they have 
left the university in which they have been trained. Without 
fellowships in our colleges to stimulate ambition, and without 
endowed academies to afford an asylum to merit, the intellect of 
our youth is cramped in its infancy and crushed in its manhood, 
Genius has never, under British rule, been the passport to dis- 
tinction or to office; and when, by the force and character of 
its development it has extorted preferment or honours, the boon 
has often, as we fear may have been the case with Dr. Wilson, 
arrived too late, when the feeble tenement has been shattered, 
and the mental spring overstrained. 

Having given our readers this brief notice of the early history 
and professional pursuits of Dr. Wilson, we shall now proceed 
to give some account of his researches on colour-blindness, of the 
theories which have been devised to explain it, and of the impor- 
tant practical purposes to which the study of it may be applied. 

We have already seen that this singular affection of the eye 
received the name of Daltonism from M. Wartmann of Lausanne. 
M. Prevost of Geneva had applied the name Daltonian to the 
colour-blind, and thus induced his countryman to adopt the 
name of Daltonism, which has been too generally employed by 
foreign writers. But while we abjure the application of so 
venerable a name to an imperfection of vision which character- 
ises thousands, we must equally protest against the name of 
Idiopts which Dr. Whewell has proposed to substitute, and 
against the unpronounceable names of Chromopsts, Dyschromatop- 
sis, Dyschrosis, Pseudopsis, Heteropsis, Achromatopsis, Chromato- 
blepsis, Chromato-pseudopsis, and Parachromatism, which we 
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have elsewhere proposed to translate into the simple term of 
Colour-Blindness. 

Till within these few years this affection of the eye was sup- 
posed to be confined to a small number of individuals ; but it ap- 
pears from the calculations of various authors, that one person 
out of every jifteen is colour-blind. According to the experi- 
ments made by Dr. Wilson upon 1154 persons at Edinburgh in 
1852-53, one person in every eighteen had this imperfection. 

1 in 55 confound red with green. 

1 in 60 confound brown with green. 

1 in 46 confound blue with green. 
Hence one in every 17°9 persons is colour-blind. 

It is a curious fact, and one now placed beyond a doubt, that 
colour-blindness is hereditary and runs in families. In some 
vases jive and in others fifteen individuals of the same family 
have been colour-blind, and in so far as experiments have yet 
been made, the imperfection is more common in males than in 
females. 

In treating of this interesting subject Dr. Wilson considers it 
under the following heads :— 


I. Nature of Colour- Blindness. 

If. Cases illustrative of the degrees and varieties of Colour- 
Blindness. 

III. General conclusions concerning the colours perceived 
with most difficulty and most liable to be confounded with each 
other by the Colour-blind, 

IV. Extent to which Colour-Blindness prevails in Males and 
Females. 

V. Theories of Colour-Blindness. 

VI. Advantages and disadvantages of Colour-Blindness,—its 
prevention and cure. 


Colour-blindness may be divided, as Dr. Wilson has done, into 
three kinds. 

1. Inability to perceive any colour but back and white or light 
and shadow,—a highly coloured picture appearing like a mezzo- 
tinto engraving. 

2. Inability to distinguish browns, greys, and neutral colours. 

3. Inability to distinguish between red, blue, and yellow, and 
green, purple, orange, and brown. 

The first of these varieties of colour-blindness is exceedingly 
rare, though, as we have seen, it is the first that has been put 
upon record. Mr. Huddart has described the case of three per- 
sons of the same family who distinguish in colours only tints of 
luminous intensity, calling ail bright ones white, and all dud/ ones 
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black ; and Spurzheim mentions a family all of whom could only 
distinguish black and white. Dr. Wilson has not met, in his 
numerous examinations, with a case of this kind, though he men- 
tions a physician who confounds all colours. He has heard, 
however, on good authority, of a house painter now in Australia 
who could distinguish only black and white. Cases of this kind 
require to be studied with particular care. It is impossible that 
an eye can see white without seeing the colours which compose 
it, and we have no hesitation in stating that colourless whiteness 
should not be seen by any person who is colour-blind. If he is 
blind to red, his whites should be greenish or blueish, and if he is 
blind to any other colour, his whites should be tinged with the 
complementary tint of the colour which he does not see. 

In the second variety of colour-blindness, the mere shades of 
the more compound colours, such as browns, greys, and neutral 
tints, are alone mistaken. Dr. Wilson is of opinion that, in the 
majority of persons of the male sex, this is the rule more than 
the exception. The power of discrimination, he thinks, is more 
dormant than absent. The very common difficulty of distin- 
guishing between pink and pale blue must, we think, be owing 
to a real though slight insensibility to red, owing perhaps to the 
frequent exposure of the eyes to strong light. We should expect 
this imperfection to exist, and indeed all cases of the second 
variety, among persons who spend their time in the open air, or 
who are professionally exposed to strong light. The writer of 
this article, for example, in consequence of having used his left 
eye for half a century in looking at the strongest lights, sees all 
colours most brightly with his right eye. 

The third variety of colour-blindness, and the one which Dr. 
Wilson chiefly considers, is that in which the primary colours, 
red, blue, and yellow, are confounded with the secondary and 
tertiary colours—such as green, purple, orange, and brown. In 
looking at the three primary colours, yellow is most distinctly 
seen, and more readily recognised than the rest. Bright blue is 
quickly recognised, and, in some cases, is better seen than 
yellow ; but red is the colour which is most perplexing to the 
colour-blind, being, in some cases, described as black, yet in 
most cases mistaken for green. Green is sometimes confounded 
with yellow, frequently with blue, and generally with red. 
Purple is mistaken for blue, and orange for yellow, owing no 
doubt to the insensibility of the observer to the red which they 
contain. Dr, Wilson mentions it as singular, that “though 
blue and yellow are so well seen, their combination green 
is one of the great stumblingblocks of those who confound 
colours.” The cause of this we think obvious. There are few 
greens that do not contain much red. The green of Dr. Wollas- 
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ton’s spectrum, of four colours taken from the sky, consists of 
red and yellow, and, in the theory of the triple spectrum, the 
prismatic green contains both blue and yellow as well as red 
light. 

With these general remarks we shall now proceed to give an 
account of some of the more important cases of colour-blind- 
ness. In the Second Division of his work—illustrating the 
degrees and varieties of colour-blindness—Dr. Wilson has 
described seventeen cases, fourteen of which have occurred among 
males, and three among females, and has referred to others 
which had been previously described. We have ourselves had 
occasion to investigate this affection of the eye in several indi- 
viduals. The case of Dugald Stewart was described to us by 
Mrs. Stewart. We examined the colour-blindness of Dr. 
Dalton, at the first meeting of the British Association at York 
in 1831; and, at another time, the cases of Mr. Liston, and the 
celebrated astronomical instrument-maker, Mr. Troughton, 
Dugald Stewart confounded ved and green to such a degree that 
he could not distinguish the red apples of the Siberian crab 
from the green leaves of the tree. Mr. Troughton confounded 
with the green leaves of plants red petals which were far more 
luminous than the leaves. He saw the whole of the prismatic 
spectrum; but the only colours which he distinguished were 
blue and yellow, Sir John Herschel, who examined Mr. Trough- 
ton’s vision more elaborately than we did, used the tints of polar- 
ized light, and the results which he has published are conformable 
to those obtained by other observers. In examining his tables 
we find some instructive facts relative to white light, to which 
we shall by and bye have occasion to refer. They are as fol- 
lows :— 


Colour to an Ordinary Eye. Colour to Mr. Troughton’s Eye. 
White. Yellow. 
White. Very little colour (implying some.) 
White. White. 
White. 3lue. 
White. White, with a dash of yellow and blue. 
White. White, with blue and yellow in it. 
White. White. 
White. Blue. 
White. Blue. 
Nearly white. Blue. 


Dr. Dalton, like others who are colour-blind, could not dis- 
tinguish red from green. He himself tells us that “in the 
solar spectrum, that which others call red appears to him little 
more than a shade.” And again, that “in viewing the flame of 
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a candle by night through the prism, the ved extremity of the 
image appeared more vivid than that of the solar image.” That 
the spectrum of a candle should be more vivid than that of the 
sun seems at first sight incredible, supposing that the solar 
spectrum in the first sentence is the same thing with the solar 
image in the second. We have no doubt that the solar spectrum 
was received upon a white ground, and therefore far less 
brilliant than the spectrum of a flame seen by direct vision 
through a prism. ‘The spectrum which we submitted to Dr. 
Dalton was the Wollaston spectrum of four colours formed by 
the light of the sky, the only one which ought to be used in this 
class of experiments. He saw distinctly the whole spectrum, 
which appeared to him to consist only of blue and yellow 
light. 

In the case of Mr. Liston, (a young gentleman of about 
twenty years of age,) whom we examined in 1829, we obtained 
the following results :— 

When a variety of coloured silks were submitted to him, he 
arranged them as follows, into two sets of colour, viz., Blues and 
Browns. 


Silks, Colours into which they were arranged. 


First Set.—Green. 


Pale Blue. 

Purple. 

Carmine Red. All these silks were pronounced to 
Pale Pink. | be Blues of different shades. 


Peach-blossom. 
Red Lilac Purple. 
French White. 


Seconp Sret.—Dark Green. 
Duck Green. 
Vermilion Red. 
3rick-tile Red. 
Chestnut Brown. 


All these silks were pronounced to 
be Browns of different shades. 


The following results, obtained with the spectrum, were more 
instructive :— 

The prismatic spectrum, formed from the light of a clear sky, 
was looked at directly through an equilateral prism of flint glass, 
placed at the distance of twelve or fourteen feet from a very 
narrow longitudinal aperture. The colours thus produced were 
four, as in Dr. Wollaston’s spectrum, viz., red, green, blue, and 
violet. 

1, When Mr. Liston looked at this spectrum he saw only 
two colours, yellow and blue, the yellow occupying the green and 
red spaces. 
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2. When all the colours were absorbed by a red glass, ex- 
cepting red and a little dark green, he saw only one colour, viz. 
yellow. 

3. When the middle of this yellow space was absorbed, as 
described in the Edinburgh Transactions, vol. ix. p. 439, Mr. 
Liston saw the black space, with what he called the yellow on 
each side of it. 

Leaving it to our readers to study the seventeen interesting 
cases of colour-blindness described by Dr. Wilson, or by the 
individuals themselves, we shall submit two new and unpub- 
lished ones, which have been kindly communicated to us by two 
gentlemen who are well qualified to describe their sensations. 
Both of them are of middle age, in good health, and possessing 
excellent vision. 

‘“‘ T have great pleasure,” says Mr. Frederic Dyster, “ in sup- 
plying the details you wish for, in reference to my colour-blind- 
ness. I am short-sighted, somewhat intolerant of brilliant day- 
light, (not that it produces pain, but simply that I dislike it,) but 
requiring and enjoying intense artificial light. The left eye has 
a longer focus than the right. In other respects the organs are 
normal. Colour, light hazel. My eyes are not easily fatigued, 
and stand three or four hours night-work with the microscope, 
without inconvenience. 

“ My bétes noires, in the way of colours, are green and red. 
They are absolutely indistinguishable. Red sealing-wax and 
bright spring grass have absolutely the same colour. The red 
petals of the fuschia exactly match the leaves, Whether all 
greens are red, or all reds green, I know not, but I suspect the 
latter, as a regiment of soldiers look as cool ‘and refreshing to 
my eye as an acre of vines. I am at fault also with browns, es- 
pecially the lighter tints, and the darker ones. I think I recog- 
nise more by shade than colour. Supposing the compartments 


Seow. n, Green. 


2 








A, B, coloured from 1 to 4, with successive shades of brown, 
diminishing in intensity, and 5 to begin with green of a lighter 
shade than 4, I should not detect the transition of colour. If I 
was shewn 1 and 8 apart, I should probably guess that 1 was 
brown, and 8 green. Between purple, violet, and blue, I see 
no difference, unless in shade. ink is dirty slate-colour. A 
lady dressed in light-blue, appears extremely gay: Habited in 
pink, she might pass as a Quakeress. I am not aware of any 
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confusion about yellow, but I think I detect its slighter shades 
by artificial light better than normal eyes. I cannot trace any 
improvement or alteration in my powers of appreciating colour; 
and, from my own observation, I should have much more hope 
of educating a dull ear to sounds, than a dull eye to colours, I 
have at times taken great pains to impress colour on my optic 
nerve, for the want of it often sadly bothers me, in my little 
natural history pursuits, but quite in vain. The case which 
offers most entire identity with my own, is Lord ’s. On 
comparing notes, I think we might have changed eyes without 
any damage to either contracting party. I think he told me he 
had sent a report of his case to Dr. George Wilson. 

“ As a sort of counterbalance to my colour-blindness, I have a 
very acute perception of shade; and my wife tells me that if she 
wanted a brown ribbon and a red ribbon, of equal shades, I 
should select them better than she could, provided I was guided 
as to colour. I enjoy engravings more than coloured pictures; 
but you must not suppose that in regard to colour, I am in the 
same position as a person without ear is in regard to noise. I 
have the most intense pleasure from the colours of nature, and 
from the gorgeous displays of polarization.” 

The following case of Colonel , which resembles several 
of those which had been previously described, possesses the addi- 
tional interest of being one of those which is hereditary. Colonel 

drew up the following account of his case, after I had put 
into his hands Dr, Wilson’s work. 

“‘T have been much amused,” he says, “in reading many of 
the cases described in Dr. Wilson’s book, they are so very like 
my own, and the artifice used by persons afflicted with colour- 
blindness to conceal their defect, put me in mind of myself when 
I was a cadet at Woolwich. I was several years a cadet at 
Woolwich, and had to draw fortifications in which carmine is 
used to represent masonry. I have often put a blue line where 
lake should have been used, and when spoken to about it was 
obliged to get out of the scrape as well as I could; but no one 
ever discovered my defect. My case corresponds with many 
given in Dr. Wilson’s book. ed, green, and brown are decid- 
edly my stumblingblock. I cannot see a poppy in a potato field.* 
I could not see a huntsman with his red coat riding alongside 
of a green hedge if it were not for his white breeches. My wife 
had once a brilliant green dress on. I asked her why she wore 
a snuff-coloured dress? Blue and yellow I never mistake, unless 
sometimes when I mistake a very light red for yellow. Blue is 





* “ Scarlet poppies,” says Dr. Wilson, “ growing among corn constantly eluded 
Mr. T.’s notice.”—P. 55. 
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the colour I like best. I see colours best by candle-light, but 
not perfectly. I can distinguish shades with the minutest ac- 
curacy. A great number of colours in a carpet confuse me so 
much that I lose all confidence in my judgment of them. I have 
in every other respect a peculiarly good sight. I‘tad three bro- 
thers; two of them were affected by colours exactly in the same 
way as myself, but my eldest brother distinguished colours cor- 
rectly. My mother’s sisters were affected with colour-blindness, 
and their father had the same defect, so that it appeared in the 
males in one generation, in the females the next, and again in 
the males.” 

In his third chapter, Dr. Wilson gives us the general eonclu- 
sions at which he has arrived respecting the colours which are 
perceived with most difficulty, or which are most liable to be 
confounded with each other,by the colour-blind. The substance 
of those which occupy in his volume twenty-seven pages may be 
given in a few paragraphs. 


I. The primary colours, red, blue, and yellow are never when 
full confounded with one another, but shades of them are liable 
to be so. Dr. Wilson considers it as a new and important fact, 
“that the sensitiveness to colour of a colour-blind eye suffers 
sooner from the withdrawal of light than that of a normal eye,” 
the “red first becoming indistinct by darkening, then, probably 
blue, and finally yellow, and all of them becoming sooner indis- 
tinct to the abnormal than to the normal eye.” Dr. Wilson 
concludes also, that “it is more characteristic of a colour-blind 
eye to confound the light shades and the primary colours than it 
is to confound their dark shades.” 

II. The Primary colours are not always confounded with their 
complementary ones. ted is indeed confounded with its comple- 
mentary green, but not because it is complementary. Dr, Wil- 
son has not found blue to be confounded with its complementary 
orange, nor yellow with purple. 

Ill. The confusion of red with green is the type of colour- 
blindness, though each of these is liable to confusion with other 
colours. Dr, Wilson is of opinion “that red and green are both 
occasionally perceived in daylight, or in sunlight,” as he elsewhere 
states. 

IV. The distinction between red and green becomes in many 
cases quite apparent to the colour-blind by gas-light or candle- 
light. The flowers of the fuschia and the scarlet geranium then 
become distinguishable from tl.¢ leaves; and, generally speaking, 
colour-blindness is a much less serious defect in artificial than in 
day-light. Dr. Wilson mentions this as “a remarkable fact, 
which has not hitherto been sufficiently regarded,” without 
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noticing that to normal eyes sensitive to all colours and their 
shades, almost every colour, and especially secondary ones, 
suffer a marked change by candle-light. ‘This arises from the 
predominance of red in all artificial lights, but especially in 
flames that burn with smoke. In bright torch-light, in which 
there is no saline substance, the colour-blind would, we are per- 
suaded, see colours best. In illustration of these views we shall 
give here a series of unpublished experiments which the writer 
of this article made twenty-four years ago in candle-light. 


“1. Pure reds become more transparent in candle than in 
a light. 

. Reds with a little yellow become more red. 

3 Reds with a little blue (sulphate and nitrate of cobalt solu- 
tions) become redder and yellower, and more transparent. 

4, Bright pinks (expressed juice of the purple tradescantia) 
become very much redder, losing much of their blue appearance. 

5. Pale and washy pinks (expressed juice of the verbascum 
purpureum and of the dark red hollyhock) becomes pale bright red. 

6. Orange colours become redder. 

7. Reds and fine yellows, such as orpuneat, oil of Cassia, and 
the juice of the lysimachia and coreopsis, lose their peculiar 
yellow. 

8. Pale yellows have their colour made richer and redder, 
These yellows are the juices of the marigold, lilac campanula, 
= ‘jacobea, and other plants made yellow by carbonate of 
soda 

9. Yellow brown, olive-coloured, viz. the expressed juice of 
the leaves of the common laurel kept four months in the dark, 
becomes much more transparent. 

10. Yellow brownish becomes redder and more luminous in 
the rudbeckia, and in the faded juice of violet leaves, heart’s-ease, 
and the yellow inner bark of the berberis communis, 

11. Pale yellow paper becomes almost colourless, the added 
red making it liker the reddish tint of candle-light. 

12. Fine bluish green (oil of cajeput) becomes paler or less 
green, 

13. Bluish green (solution of soda sulphate of chromium, be- 
comes dark pink. 

14, Bluish green in a diluted solution of sulphate of indigo, 
becomes dark bluish pink. 

15. Bluish green in a solution of owalate of chromium and 
potash, becomes blood red ! 

16. Pinkish blue in a solution of litmus, becomes pinkish 
red. 

17. The green juices of all leaves (that of the common laurel 
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principally used), are of a yellow green at certain thicknesses, be- 
come yellow, orange, and deep blood red, according to the thick- 
ness. 

18. The blue pale grey of a solution of sulphate of ammonia and 
chromium, becomes pink. 

19. Palish blue in a solution of nitrate of copper, becomes 
bluish green. 

20. The dark and deep blue of a solution of ammoniuret of 
nickel, becomes a bright pink !” 

When such changes take place with the normal eye in candle 
light, we need not wonder at those produced in the eyes of the 
colour-blind. 

V. In some of Dr. Wilson’s cases, persons who can discrimi- 
nate bright and well illuminated red and green close at hand, 
fail to distinguish them when removed to a short distance. As 
distance cannot alter the colours, this result is not surprising. 
The intensity of illumination which made the red and green visi- 
ble, is reduced by distance to that degree at which they cannot 
distinguish them when near. The distances and degrees of illu- 
mination would require to be accurately stated before we can 
draw any conclusion from remarks so general. In another 
place, Dr. Wilson mentions a few feet or a few yards, as con- 
trasted with a distance called near the eye. If we call the last 
distance a foot, and the few yards four or five, that is 12 or 15 
feet, then the diminished illumination would be as 144 or 225 
to 1, which sufficiently accounts for the ved and green becoming 
indistinguishable. In discussing this subject, Dr. Wilson infers 
that “ there is what may be termed chromic myopia, or a short- 
sightedness to colour not accompanied by a corresponding short- 
sightedness to form or outline, but this is surely a truism, unless 
it can be shewn that distance alters colours in some other way 
than by diminishing their intensity. Form and outline are visi- 
ble only in consequence of difference of lights or tints, and 
though the colour-blind may cease to perceive the red of the ge- 
ranium petal, its substituted green may give a better outline to 
the leaf. ‘To the same eye, and in the same light, and in the 
same healthy condition of the organ, colours cannot become more 
or less visible, but in virtue of their change of intensity. 

We are now prepared to consider the second head of Dr. Wil- 
son’s third section, in which he treats of the confusibility of red 
with black, or the total invisibility of red, a variety of colour- 
blindness which, as he considers remarkable in a scientific point 
of view, he discusses at great length, His arguments in favour 
of this doctrine are drawn from four sources,—from general ob- 
servations of the colour-blind on ordinary colours,—from a care- 
ful examination of Dr. Dalton’s own observations on his colour- 
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blindness,—from experiments with the red end of the solar 
spectrum, as seen by some colour-blind persons, and from 
considerations derived from certain experiments of Sir David 
Brewster. 

1. The facts enumerated under the first of these heads, are by 
no means fitted to establish the total invisibility of red. Mr. N. 
states that a deficiency of daylight makes scarlet resemble black, 
another gentleman copies red lines in black ink; a third writes 
a letter partly with red and partly with black ink; a fourth 
mistakes ved paint upon the pavement for soot, while several 
mistake scarlet for black cloth. 

2. In examining Dr. Dalton’s case, Dr. Wilson attempts to 
establish his insensibility to red light, but with more ingenuity 
than success. Dalton himself tells us that he matched red seal- 
ing-wax with grass, and he states as contrary to fact, his own 
expectation, “ that ved bodies, such as vermilion, should appear 
black to him.” In apparent opposition to this conviction, Dr. 
Wilson _— a passage in which Dalton says, “ that part of the 
image of the spectrum which others call red, appeared to him 
little more than a shade or defect of light ;” but we may oppose 
to this passage another also quoted by Dr. Wilson, in which 
Dalton informs us, “ that the red extremity (of the prismatic 
image of a candle flame) appears more vivid than that of the 
solar image.” This greater vividness arises from two causes, 
from the image having been seen through the prism, and from 
the greater quantity of red light in the flame. In support of these 
views we may adduce the fact, that when Sir David Brewster 
examined Dr. Dalton’s vision at York in 1831, he distinctly saw 
the whole red extremity of the spectrum as yellow light, when 
formed by the bright light of a summer sky. Mr. Troughton 
also saw the ved space yellow. 

3. In order to prove the total invisibility of red, Dr. Wilson 
next adopts the only legitimate process, namely, an appeal to the 
length of the solar spectrum. With the aid of Professor Kel- 
land, he examined several individuals, but as we think without 
any definite result. Mr. Hughes, who mistakes ved for black 
when these occur in thin lines, saw the spectrum as long 
as Dr. Wilson himself did, that is, the whole of the red space. 
Dr. Y. was indecisive in his answers, that is, he sometimes saw 
the red space. Mr. T. R., “the best marked example known 
to Dr. Wilson, of a congenital tendency to confound red with 
black,” was only so far blind to red, that but from one- 
sixth to one-eighth of the red space was invisible to him. 
With “the lime-ball spectrum, which was much fainter and 
less brilliant than that of the sun, nearly the whole of the 
red was not discerned by T. R.” Putting these two experi- 
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ments together, the conclusion at which we arrive is not that of 
Dr. Wilson, “ that the proof of blindness to red is complete,” but 
that if the solar spectrum had been brighter, T. R. would have 
seen the whole of the red space, and if the lime-ball spectrum had 
been fainter, he might have seen none of it. Experiments with 
the solar spectrum, reflected from paper, are very unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Wollaston’s four-coloured spectrum, seen by direct vision, 
should be used; and in experiments on its red extremity, all the 
more refrangible colours should be absorbed by blue glasses, so 
as to exhibit the red space at its greatest length.”* 

4, Dr. Wilson’s last argument in favour of total red blindness 
is derived from experiments by Sir David Brewster, on what he 
calls artificial colour blindness, in which a normal eye loses 
sensibility to red sooner than to any other colour, and from which 
he draws the conclusion, “ that any defect of sensibility produced 
by the action of light or any other cause, will, if carefully exa- 
mined, be found to be a maximum with red light.” | When the 
retina is excited by a strong light, such as a bright flame, the image 
of a white body, such as paper, received on a part of the retina 
farthest from the bright image or point of excitation, is greenish- 
yellow, becoming, at distances nearer that point, yellowish-green, 
green, blue, dirty purple, and almost disappearing when the image 
is close to the point of maximum excitation. The cause of these 
changes is obvious, the part of the retina least excited because 
farthest removed from the exciting cause, becomes insensible 
to the red rays; nearer the part of excitation it becomes insen- 
sible also to the orange, nearer still to the yellow, and so on till 
close to the exciting centre it is nearly insensible to all light 
whatever. Hence we have the white paper first greenish-yellow, 
ora mixture of all the rays except ved, then yellowish-green, or 
a mixture of all the rays except red and orange, next green, and 
so on with the other colours. 

Dr. Wilson considers these results as in accordance with the 
total insensibility to red, which they certainly are; but they do 
not directly support the doctrine that in abnormal eyes the red 
wholly disappears. Nor does it derive any support from the ex- 





* Before quitting this part of the subject, we must notice what we consider an 
oversight on Dr. Wilson’s part, calculated to mislead him in his reasonings, 
“ Since I have observed,” he says, ‘“ the total invisibility of red, I have inferred 
that the colour-blind do not see a red-blue as blue minus red, but as blue minus 
red plus black ; in other words, the red is not merely abolished, but is replaced by 
black, and the reddest purple must, in such circumstances, appear a very dark blue.” 
Now we have no hesitation in affirming that the black, arising from the insensibi- 
lity of the retina to any colour, is not a black pigment which can be added to or 
combined with any simple or compound colour, but is merely a negation of all 
colour, or a dark ground, so to speak, upon which the simple or compound colour 
will appear with renewed brightness. 

t Phil. Mag. Aug. 1844, vol. xxv. p. 136. 
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periments which he quotes from Professor Dove, in which red 
and blue lined diagrams are viewed in the stereoscope through red 
and blue glasses. Until we know the place in the spectrum of 
the rays which compose the red and blue lines, and the absorp- 
tive action of the red and blue glasses, we cannot determine the 
true cause of the early disappearance of the red lines. 

Although we thus slightly differ from Dr. Wilson, who is 
more diffident. than dogmatic in his conclusions, we consider his 
analysis of ved blindness as very valuable, and we agree with him 
in thinking that the subject is of great importance in a scientific 
point of view. 

In treating, in his Fourth Section, of the statistics of colour- 
blindness, or the extent to which it prevails in males and females, 
Dr. Wilson is led to conclude,—“ That in this country the num- 
ber of persons as markedly colour-blind, as Dalton was, i.e., 
given to mistake red for green, brown for green, purple for blue, 
and occasionally, even red for black, is not less than 1 in 50, and 
including all kinds and degrees of colour-blindness 1 in 20.” 
These results are deduced from the following very interesting table. 


Extent of Colour-Blindness as ascertained by the examination of 
1154 persons at Edinburgh in 1852-3. 

















| | 
} | . i ~ > . 
pio. of | No. of Soni | tegus | oon | Geter 
| Profession. Exam- |Colour-| Red Blue | Brown | Persons 
ined, | Blind. | with with with | Colour- 
Green. | Green. | Green. | Blind. 
4th Infantry, . ; ° «| 4271 3 6 12 13 jl in 141 
7th Hussars, . : . | 361 5 6 2 |lin 13-6 
Artillerymen, Leith Fort, ‘ 123 5 2 2 1 /|1 in 246 
Professor Kelland’s Pupils, .| 150 3 3 0 0 {Lin 50 
Edinburgh Police, . 7 , 158 5 1 2 2 |lin 31-6 
Students of Veterinary College, 47 l 0 1 0 jl in 47 
Attendants at Royal Asylum, . 42 5 1 2 1 /lin 8-4 
Dr. George Wilson’s Pupils, . 20 2 0 0 0 it in J0 
Over 1 
Total, - | 1154] 65 19 25 19 | in 17:9 























That colour-blindness is a hereditary defect and clings to certain 
families, cannot be doubted. “ With few exceptions,” says Dr. 
Wilson, “every one of the parties whose cases I have specially 
recorded has near relatives as colour-blind as himself.” Five of 
them had each a brother colour-blind. One has five brothers 
equally defective. The father, brother, sister, and nephew of 
another are equally so. The Countess of D.’s father, son, and 
two nephews are colour-blind, and a Mr. §S. has, or had, five 
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near relatives in the same predicament. That colour-blindness 
prevails among females is proved by the preceding statement ; 
but Dr. Wilson has no results to indicate its extent. 

We come now to Dr. Wilson’s ji/th and very interesting section 
on the theories of colour-blindness. Omitting minor opinions on 
the subject, he considers only twoof the more prominent, namely :— 

1. The Chromatic theory, or that which refers the phenomena 
to the chromatic condition of certain portions of the optical ap- 
paratus of the eye; and 

2. The cerebro-retinal theory which refers the phenomena to 
the peculiar organization of its nervous apparatus, 

1. The Chromatic Theories are only two in number, namely, 
the one adopted by Dr. Dalton, and another suggested, but not 
adopted, by Sir David Brewster. 

Dr. Dalton considered it as “ almost beyond a doubt, that one 
of the humours of his eye, and of the eyes of his fellows, was a 
coloured medium, probably some modification of blue,” and he 
thought that “it must be the vitreous humour, otherwise it 
might be discovered by inspection, which has not been done.” 
This opinion was adopted by M. Prevost of Geneva; but in so 
far as Dr. Dalton’s case is concerned, it has been disproved by 
the fact, ascertained by Mr. Ransome, after the Doctor’s death, 
that, with the exception of a slight amber colour in the crystal- 
line, the aqueous and vitreous humours of Dr. Dalton’s eyes 
were colourless, and that the tunics, the retina, choroid, and 
sclerotic presented no peculiarity. 

Notwithstanding this result, Dr. Wilson very justly remarks 
that it is still “ worth a brief consideration whether colour- 
blindness ever depends on alterations in the colour of the optical 
apparatus of the eye,” and he proceeds to adduce various chro- 
matic phenomena which have been observed in connexion with 
it, and may have some influence over our perception of colour. 

The first of these is a fact mentioned by Sir David Brewster, 
“that in dissecting many hundred eyes of quadrupeds and 
fishes, he observed that the vitreous humour was in some cases 
of a greenish blue colour,” and “that in several cases the re- 
tina had a marked French gray or blue tint, which decidedly 
absorbed red light.” Hence he “ was led to hazard the idea of 
a blue retina, as one which might be admissible as a cause of 
colour-blindness ; but only on the supposition that the choroid 
coat should prove to be the seat of vision.” Dr. Wilson thinks 
that this limitation was not necessary, because a coloured retina 
would give a perception of colour. This, however, depends upon 
the place of the stratum of the retina, (for the retina is a com- 
pound membrane,) in which the colour resides. If in a stratum 
anterior, or coincident with the true membrane, which carries the 
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sensation to the brain, its colour would be perceived ; but if pos- 
terior to it, it would not. But though this chromatic theory is given 
by its author as a mere conjecture, there are several facts, besides 
those on which it was founded, which deserve notice. In the “rods 
and bulbs” of the majority of the lower animals, and particu- 
larly in the Chelonian reptiles and birds, “ globules resembling 
oil, either colourless or possessing most brilliant tints of yellow or 
crimson, occur.”* Mr. Bowman, too, has observed in a portion of 
the retina of the tortoise a most elegant array of pale, of yellow, 
and of crimson globules, which in birds display most beautiful 
patterns of colour. These facts are brought forward by Dr. 
Wilson to induce competent inquirers “ to study these globules, 
in reference to their possible influence on the vision of colour.” 
Among the other possible sources of, or influences upon, 
colour vision, Dr. Wilson mentions the yellow spot of the retina, 
and the colours of the choroid. This spot, the macula lutea, or 
limbus luteus of Soemmering, who discovered it, is found only 
in the human retina, and in the retina of apes, and some lizards, 
The true character of this yellow spot and its use are equally 
unknown, According to Soemmering it is a hole, called the 
foramen centrale, and according to Messrs. Tod and Bowman 
it is a minute aperture. But whatever it is, it has properties 
different from every other part of the retina. It is the spot of 
most distinct vision, or that upon which we bring the image of any 
object or part of an object, which we wish to see most distinctly. 
It is also the spot, as Sir David Brewster discovered, which, 
after the eye is refreshed by being for some time shut, is less 
sensible than the rest of the retina to light, showing itself for an 
instant as an opaque reddish brown spot, and therefore becom- 
ing first sensible to red light. | When the eye has been exposed 
to light, and after being shut, opened, this spot is more 
sensitive to light than the rest of the retina, and appears more 
luminous.{ The foramen centrale is also the spot upon which 
are depicted the yellow and blue sectors or houppes discovered 
by M. Haidinger.§ If we admit, then, that the foramen or 
hole extends through every stratum of the retina, then it follows 
that the choroid coat, immediately behind it, is the seat of 


vision. || 


* Edin. Monthly Med. Journal, July 1852, p. 54. 

+ This is obviously the dark spot described by Mr. Maxwell in Dr. Wilson’s 
Appendix, Note E, p. 164-5, 

{ Brewster’s Optics, new edit., p. 410; and Leports of Brit. Association, 1848, 
p. 48, 49. 

2 Ib. p. 245. 

|| This opinion we have long ago thought probable, and, without adopting it, 
have on various occasions brought forward arguments in its support. In his 
Treatise on Optics, new edit., p. 411 ; and Reports of Brit. Assoe., 1852, Sir 
David Brewster has deseribed a case in which the whole retina was paralyzed, 
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But whatever be the cause of Mr. Haidinger’s sectors, and 
whatever be the nature of the limbus luteus or yellow spot, they 
cannot influence the phenomena of colour-blindness, because 
the false perception of colour is seen by portions of the retina 
which have no connexion with them. 

The only other phenomenon of colour in the eye is that 
which occurs in the choroid coat and the eyes of quadrupeds, 
It is produced by the tapetum lucidum, which in the eyes of the 
sheep and the ox reflect a silvery, yellow, green, and red light. 
Sir David Brewster discovered in the human eye,—in the eye of 
a boy, about ten years of age, a reflection from the choroid of a 
bright red colour with a purplish tinge.* Dr. Mackenzie after- 
wards saw a reflection in the eye of a girl, and other persons have 
seen it, (particularly in albinos,) of the colour of burnished brass. 
How these colours could produce colour-blindness, even if they 
existed only in the colour-blind, we cannot venture to conjec- 
ture. They exist in the choroid, and they must pass through 
and colour the retina; but how these colours of varying tints 
affect white light, incident on the retina uniformly, we cannot 
tell. Sir David Brewster, who examined them in the tapetum 
taken from the eye of a newly-killed ox, found that they were 
the colours of thin plates. When the tapetum was dried, its sur- 
face became absolutely black in consequence of the fibres having 
shrunk to tlie size of the third of a millionth part of an inch— 
the size which produces blackness. One of these tapeta he has 
now in his possession, and after lying a quarter of a century in 
this dried state, it exhibits the beautiful green and blue tints, 
when the fibres are swelled by water into their colour-producing 
dimensions.t It is curious, in the present day, to read the 
strange speculations of men like Monro, Hunter, and others, 
that this colour is derived from the green grass on which the 
animals fed, or was intended to make that grass more visible 
in the dark! We might as well expect green eyes in shepherds, 


and the gentleman, who is now living, saw only through the foramen centrale by 
the action of the choroid coat alone! The function of the choroid coat, in vision, 
is explained in the first edition of the treatise above referred to, p. 291, London, 
1831. The same doctrine seems to be adopted by Professor Goodsir, and the 
continental physiologists.—See din. Trans. vol, xxi. p. 347. 

* This observation, which Dr. Wilson (din. Trans, vol. xxi. p. 329), mentions 
as first made by Mr. Cumming, in 1847, and by Brucke a little later, was made 
by Sir David Brewster in 1824; and an account of it published in October 1833, 
in Phil. Mag. vol. iii, p. 289. It is referred to also in his Treatise on Opties, edition 
of 1831, p. 291. 

+ See Phil. Mag., October 1833, vol. iii, p. 288, and Mr. Fielding of Hull’s 
paper on the J/embrana rersicolor in the anterior lamina of the choroid in the same 
Journal, Jan. 1834, vol. iv. p. 14. Dr. Wilson does not seem to have been 


acquainted with these articles, 
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or seek for a pin in twilight by means of the rays scattered from 
the cornea and the sclerotic. 

We now come to the second class of theories of colour-blind- 
ness, to which Dr. Wilson gives the name of the cerebral and 
the retinal theories, the first of which is that of the phrenologists, 
who suppose that the faculty of distinguishing colours depends on 
the development of a portion of the ‘brain in the middle of the 
superciliary ridge, or over the roof of the orbit. We regret that 
Dr. Wilson should have taken any notice of such a theory—a 
theory founded on a hypothesis which all natural philosophers 
disavow.* The theory itself, even if we admit the hypothesis, has 
not only not a single fact to support it; but is contradicted 
by every comparison that has been made between the bump, or 
the hollow in the bone, (for there may be nothing corresponding 
to these in the brain,) and the power or the defect in the dis- 
tinction of colours. 

In discussing the retinal theories, we must begin by the 
humiliating confession that we do not even know that the retina 
is the seat of vision, and that, if it is, we know little of its struc- 
ture or its functions. By the retinal theory we must understand 
the theory which ascribes colour-blindness to some peculiarity 
or defect in the condition of the nervous structure or structures, 
which convey the impressions of light to the brain. 

The existence of colour-blindness might almost have been 
predicted from analogous defects in the other organs of sensa- 
tion. In the senses of Touch, Taste, Smell, and Hearing, such 
defects certainly exist. The sense of Zouch has not yet been 
sufficiently studied, but we have reason to believe that it is not 
only capable, in certain persons, of distinguishing colours, but 
incapable in others of distinguishing particular colours. Both 
Mr. Wartmann and Dr. Wilson have examined individuals who 
correct by the touch, the erroneous judgments which they form 

regarding colours. In the sense of Tuste the same defect exists. 
Some persons are highly sensible to certain tastes, and not to 
others, Some cannot distinguish Sour from Bitter, and we know 





* We regret this the more after perusing his excellent note H, in which he 
condescends to argue with Mr. Combe whether Lord Jeffrey had or had not that 
appreciation of colours which is supposed to be indicated by the size of a bone, 
It is admitted that his Lordship’s colour bone was in defect. It is admitted also 
that he was not colour-blind, and a question in physical science is made to de- 
pend on the conflicting testimony of persons who deny or maintain that he had 
‘a fine sense of the harmony of colours.” 

+ Mr. Wartmann refers to three cases in which blind persons discriminate 
colours by the touch, and Dr. Wilson mentions the case of Alexander Lyon of 
Stirling, whom he himself saw tell the colours of “ men’s dresses, promptly and 
correctly.” The writer of this Article saw Lyon, at an earlier period of his life, 
in 1810, perform the same experiment successfully. He is said, however, to have 
failed “in indicating the colours of silk or cotton fabrics.” 
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of a gardener who is not sensible to the taste of strawberries. 
In the sense of Smell, the same incapacity exists of recognising 
the presence of particular odours, though others are quickly per- 
ceived. ut it is in the sense of Hearing that we have the most 
perfect analogy with colour-blindness. Certain ears that hear 
all ordinary sounds most distinctly, are deaf to grave sounds, 
while others are deaf to shrill sounds, like the chirp of the cricket 
and the grasshopper,* just as the colour-blind see the colours at 
one extremity of the spectrum, and not at the other. 

Among the retinal theories of colour-blindness, that of Dr. 
Thomas Young is the earliest. He attributes the defect to “ the 
absence or paralysis of those fibres of the retina which are calcu- 
lated to perceive red;” but nobody knows that there are any 
fibres for the perception of red, blue, and yellow light, or that 
there are any fibres at all. Sir John Herschel,f and Mr. 
Wartmann,f{ in his first Memoir, ascribe colour-blindness to 
“a defect in the sensorium;” but we know nothing of the 
sensorium, and therefore a defect in it means nothing more 
than the truism that the colour-blind have the defect of not see- 
ing colours. Mr, Wartmann, however, in his second Memoir, 
has advanced a step farther. He conceives that the retina is in 
such an abnormal state, that it vibrates similarly with a red and 
green ray. But this again is just a truism, and so is Professor 
Kelland’s theory; and we cannot agree with Dr. Wilson in 
attaching any value to them. If we are to assume that the 
retina is a vibrating body, like the tympanum, the simple state- 
ment of the analogy between cricket-deafness and colour-blind- 
ness is as satisfactory to the mind as any theory, however in- 
genious or elaborate it may be. If the cause of colour-blindness 
depends on the retina as a vibrating body, or upon the vibration 
of separate fibres for separate colours, which is probable, we shall 
never advance any farther in our inquiries. If it depends on 
the absorption of light by any portion of the optical apparatus 
of the eye, which is improbable, its cause may sometime or other 
be discovered. § 





* The writer of this Article, though his hearing is perfect, and each ear equally 
acute for all ordinary sounds, is absolutely deaf to the chirp of the cricket with 
one ear, while he hears it distinctly with the other. We do not believe that cach 
eye of the colour-blind has been separately tested. 

+ Treatise on Light, sect. 507, p. 434. 

t Mémoire, &e.; or, Phil. Mag. 1844, vol. xxv. p. 140. 

§ Both Mr. Wartmann and Dr. Wilson have expressed the opinion, that the 
phenomena of colour-blindness could not be accounted for by the existence of 
colour in the transparent membranes of the eye. ‘This we cannot admit. Ifa 
solid, a fluid, or a gas should absorb the extreme half of the red space in the spec- 
trum, and at the same time as much, or as many separate parts of the more re- 
frangible rays, as would be complementary to the red space absorbed, the solid, 
fluid, or gas, would be colourless. The absorbing action of coloured membranes, 
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Before quiting this part of our subject, we must notice a diffi- 
culty, already referred to* respecting the perception of white light. 
In so far as we can find, the colour- blind have a distinct perception 
of whiteness. Colonel assures us that he sees substances 
purely white, and Mr. Dyster, in reply to our inquiry, has sent us 
two pieces of white paper, one of which he considers to have a 
slight tinge of blue, and the other to be colourless white. His per- 
ception of white is perfect. We see the two papers exactly as he 
sees them. Here then is a difficulty which no theory can solve. 
If white is necessarily a compound of red, yellow, and blue, and 
if in certain of Dr. Wilson’s cases red is black and totally invisible, 
how does it happen that red is distinctly and fully seen as an in- 
gredient of white light? If there are separate fibres for convey- 
ing to the brain the perception of each colour, or if every fibre 
vibrates in a different manner for every colour, why should they 
not vibrate as perfectly when excited by ved light acting alone, 
as by red light acting in composition? The only possible explan- 
ation, we think, must be derived from the supposition that each 
fibre, or the whole retina, carries the perception of all colours 
to the brain, and that the dormant faculty of vibrating to red 
acting alone, is roused when the fibre or the retina is, at the 
same time, vibrating to yellow and blue; just as anear, deaf in 
ordinary circumstances to sounds of certain intensity, hears them 
distinctly in a rumbling carriage, or when the nervous apparatus 
is, as it were, put on the alert, or agitated by discordant sounds. 

In his sixth section, Dr. Wilson treats of the prevention and 
cure of colour-blindness, and of its advantages and disadvantages. 
He discusses the subject under three divisions :— 

1. Does colour-blindness admit of cure? 

2. Does it admit of temporary palliation or correction ? 

3. For what professions is colour-blindness a disqualification ? 





1. To the first of these questions we reply with Dr. Wilson 
that congenital colour-blindness is incurable. 

2. To the second we give the same reply as Dr. Wilson, that 
it caunot be palliated by the use of coloured glasses, nor by 
Dr. Trinchetti’s proposal to extract the crystalline lens, nor by 
Szokalski or Seebeck’s proposal to gaze protractedly on coloured 
bodies. The only mode of palliating this defect is by making 





&c., in the eye may be quite different from any of the absorbing media at present 
known. Who, for example, would have believed, till they saw it, that the very 
palest and almost colourless nitrous gas would exercise upon light such a strange 
absorptive power, as to cut up the spectrum into hundreds of differently luminous 
bands ? 

* See puges 326 and 332. 
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use of artificial lights, in which the red and yellow rays are pre- 
dominant. In such flames all the elements of white light should 
be present, but for the most common cases of colour-blindness, 
(the red and green cases,) the red and yellow rays which are the 
produce of imperfect combustion should exist in excess, For 
other cases the student will readily discover which of the colours 
of the spectrum should predominate. 

3. The third question put by Dr. Wilson is one of great im- 
portance, and he has discussed it with his usual sagacity. The 
obvious reply to the question is that colour-blindness incapacitates 
the individual for all professions in which he has to judge of 
colour. Dr. Wilson has answered the question more minutely 
within a limited range. Owing to the hopelessness of curing, 
or even palliating the defect, he considers it “ necessary to ex- 
clude from certain professions, where that is practicable, those 
who suffer from it.” Children colour-blind should, he thinks, be 
dissuaded from callings such as that of the house-painter, the 
dyer, and the weaver, and should not be strongly encouraged to 
become analytical chemists, naturalists, botanists, geologists, or 
physicians, We are disposed to add that they should not be 
allowed to be physicians, apothecaries, nurses, or cooks, or of any 
profession in which coloured medicines, powders, or solutions, 
are administered to the sick, or coloured substances used in the 
preparation of food. 

Dr. Wilson is not very dissuasive in dealing with the colour- 
blind aspirant after zesthetical fame. He thinks that the juvenile 
artist will cheerfully surrender his palette, when he is blind to 
its polychromatic surface; but he encourages him to employ his 
eye “for form and outline, light and shade, chiaro obscuro, aerial 
perspective, and other achromatic aspects of pictorial objects,” 
and recommends to him “ crayon drawing, sketching in sepia and 
Indian ink, lithography and engraving, and especially architec- 
ture and sculpture.” We are hardly disposed to second this 
recommendation. The defective eye must generally copy from 
coloured objects ; and if the artist is blind, or partially blind, to 
some colours, and confounds others, he cannot copy in light and 
shadow a polychromatic object,—he cannot give the lights and 
shades which variegate its surface and which are seen by normal 
eyes. The copies of coloured portraits and landscapes made by 
the photographer are sometimes hideous, and exhibit defects of a 
very singular kind, The d/ue in the human skin turns out white, 
and the red either opaque or black, and lights and shades of the 
most extraordinary kind are thus produced. Photography has 
a great victory to gain before it can achieve its highest pur- 
pose,—the reproduction of colour. In this branch of his pro- 
fession the photographer is colour-blind, and the colour-blind 
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artist will not greatly excel the photographer. Even with the 
whitest marble he will occasionally fail ; and if we are to intro- 
duce colour into statuary we must deprive the colour-blind 
sculptor of his chisel. 

The professions for which the colour-blind are most seriously 
disqualified are, as Dr. Wilson justly states, “ the sailor and 
railway servant, who have daily to peril human life and property 
on the indications which a coloured flag or lamp seems to give.” 
In the royal navy, the colour-signal-men are selected as having 
a quick eye for colour; but in the merchant ships Dr. Wilson 
suspects that more than one of the fatal shipwrecks and col- 
lisions, which are so numerous, “ may have resulted from the 
mistaken colour of a light-house beacon or harbour-lamp, which, 
on a strange coast, and with, perhaps, the accompaniments of a 
snow storm or a thick fog, has been wrongly deciphered by a 
colour-blind pilot.” On railways he considers the danger much 
greater than at sea, and yet we are not aware of any case in which 
an accident has happened from this cause. ‘This, however, is no 
reason why the railway companies should not adopt one or other 
of the two securities suggested by our author, either that all their 
“ servants should be tested for colour-blindness or that the shape 
and movemen*s of signals should be substituted for green as a 
caution signal, and ved as one for danger. We have long ago 
pointed out the danger, even when we have to deal with normal 
eyes, of usi.g red lights as distinguishing lights on our coasts. 
It says little for the science of our light-house engineers that 
they adopted the only colour which white light can assume in 
abnormal states of the atmosphere; and as the same objection 
applies to the red lights at our railway stations, the sooner they 
are abandoned the better. 

The public are under deep obligations to Dr. Wilson for hav- 
ing taken up this subject with so much zeal, and treated it with 
so much sagacity. In his supplement of twenty pages “on 
Railway and Ship Signals in relation to Colour-blindness,” he 
has explained minutely the nature of the danger to which the 
trains are exposed by the present system, and has suggested dif- 
ferent methods of effecting better arrangements. 

1. There are three kinds of Railway Signals in use, Pillar or 
Mast Signals, Flag Signals, and Lamp Signals. All of these are 
used in the day-time, the lamps being necessary even in summer 
while the trains are passing through the tunnels. 

These signals, which are used in most railways, indicate 
SAFETY, CAUTION, and DANGER. In the Pillar Signals, when 
the signal is to the left of the engine-driver, the WHITE side of 
the Fan is seen, and indicates ALL RIGHT—GO ON. When the 
signal is to his right, the GREEN side of the Fan is seen, and im- 
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plies cauTIon—co stow. When the signal of DANGER or 
STOP is given, two Fans, both painted RED, indicate it to the 
engine-driver. At night these same indications are made by 
White, Green, and Red Lamps, which turn on the top of the 
Pillar. 

On some lines Danger and Safety only are indicated, the one 
by the Red side of a disc by day, or a lamp by night, and the 

other by the White side of the disc by day, and a White light 
at night. 

The Semaphores are tall pillars having a moveable arm at 
their top like the blade of a clasp knife. When the blade is 
shut up within the post it signifies ALL RIGHT. When elevated 
to an angle of 43° it indicates CAUTION, and when raised to an 
angle of 90° DANGER. A triple Jamp with White, Green, and 
Red lights, is attached to the Pillar. 

The Flag Signals are merely pieces of woollen gauze, White, 
Red, and Green, attached to hand-staffs carried and exposed by 
the signal man. 

The lamps are generally provided with deeply convex lenses 
of White, Green, and Red glass. “ All trains carry at night a 
White head lamp in front of the Engine, and both by night and 
by day a Red tail lamp is attached to the last carriage. At night 
two or more additional Red lamps are generally carried on each 
side of the train, and one behind on the right side of the 
Engine.” 

In pointing out the disadvantages attending the use of red 
and green for railway signal- colours, Dr. Wilson adduces several 
interesting facts which deserve to be more thoroughly studied. 
One of these to which we have already referred, is the supposed 
visibility of blue light where the red is invisible. "The fox-hunter, 
it is said, loses in faint twilight the power of distinguishing a red 
from a black coat ; and Professor Dove of Berlin, mentions that 
he has often observed that on leaving a picture-gallery on the 
approach of night, “ the ved colours had altogether disappeared, 
while the blue “appeared in all their strength.” In proof of the 
correctness of these views, Dr. Wilson says, that “ It is sufficient 
to contrast the appearance of the evening sky, after sunset, as 
seen through a red and a blue glass. The former grows darker 
and darker as daylight departs, and rapidly becomes, to all prac- 
tical intents, opaque ; the latter, though taken of such thickness 
as to be darker than the red by full “daylight, continues trans- 
parent so long as the faintest twilight lasts, and by contrast with 
the red appears to. increase in visibility and transparency as 
darkness comes on.” In explanation of this experiment, Mr. 
W. Swan rejects the one previously given by Dr. Wilson, 

namely, the greater sensibility of the eye to blue than to red 
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light, and reasons in the following manner :—“ I see a reason,” 
he says, “for the disappearance of the red, and the continued 
visibility of the blue, as the darkness increases, quite independ- 
ent of any difference of sensibility of the eye to these colours, 
which, if I recollect aright, was the explanation given of the 
phenomenon. Suppose the blue glass to be rather more opaque 
than the red in full daylight, or, to be more exact, suppose it to 
transmit a less percentage of the total incident light than the 
red does, it will then appear darker than the red.” 

There can be no doubt that this would be the case, seeing, as 
Mr. Swan states, that daylight contains much red, and _ twilight 
little red, and more and more blue as night advances; but it is 
not true, as Mr. Swan avers, “ that the red glass will transmit a 
constantly decreasing, and the blue glass a constantly increasing, 
proportion of the whole incident light; and that at length the 
red glass will become almost opaque to the light falling on it, 
while the blue will appear more transparent than before.” 
All this would be true if the blue light of the sky contained 
no red rays, and if we possessed blue glasses, which transmit- 
ted only the same blue rays, without any of the red. Under 
such circumstances the blue glass would transmit as little red, 
and the red glass as little blue as a plate of metal ; but our bloc 
glasses transmit a great deal of red light, so much so that in 
increasing the thickness of some of them they become red, 
almost all the blue being absorbed, while the red glasses of 
moderate thicknesses absorb all the blue, and the other more 
refrangible rays. Accurate experiments are therefore required 
before we can arrive at sound conclusions on this point, and 
ascertain the relative visibilities of different colours as produced 
by artificial glasses, and as modified by the different sensibilities 
of the eye to ; different colours. 

But however this may be, there can be no doubt of the correct- 
ness of Mr. Swan’s views in reference to the danger of using red 
signals in twilight, when they are more wanted than in the broad 
light of day. 

Dr. Wilson has mentioned various other reasons against the 
use of red and green signals. It has been stated, though we 
doubt the accuracy of the observation, that a red light at a dis- 
tance seems much farther off than a colourless light placed_be- 
side it,* and hence it would follow that danger sionals would ap- 
pear less near than they are, so that a “ standing train would 
thus be exposed to the risk of being run into by the moving 
one.” Dr. Wilson reminds us also of another objection to red 
ee made did an anonymous writer in the Times, namely, 





* The reverse of this is true in binocular vision. 
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that as the engine-driver must often assist his stoker in supply- 
ing coal to the furnace, he might be unable from the action of 
the fiery glare upon his eye, to recognise a small red flag unex- 
pectedly waved in front of his engine. 

From these observations it is obvious that coloured signals, 
such as they now exist, should be discontinued on all our rail- 
ways, and, as Dr. Wilson suggests, that “ different colours 
should be connected with different shapes, so as to vary the num- 
ber of signals and heighten their dissimilarity.” An arrangement 
of this kind, in which colour is combined with form, both in day 
and night signals, has been erected by Mr. Bouch, at the Leven 
junction of the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway. ‘ One 
white disc denotes SAFETY by day; and one white light safety 
by night. One green fish tail denotes CAUTION by day; and 
one green light caution by night. Two red discs denote DAN- 
GER by day, and two red lights danger by night.” 

From railway signals Dr. Wilson passes to the system of red 
and green lights at present in use on board steam-vessels, and 
adopted by the Admiralty in 1852. All British steam-vessels, 
when under steam, are strictly required between sunset and sun- 
rise, to display a bright white light on the foremast head, a green 
light on the starboard side, and a red light on the port side, the 
side lights having screens of about three feet long, to prevent 
them from being seen across the bow, or from any direction ex- 
cept that of right a-head. The projectors of this system expect 
that by its adoption vessels will be ‘enabled to pass each other 
in the darkest night with almost equal safety as in broad day, 
and for the want of which, it is added, so many lamentable acci- 
dents have occurred.” Dr. Wilson has made it clear, by means 
of various diagrams, that this expectation will be realized only 
when two vessels approach one another directly, whether the 
steersman of each be colour-blind or not, because each will sce a 
triangle of lights approaching him; but that when vessels are 
crossing each other’s bows, or moving at right angles to each 
other, the steersman of one of the ships has only one coloured side 
light of the other ship, to tell him whether this ship is crossing to 
his right hand or to his left, “ and if he be the only look-out, 
and is colour-blind, he will be uncertain whether to port or star- 
board his helm. In like manner, when two vessels are passing 
each other, only the green or the red light will be seen by the 
pilot, and if one or both are colour-blind, these lights will be of 
less than no service, “ the red lamp may be mistaken for green, 
or the reverse, and a collision determined by the mistake.” 

It is obvious from these various considerations, that all co- 
loured signals should be abandoned both on land and at sea; and 
that our lighthouses should not be distinguished from each other 
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by red lights. The exclusion of the colour-blind from the office 
of signal-men would not give sufficient security either on ship- 
board or in railways. A temporary insensibility to colours, or a 
defective appreciation of them arising from local or accidental 
causes, might give rise to collisions of the most disastrous kind, 
while a change in the colours themselves from causes independent 
of the observer, might lead the sharpest-sighted watchman to 
make the most serious mistakes. Should it be otherwise de- 
termined, however, on grounds which we cannot now anticipate, 
that coloured lights are, under all circumstances, the most dis- 
tinct and distinguishable signals, the exclusion of the colour-blind 
from sea and railway service should certainly be adopted. Their 
defective appreciation of colour could be discovered by the sim- 
ple process which has already been mentioned, of making them 
arrange according to their colours parcels of cloth or paper hav- 
ing different colours and shades of colour. 

In enumerating certain social evils which may arise from co- 
lour-blindness, Dr. Wilson does not seem to have anticipated 
others of a very serious kind, from which much mischief may 
have arisen in the past, and from which much may be dreaded 
in the future. From the recent introduction of coloured signals 
at sea, and on railways, we are hardly entitled to suppose that 
any accidents have actually arisen from colour-blindness; but 
under all the circumstances to which we are about to refer, 
it is highly probable that not only loss of life, but calamities of 
a much higher order may have originated in this defect of vision. 
These evils may arise as follow :-— 

1. In the preparation of medicines. 

2. In the manufacture, adulteration, and preparation of food. 

3. In the operations of war, 

4, In criminal trials. 

1, Dr. Wilson has mentioned the profession of a physician as 
one which the colour-blind should not be encouraged to enter. 
In this opinion we readily concur, but we think that a colour- 
blind chemist and druggist would be a more dangerous member 
of society. ‘To mistake one substance for another in the admi- 
nistration of medicine, even if neither is a poison, may be at- 
tended with serious results, but if the substance administered is 
either a poison, or has poisonous qualities, the mistake may prove 
fatal. Many of the vegetable, as well as the mineral poisons, 
whether in powder or in solution, have the most brilliant colours, 
and when we consider how many mistakes are committed by 
apothecaries who have a perfect vision of colours, we cannot 
doubt that these mistakes would be more numerous with those 
who are colour-blind. 

2. If the imperfect vision of colours is a source of danger in 
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the preparation of medicines, it must have a wider range in the 
manufacture of food, where substances of all kinds and all 
colours are employed. In the manufacture of wines and arti- 
ficial beverages, where deleterious ingredients are often used to 
impart colour and flavour, we are exposed to the same danger. 
In the numerous cases, too, where food and drink are adul- 
terated by reckless hands, we have no security against the direct 
use of poisonous materials, while, at the same time, we run the 
risk of one coloured article being mistaken for another of less 
dangerous qualities. In the studio of the confectioner, where 
his works of art reflect more colours than those of the rainbow, 
powders and solutions of doubtful character contribute their 
ornamental powers; and they are still more dangerous in the 
cuisine or laboratory, where copper and brass utensils add their 
contingents of poison to those produced by the laurel-leaf and its 
congeners, or by the more hidden agencies of chemical transfor- 
mation. The value of a nice perception of colour, and the 
danger of wanting it, were impressed upon our minds by an 
accident which may be instructive to the reader. It took place 
in a country house, where a barrel was supplied with rain water 
from the quadrangular hollow of the slated roof, by an open 
leaden conduit passing through a garret, not generally accessible 
to the domestics, and in which were put aside things seldom used, 
Among these articles was a huge mass of crystals of superacetate 
of copper and lime, which had been carelessly taken out of its 
place and moved to the edge of the leaden conduit. During a 
heavy fall of rain the current of water in the conduit reached the 
superacetate, and carried the solution into the barrel below, 
from which water was occasionally drawn for culinary purposes. 
When a portion of the water was given to the master of the 
house, he was struck with the faint and beautiful blue tint of the 
fluid, which he knew to be the colour of pure water free of 
vegetable matter. Upon examining a larger quantity drawn from 
the well he found no trace of colour, and it had then disappeared 
also in the water afforded by the barrel. Bafiled in every 
attempt to discover the cause of the colour, he went to the 
garret, where he saw the dangerous proximity of the poisonous 
salt to the leaden conduit. Without this nice perception of 
colour the whole family might have been poisoned. 

3. In all the operations of war, whether it is carried on at sea or 
on land, where the opinions or decisions either of officers or of men 
are to be influenced by coloured objects, a defective perception 
of colour may lead to the most serious results. When armies 
stand in hostile array, in which the soldiers are dressed in white, 
in blue, in green, or in red—or where troops are indicated by the 
coloured standards which they bear, or when signals are given with 
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coloured flags or coloured lights, we have elements of danger 
from colour-blindness, more numerous, and more extensive, in 
their possible results, than those which arise from coloured sig- 
nals in ships or in railways, A colour-blind sentinel will not 
observe the approach of his red enemies, and the reconnoitring 
general may fail to discover his danger, or may command opera- 
tions when either his own eye or that of his aid-de-camp has given 
him false information. An officer colour-blind may order his 
company, his troop, or his brigade to fire upon his allies or upon 
his comrades, when, under their chameleon uniform, he has mis- 
taken them for enemies, or he may neglect to attack his enemies 
when he has mistaken them for friends. 

4, But it is in criminal trials, on the examination of witnesses 
that may be colour-blind, that we have the greatest reason to 
dread the results of colour-blindness. The coloured dresses of 
the thief or the murderer would be mistaken—one witness would 
contradict another, and in some cases the guilty individual would 
escape by a colour alibi, while an innocent party might, for a 
similar reason, be found guilty. If the criminal were a soldier, 
a colour-blind witness who saw him in the criminal act would 
describe him as dressed in green, while another witness who 
saw him only during his retreat from guilt, would describe him 
in his true dress. On a hundred other occasions where con- 
current testimony is necessary to the establishment of truths 
whether in criminal or in other trials, a judge and a jury igno- 
rant of the phenomena of colour-blindness, might be led into the 
grossest acts of injustice. 


Our exhausted limits will hardly permit us to give an account 
of the other works which we have placed at the head of this 
article. 

The two Memoirs of Professor Wartmann will repay the 
most careful study by the interesting facts and views which they 
contain. The following are the general results of his earliest 
Memoir :— 

1, Colour-blindness has not been studied by the ancients. 
2. It has been found only in individuals of the white race. 
3. There are many varieties of it from those who see only 
black and white, to those who in candle light confound approxi- 
mating shades of blue and green. 
. There are more colour-blind than is generally believed. 
The female sex furnishes a very small proportion. 
In certain cases they may be recognised by external signs. 
. There are as many with blue as with black eyes. 
. Colour-blindness is not always hereditary. 
It does not always affect the males of the same family. 
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10. It does not always commence at birth. 
11. The colour-blind do not judge as we do of complementary 


colours. 
12. Several of them are not sensible to the least refrangible 
rays, 


13. They see as we do the lines in the solar spectrum. 

14, They do not judge as we do of the contrast of colours. 

15. Colour-blindness does not arise from a vicious conformation 
of the eye or any coloration of the humours of the retina. 

16. The state of colour-blindness may be altered by very 
simple means. 

17. Colour-blindness has its origin in a defect of the sensorium. 


The second Memoir of Professor Wartmann contains discus- 
sions on the following topics :— 
1. On the classification of the colour-blind. 
2. On dichromatic colour-blindness. 
3. On polychromatic colour-blindness, 
4, On cases imperfectly described. 
5. On the number of the colour-blind, 
6. On the characteristics of colour-blindness, 
7. On their division according to sex. 
8. Is colour-blindness always congenital ? 
9. Its relation with the state of the other senses. 
10. Influence of parentage. 
11. Sensation of complementary colours. 
12. Sensibility to differently coloured rays, 
13. Statistics of colour-blindness. 
14. On touch in the judgment of colours. 
15. On the three theories of colour-blindness. 


The Memoir of M. D’Hombre Firmas, which was read to the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris in 1849, contains an account of 
three very interesting cases of colour-blindness, which are de- 
scribed with much accuracy, and of which no account has yet 
been given in our language. 

1. The late M. de , of Anduze, was blind to all colours, 
Coloured objects appeared to him of all shades of grey between 
black and white. ‘The only difference between a coloured and 
an uncoloured engraving was that the one was more clear than 
the other. He had heard that leaves were green, the sky blue, 
and blood red, but he never could apply these names to cloths 
or to papers of these colours. He could paint tolerably well, 
and pretended to be a connoisseur in the art, descanting with 
great adroitness on the composition, the drawing, the chiaro- 
obscuro, and the perspective of paintings, but he never gave an 
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opinion on their colouring. In like manner, when in a garden 
with company, he talked with fluency of the beauty, grandeur, 
regularity, and odour of the flowers, while he saw nothing in 
them but shades of grey. 

2. M.C of Alais, a gentleman thirty years of age, in per- 
fect health, and with good vision, was blind to all colours but 
yellow, every other appearing to have only different shades of 
grey between black and white. M. Firmas observed that he 
confounded the flowers of the common /ortensia with those 
of the blue variety, and also white and red Phloxes,—the 
leaves of these plants appearing to him of the same colour as 
their flowers. White roses were brighter than purple ones, but 
he saw yellow roses and Capucine as we do. Led, violet, blue, and 
white Queen-Margarets appeared to him more or less dark, but 
he saw so well their yellow centres that he recognised like others 
the browner and paler discs, This gentleman who studied geo- 
logy could make nothing of the colours used to mark the different 
strata in the chart of M. Dumas. The lacustrine, neocomian, 
and lias formations were the only ones he could distinguish : all 
the rest seemed to him painted with grey. He drew tastefully 
with crayons, china ink, and sepia. He once tried to colour a 
landscape and a bouquet of flowers, but he greatly failed, and 
the resulting pictures had a very ridiculous appearance. 

3. A young advocate of Montpellier could distinguish only 
yellow colours when the day was sombre, but he appreciated the 
different shades of it from orange to straw yellow. At noon, in 
full light, he saw a sort of purple, or reddish brown, of a blue or 
violet colour. He distinguishes the tint and the dresses of the 
persons he meets, and names the colours of the flowers in his 
garden, but it is conjectured that he knew them beforehand. 
Ile acknowledges, however, to his medical friend, that in the 
evening with the light of his lamp, and even in apartments well 
lighted, and at the theatre, purple, crimson, rose colour, blue and 
green, appear to him browns or greys more or less deep. 

M. D’Hombre Firmas has described these cases as new ex- 
amples of colour-blindness, without offering any theory or expla- 
nation of them. He mentions, however, that at Rome, when 
great illuminations are made, and tar barrels placed at the 
entrance to the principal palaces, the colours of the human face 
and of dresses are greatly changed. Every person who passes 
in front of these tar lights appear hideously pale, while red 
dresses and the red facings of an officer’s uniform appear brown. 
These effects must have been produced by the predominance in 
the tar flames of a great portion of the peculiar yellow light 
which is generated in all soda flames, but particularly in the 
combustion of salt. 
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Scottish Schools for the Middle Classes. 


Art. II.—1. The History of the High School of Edinburgh. 
By Wixu1am Steven, D.D. Edinburgh, Maclachlan and 
Stewart. 1849. 

2. The Rationale of Discipline, as exemplified in the High School 
of Edinburgh. By Proressor Pitians. Edinburgh, Mac- 
lachlan and Stewart. 1852. 

3. Leports and Prize Lists of the Edinburgh Academy. 1825 
to 1855. 

4. Report on the Grammar School, and other Educational Insti- 
tutions, under the Patronage of the Town-Council of Aberdeen. 
1854. 

5. Reports of the Examiners of Candidates for Appointments in 
the Civil Service of the East India Company ; with Copies of 
the Examination Papers. August 11th, 1855. 

6. Report on the Examination for Appointments in the Royal 
Artillery and Engineers, held at King’s College, London, on 
the 1st of August 1855, with Copies of the Examination 
Papers. London, Harrison. 13855. 


INGENIOUS persons have sometimes tried to picture what 
would happen, if the centre of gravity in the solar system could 
be suddenly transposed, and the movements of the planets con- 
founded by the intrusion of some new and vaster sun into their 
orbits. Great, through all their mighty cycles, would be the 
instant shock of change: infinite would be the crash and confu- 
sion, as they swayed under the influence of contending masses, 
Yet, if only they escaped immediate absorption, there is no doubt 
that the drifting bodies would soon resume obedience to their 
ancient laws; the bright band of satellites would readjust its 
movements to its altered centre; and though some forms of 
present organizations might have perished in the huge catas- 
trophe, the hand of the Creator would soon evolve a fresh and 
perhaps nobler order from the chaos, as the new system was 
pursuing its revolutions through the heavens. 

Now we have at the present moment a small analogy to this 
hypothetical convulsion, in the sudden influence of recent exa- 
minations on the old educational systems. No such attraction 
as that Indian examination, more particularly, had ever before 
disturbed the quiet routine of our schools and colleges. There 
had been a few little-heeded premonitory symptoms: petty 
examinations, about which scarcely anybody cared, and which 
had small effect, except to force some slight modifications into 
existing plans, or to expose a few schoolmasters to the worry 
of anxious consultations with embarrassed parents. But this 
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Indian examination was a very different matter. Here were 
great prizes to gain, instead of doubtful plucks to avoid; rank, 
an early settlement, and wealth; a valuable certainty for the 
present, and untold possibilities for the future, amidst those 
dusky millions of the East, whose rule had till now been guarded 
by a jealous monopoly of patronage. It was now time for all 
colleges and schools to bestir themselves. And the effect has 
been, to transfer at one blow the main strength of examinatorial 
influence to a central board, or it may prove to be an aggregate 
of such boards, existing entirely outside of all our seats of learn- 
ing, and entirely exempt from their control. The wand of mere 
college examiners is broken. Their approval is no longer looked 
up to by the student as his highest educational reward. Their 
judgment may be reversed on appeal to a tribunal, which can 
recompense its favourites by richer prizes. Every one, therefore, 
is naturally looking to see how the old institutions will bear the 
strain of this new trial; how they will comport themselves 
under this unexpected change. Now, men are saying, we shall 
all know how far old boastings will be justified, and whether 
venerable claims will be confirmed. Now we can examine 
examiners. Now we can turn the tables on the dignified autho- 
rities of college rule. We have at last obtained a central appeal 
to balance their pretensions; a court of supervision, which may 
correct some arrogance, dispel some foolish vapouring, and 
secure its true place for modest and hitherto neglected merit. 
Their first impulse, therefore, hurried men to a speedy count- 
ing up of marks, and comparison of relative success, England 
boasted of her triumph with one in every four of her numerous 
candidates. Ireland, though the Dublin men had a grievous 
disappointment, was yet not quite inconsolable with her one in 
sach eleven. Scotland bewailed the solitary promise of the one 
who succeeded, from her whole array of fifteen aspirants. So 
again, Oxford pointed proudly to her eight winners out of nine- 
teen candidates, as an answer in full to the ignorance and mis- 
conception, which had dreamed that nothing useful or practical 
could spring from her secluded halls. Cambridge was a little 
doubtful whether all was fair, when she found that her thirty-two 
candidates only produced six winners; but she drew some com- 
fort from the fact, that they stood rather higher than the sons of 
her sister on the roll. The London University College claimed the 
first man on the whole list, and was otherwise content to gain two 
places with six candidates. King’s College, London, and Queen’s 
College, Galway, held their heads higher at securing one place 
each with only two candidates. Queen’s College, Cork, could 
not complain, because she too had only one place with five can- 
didates, when she saw that her unfortunate elder sister of Dublin 
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did not gain a single place with fourteen. To console the 
wounded pride of Dublin, a fellow of Trinity College immedi- 
ately published an abstruse calculation to prove that her students 
had “fought in the shade.” But alas for Scotland! she had 
little ground for either immediate boast or after-thought solace. 
There was dismay throughout the land when it was heard, that 
the country had been beaten hollow on its favourite ground : 
that while the Scotch universities and schools had shewn their 
good-will by sending fifteen candidates, they had sadly exposed 
their weakness when only one of the fifteen succeeded. We have 
no wish to reopen unnecessarily the controversy which this pro- 
voking result occasioned; but some points in it seem to demand 
a closer handling. It must be admitted that Scotland has been 
in many respects unfairly treated in the recent changes. This 
has been clearly shewn by other writers. But when we look at 
the great breadth of the examination, and the large amount of 
attainable marks (6875), as contrasted with the smallness of the 
numbers which actually commanded success, (the highest being 
2254, and the lowest 1120,) we do not think that there are 
many Scotchmen who are not conscious of a painful misgiving, 
that their countrymen had not been properly equipped for the 
contest. 

On this, as on all other subjects, the plain truth is also the 
most wholesome. Do not let us try to hide it by phrases. Do 
not let us go off the scent by carping at the examiners, finding 
fault with their questions, suggesting doubts about their rules, 
or complaining of the unfair exclusion of Scottish professors from 
their list. There may be something in all this, and it will be 
well to get it amended if we can. But it is our still earlier duty 
to look to our own faults, and to see that they are amended. If 
Scotchmen were beaten, there are several respects in which Scot- 
land was herself to blame. 

They were beaten, then, because the raw and medley classes 
of Scottish universities cannot follow up the splendid drill of 
Scottish schools, They were beaten, because Scottish parents 
have been penny-wise and pound-foolish ; because they have for- 
gotten the means while they were grasping at the end; because 
they have sent forth their sons to the battle of life, after grudg- 
ing them the training which they needed for the war; because 
they have impoverished their schools, by draining them of their 
older pupils, and drowned their universities, by flooding their 
halls with boyish students; because they have so shamefully 
underpaid the learned, that they have almost starved learning 
itself out of the land; because they have thus spoilt the fair 
stream of Scottish education, which flows near its source with a 
firm and steady current, by letting it flush forth too soon into 
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the diffusive, the shallow, and the worthless, instead of damming 
it up so as to make it strong, clear, powerful, and profound. 

These are no words of ours only. They are but echoes of the 
penitential lamentations which have been sounding everywhere 
more or less clearly, and of course in some quarters with more 
or less opposition, during the last few months; in reviews and 
newspapers, in pamphlets and speeches, from council chambers 
and from professorial chairs. Now, if ever, is the time to roll 
off this disgrace from Scotland. 

But to have any chance of doing so, we must first estimate 
calmly and coolly the precise disadvantages of our present posi- 
tion, and then seek for such improvements as may be perfectly 
compatible with the continued enjoyment of some great advan- 
tages, our possession of which we should be the last to deny. 

We propose now to take up the subject with reference to the 
higher class of schools in Scotland, as an indispensable comple- 
ment to what has been urged, and well urged, by others, on the 
necessity of University extension and reform. 

The reader, who has no personal knowledge of the subject, 
may gain as much as he needs from any one of the four publi- 
cations which we have put first on our list. The Rationale of 
Discipline, by Professor Pillans, is the record of the school ex- 
perience of an energetic and now veteran teacher—a record 
which commands the homage due to single-minded and success- 
ful zeal. The History of the High School of Edinburgh is a 
tribute from a disciple of that ancient Institution, who has col- 
lected the scattered facts of its annals, and all recoverable 
details about its masters and its pupils, with an affectionate and 
genial care. The other great Edinburgh school, the Academy, 
has hitherto satisfied itself with furnishing materials for its future 
history ; but a full knowledge of its system, and of the varied 
successes of its pupils, may be gathered from the volumes of its 
annual reports. The pamphlet on the Aberdeen Grammar 
School was due to the energy of its then rector, Mr. W. D. 
Geddes, now promoted to the professorship of Greek in King’s 
College, Aberdeen. It suggests several important improve- 
ments, which are understood to be obstructed, as is usual in 
Scotland, by the state of the endowment. 

There is one marked peculiarity in Scotch education which 
may facilitate our present work, namely, the uniformity which 
pervades its method from the top to the bottom. We have 
nothing like the vast gulf which separates an English village 
school from Eton; or which makes Eton totally distinct from 
Oxford. Our leading High Schools are only improvements on 
the models of our elementary schools. ‘The classes of our Uni- 
versities are only an expansion, with an unavoidable remission in 
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strictness, of the classes of our High Schools. Scotch schools 
differ from each other, not so much in form or plan, as in the 
rank of their pupils, the number, attainments, and emoluments 
of their masters, and the general level of their work. And 
even on these points, there runs a bond of fellowship, both in 
good and evil, through their several gradations. That old boast 
of Scotland, the healthy mixture of ranks in the competition of 
her class-rooms, has not yet finally departed. On the other 
hand, many of her highest schoolmasters continue, like their 
humbler brethren, to receive a most inadequate remuneration. 
Her most learned scholars, again, still rise occasionally from the 
masterships of her obscurer schools, And it is still no uncom- 
mon thing for a boy, who has received his only training in the 
school of some remote village, to fight a successful battle in the 
Universities, with the pupils of the leading Institutions. It 
must be understood, then, that the characteristics discoverable 
in the upper range of Scottish schools are, to a great extent, 
repeated throughout the whole educational system, of which 
such schools form the central part. 

The volume of Dr. Steven shall furnish us with some extracts, 
to bring the High School of Edinburgh before us :— 


The High School in 1803.—“ The first day I entered Dr. Adam’s 
class, he came forward to meet me, and said, ‘Come away, sir, you 
will see more done here in an hour than in any other school in Europe” I 
sat down on one of the cross-benches. The class appeared very 
numerous and in the finest order. The Doctor was calling up pupils 
from all parts of it; taking sometimes the head, sometimes the foot 
of the forms; sometimes he examined the class downwards, from 
head to foot; sometimes upwards, from foot to head. The boys 
construed and answered with extraordinary readiness and precision, 
illustrating every allusion to Roman or Grecian history, antiquities, 
geography, mythology, &c. Nothing was omitted necessary to bring 
out the author’s meaning, and impress it upon the class. He fre- 
quently alluded to his own works, in which he told them everything 
was to be found, if they took the trouble of consulting them. The 
Doctor was always on the floor ; sometimes retiring to his desk, and 
leaning against it, but never sitting down. His attitudes and 
motions were very animated. In one hand he held a book or his 
spectacles, in the other, his taws or ferula, which he frequently 
flourished, and occasionally applied with great effect ; but there was 
nothing like severity. I was amazed at the order, readiness, and accu- 
racy of his class. .. . The next class which I visited, in company with 
a friend, was that of Mr. Alexander Christison, who was afterwards 
professor of Humanity. He was seated quite erect in his desk, on 
which his left elbow rested, his chin resting on his thumb, and his 
fore-finger turned up towards his temple, and occasionally pressed 
against his nose. When we entered, he took no notice of us. He 
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was giving short sentences in English, and requiring the boys to turn 
them extempore into Latin, and vary them through all the moods and 
tenses; which they did with great readiness and precision. He 
alluded to the Latin compositions and fine classical taste of our great 
poet, Milton, whom he lauded to the skies. His class was very 
numerous, and presented the stillness of death. You might literally 
have heard a pin drop. . . . He was a tall, handsome, square-shouldered, 
well-built man, every muscle indicating firmness, strength, and energy. 
The next master to whom I was introduced was Mr. Luke Fraser, 
whom we found standing on the floor examining his class. He was, 
I think, the strongest-built man I ever beheld. He was then old, and 
wore a scratch wig. I remember little more of this visit than that he 
was examining his class with great minuteness, occasionally teaching 
them to turn English into Latin, and, by conjunctions and relatives, 
lengthening out the sentences. ‘The class, like the rest, was numerous, 
and in fine order. In changing books, however, the boys made a 
little noise, which he checked by a tremendous stamp on the floor, 
that made both them and me quake, and enveloped his own legs in a 
cloud of dust. .. . The fourth master whom I visited in his class was 
Mr. James Gray. He had then a large class, which appeared in 
admirable order. When we entered he was standing on the floor 
with his back to us, teaching with extraordinary energy and enthu- 
siasm, his questions being put with great rapidity, force, and pre- 
cision, and answered in the same style. The pupils had evidently 
imbibed much of the spirit and manner of their master. He seemed 
anxious not only to make his pupils good scholars, but to fill their 
minds with grand ideas. He was an exceedingly warm-hearted, bene- 
volent, and enthusiastic man. ... The fifth class to which I was ad- 
mitted was that of Mr. William Ritchie. He had a very large class, 
and was walking about, putting many questions, but not receiving so 
many answers. I cannot say that I observed the same order, pre- 
cision, or enthusiasm in this class as in the others. The boys, how- 
ever, seemed much at their ease, and very happy. Notwithstanding 
the apparent laxness of Mr. Ritchie’s discipline, I had afterwards 
reason to know, that his pupils, by the end of the fourth session, 
showed very considerable intellectual improvement and proficiency 
in classical studies. This, I think, was chiefly owing to his very 
systematic manner of prescribing his daily lessons, which enabled 
every pupil of any capacity to master them by his own private 
efforts.”—Mr. B. Mackay, in Steven, pp. 155-158. 


This may be taken as a fair specimen of what could be said 
about the rest. And the reader will not fail to observe the 
curious resemblances which it bears, at once to the higher sphere 
of universities, and to the lower sphere of elementary schools, 
Some features remind us of the bustling activity of the masters 
who issue from our modern Training Institutions; others of the 
more dignified earnestness, which an energetic professor displays 
towards his students. Both equally find a familiar home in the 
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High School system; and both are equally unlike the cold re- 
serve and silent hauteur with which the master of an English 
school of the same rank might sit and listen to the lesson of his 
class. 

Another extract or two will shew how these schools are ex- 
pected to face the public at their closing examinations. And it 
must be remembered that, as the class-rooms are generally open 
for at least one day in every week, something of the same sort, 
only before fewer spectators, may be going on at any time 
throughout the year. 


The High School Examination in 1820.—“ Next forenoon the class 
assembled at an early hour, and sat in anxious and silent expectation 
until the arrival of the presiding magistrates was announced, and the 
doors thrown open to the overflowing public. The examination com- 
mences; a few shots are fired in the lower parts of the class, but the 
discharge mounts rapidly to the higher regions of the line; and before 
an hour or two is past, the whole is confined to a rapid and red-hot 
interchange of interrogations and answers between the examinators’ 
bench and the dux’s form. The sun is descending rapidly to his goal, 
—the final question is put, and it is mute expectation all; the master 
announces the names and merits of the successful competitors for 
prizes; the tumult of applause begins, and, amidst its reverberated 
thunders, the prizes are delivered, the parting speeches are made, 
and all is over.”—(Mr. Patterson in Steven, p. 204.) 

The High School Examination, of a younger Class, in 1848.— The 
year is now about to be wound up. The places are all finally arranged, 
the special prizes awarded, and all thoughts are fixed on two most inte- 
resting days, the closing days of the year. On the first of them, after 
two hours’ preliminary work by the classical master, our youth, smil- 
ing, and excited, takes his parents to the Great Hall,—and there, in 
due order, are the specimens of his writing, which show the very best 
that he cando. This is duly commented on—he is praised or blamed, 
and his success is compared with that of others. Then he is summoned 
to a class-room, where the arithmetical master, with the board all 
shining black, is waiting. A few theoretical questions are asked. 
Then examples are given by the examiners. Thick and fast fly the 
strokes of the pencil—slate rapidly crosses slate—there are there quick 
eyes, and rapid thoughts, and swift manipulations—and the time is 
over before we had well known it had begun. There are there the 
honourable the patrons, the professors, the clergy, and others inter- 
ested in the welfare of the youth of Scotland’s metropolis. At this 
stage of his studies, our young friend is not interested directly in the 
French or German classes, the examination of which goes on at an 
after period of this first day. But we may enter without him, and 
hear the translations, the dialogues, and the recitations, which delight 
the ears of the admiring auditors. 

“Still greater, however, is the excitement and the crowd on the 
morrow. ‘Then the classical masters and the pupils are to show to 
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the satisfaction, not of parents only, but of the examiners, who for 
hours investigate in the presence of the public the acquirements which 
have been made, that the year’s work has not been in vain. And, 
when this searching work is over, our friend, with the others, marches 
in due order into the Great Hall. Before his entrance with his fellows, 
the benches are crowded with fond and anxious friends. As each 
fresh class appears, there is a buzz and arecognition. Only the inner 
space is at last unoccupied. A door is thrown open. Then enter 
sword and mace, and magistracy in its robes, and attendant examiners, 
who take their places round yonder table, covered with books, the 
gifts of the corporation, and glittering with medals, silver and gold. 
Prize exercises are read: the Lord Provost, the representative of the 
interests of the city, expresses in language, often at once fit, graceful, 
and gratifying, the love that the corporation bears this, one of its most 
cherished institutions, and the prizes gladden some, and stimulate 
others. Then the holidays are announced. During August and Sep- 
tember, our youth may roam over mountain and moor, and he comes 
back to hear again, on the 1st of October, the booming bell that tells 
him to return to that labour, which he feels, though he may not be 
able, or perhaps willing, to express his thoughts, constitutes, after all, 
the chief part of his enjoyment.”—(Mr. Gunn, in Steven, pp. 280, 
281.) 


The examinations of the Edinburgh Academy, though they 
are in great measure conducted by members of the English uni- 
versities, and with no official relation to the city authorities, are 
not sufficiently different to all for any separate description. 

It will be seen at once that these schools are completely un- 
like the English model. In many respects, for the details of 
which we may refer to Professor Pillans, (pp. 119-130,) they 
may even be directly contrasted. It is enough now to indicate 
the fundamental difference; that while a great English school 
collects a large body of boys, to live apart, with separate laws, 
and a strong corporate spirit, as a distinct and peculiar commu- 
nity, the Scottish school returns its pupils every evening to the 
family circles of a hundred homes. ‘he English master, there- 
fore, can gather in his grasp the whole work of education. He 
can lay his hand on every motive. He can insist that the phy- 
sical, the moral, and the religious, shall be trusted, along with 
the intellectual, to his care. The parent sinks to so distant an 
influence, that if parental sedulity could be universally relied 
on, some violence might seem to be done to the laws of nature. 
The Scottish master can accomplish only a third of this work. 
He is in partnership with both the pastor and the parent. If 
he scorns to take rank as a mere instructor, pouring his know- 
ledge into vacant vessels—if he claims the right of training, as 
well as teaching, to the utmost of his power—he soon finds that 
his utmost power is closely limited by the collateral influence of 
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the clergyman at church and the parent at home. The work is 
thus done by many hands. If all are equally excellent, the pro- 
duct may be noble—but it may be marred and vitiated by the 
failure of one. A narrow-minded clergyman, or a weak indul- 
gent parent, may baffle the exertions which have been made in 
the school. 

The system, however, has some obvious advantages, which we 
should be very sorry for Scotchmen to forget. Home influence 
bears so directly on every portion of the school, that it furnishes 
an efficient bulwark against the accumulation of that solid mass 
of boyish sin, which has sometimes made English schools, as 
Arnold admitted with such bitter feeling, “ the very seats and 
nurseries of vice.”* The master himself experiences a direct 
benefit from it, so far as it diminishes the possibility of that firm 
and compact organization amongst the boys, which confronts an 
English master, in generation after generation, with its stubborn 
and determined spirit. On the other hand, it has the no less 
obvious disadvantage, that, if it escapes some dangers, it does so 
by sacrificing the possible development of a higher excellence. 
The good moral character, which has borne up against this lesser 
trial, gives less guarantee for future stedfastness, amidst the 
growing temptations of manhood ; nor can the cultivation of the 
intellect, under a system so much more diffusive, be made 
equally exact, polished, concentrated, and complete. 

But whether better or worse than the English system, or 
rather with this practical mixture of both better and worse, these 
schools suit the great body of Scottish middle-class parents, and 
it is probable that they will long flourish in all Scotch towns. 
We have now to inquire into their efficiency, in relation both to 
their present duties, and to the fresh necessities which accom- 
pany the new examinations. 

Let us first take the evidence of Professor Blackie, who is 
speaking, however, from a different point of view, viz., the call 
for University Reform :— 


‘s Of the enormous evils to which this wretched system, or rather 
want of system, has given birth, it is unnecessary to speak at any 
length to the citizens of Edinburgh, who have already shewn a noble 
example to the whole of Scotland, in the elevation of one learned 
school, and the erection of another, so as fully to answer the highest 
demands that may justly be made on a Gymnasium, or learned school. 
The High School of this city and the Edinburgh Academy provide 
full means for the education of our most choice young men, from the 
age of nine or ten years, to eighteen or nineteen, when, according to 





* Arnold’s Sermons, ii, 108-9. 
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the laws of nature, they are calculated to receive benefit from a course 
of strictly academical instruction. But the erection of these two 
learned schools in the metropolis, though affording the surest ground 
of confidence for the hope of a better order of things, has yet gone but 
a very small way towards reclaiming the Universities from that state 
of puerility into which they had been degraded. The inveterate bad 
habits of a whole people are not changed in a day. . . . So we find in 
practice that, while the two Edinburgh academies offer the highest in- 
ducements to well-conditioned young men to remain at school, till that 
period when ripening nature imperatively calls for a transition to a 
higher style of training, nevertheless a great proportion of those who 
attend these institutions, is allowed to swarm off to College at the un- 
ripe age of fifteen or sixteen, when they are totally unfit for the sud- 
‘ den relaxation of the bonds of discipline which they experience, and 
are altogether unable to profit by that sort of instruction which it is 
the business of a professor, as distinguished from a schoolmaster, to 
impart. ... These things are done in Edinburgh. In the provinces, 
of course, matters of this kind are necessarily a great deal worse. For 
not only are the Burgh schools in those remote quarters less under 
the influence of an elevating learned opinion, but the masters are more 
scurvily paid, and the professors (where there is a University) are 
less under the eye of those who might expect them to attempt a flight 
sometimes above the recognised level of elementary inculcation. So 
in Aberdeen, where I taught Latin for eleven years, I found that as 
little Greek as possible was taught in the school; and the boys sent 
at the earliest possible age to the University, in order that they might 
be driven through the more dignified march of a University curricu- 
lum before the age of eighteen or nineteen; whereby was secured the 
double benefit (as it was no doubt deemed) to the boys of an academi- 
cal education, with an A.M. attached to their names for the period of 
their natural lives, and to the learned professor of a greater number of 
guineas in his pocket, to console him in some small degree for his many 
benevolent acts of a-be-ce-darian condescension.” —On the Advance- 
ment of Learning in Scotland, pp. 23-25. 


From this and other passages, we infer that, in the opinion of 
Professor Blackie, the provincial schools do not fulfil their du- 
ties, because, in general, they are miserably below their work ; 
and that the Edinburgh schools, though thoroughly up to their 
work, still cannot fil] their places properly, because, as he else- 
where expresses himself, “the Professors of the Faculty of Arts 
in the Scottish Universities, are supported in a great measure 
by poaching on the schools, and are only saved from starvation 
by making a compact with disgrace” (p. 38). We believe that 
this account of the matter would be in the main confirmed by 
other competent witnesses. Let us therefore take up these two 
points, as the basis of our present considerations, 
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The first educational necessity of Scotland, then, appears to be, 
that “the whole country must do for itself what Edinburgh has 
already done in the matter of the High School and the Edin- 
burgh Academy.” —( Blackie, p. 26.) The second, that the schools 
shall be delivered from the burthen of universities so underpaid, 
that they lean with destructive weight on subordinate institutions, 
which they ought rather to protect and foster. How are these 
objects to be gained ? That is to say, where shall we find the funds 
by which the provincial schools are to be raised to the Edinburgh 
level; and the University Professorships are to be adequately 
endowed? Professor Blackie replies by asking, “ How are 
your sheriffs and your sheriff-substitutes paid, your policemen, 
your scavengers, and your lamp-lighters? Is there to be a 
pound for every stalking subaltern of legal pomp, and shall men 
make words about a penny for the hard-working schoolmaster ?” 
—(p. 52.) Well: if the public will admit the professor and the 
schoolmaster to the financial privileges of this motley company, 
it is true enough, as he says, that “ the thing isdone.” But 
we have serious doubts about their chances, if they have to wait 
for the public recognition which is accorded to these useful 
personages. In short, we have little faith in the prospects of 
any appeal either to local rates or the imperial treasury, unless 
it be as a mere complement to the spirit of private munificence, 
which assuredly still lives amongst us, and to which the sister- 
country owed her great national ‘endow ments,—the inheritance 
from days gone by. 

Unquestionably it is the mass of her magnificent endowments, 
not confined to the universities, but extending through every 
corner of the land, which gives England so vast a machinery for 
the higher education. This has ‘long been felt in Scotland. 
Listen to Dr. Carson, who is proposing, in 1834, a very con- 
siderable increase of allowance to the High School: 





““ The whole sum thus received by the head master and his four 
colleagues would not be more than one-eighth of the income of the head 
master of Eton School, who certainly has not severer duties to perform 
than fall upon the Rector of your school.” —Pillans, p. 189. 


Or listen to Sir William Hamilton :— 


“* No other country is so defective [as Scotland] in the very foun- 
dation of a classical instruction—the number and quality of grammar 
schools. England has its five hundred of these, publicly endowed. How 
many has Scotland ?”’——Discussions, p. 340. 


Or let us borrow a specific fact on Scotland from Professor 
Blackie :— 

“ T have just received a letter from the Rector of the burgh school, 
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Stirling,—a scholar of profound attainments both in ancient and 
modera literature, from which I learn that his salary is £60 a year, 
and his whole emoluments £150! and he does the whole classical 
work of the place. This is a specimen of the method in which Scot- 
land reward} her most laborious students and most enterprising 
scholars.” —P. 24. 


It is really worth while to shew the difference by some further 
details. Most people have heard of Lord Brougham’s assertion, 
that the English educational endowments are worth “ half a mil- 
lion a year.”* Most people know something of the eight or ten 
great English schools, which are believed to have the revenues 
of little princedoms. Every one can say something on the sup- 
posed wealth of Eton and Rugby, of Winchester and Westmin- 
ster, of Charterhouse, Christ’s Hospital, or St. Paul’s. Three 
of them possess noble colleges in the English universities. New 
College is the other portion of William of Wykeham’s stately 
work, “the “ two St. Mary Winton Colleges ;” King’s College, 
Cambridge, belongs to Eton; St. John’s, Oxford, in great part 
at least, to Merchant Tailors’. But it is not so well known that 
there are not less than one hundred and eighteen Grammar 
Schools in England and Wales, which severally enjoy an income, 
independently of fees from pupils, of more than £300 a year. 
About sixty-seven of these are returned at or above £600; 
thirty-three at or above £1000; at least fifteen or sixteen at or 
above £2000.f How high they rise may be learnt from the fol- 





* The summary of the Charity Commissioners (see their Analytical Digest, 1842, 
ii, 829) presents the following figures :— 


Income of Grammar Schools, 5 : ‘ . £152,047 14 J 
Income of Schools not classical, ‘ 141,385 2 6 
Income of Charities given for, or applied to, Education, 19,112 8 8 








£312,545 5 3 

But the total might be stated much higher. Mr. M‘Culloch says that it ought to 
be £400,000 or £450,000, and thinks that “a free revenue might be obtained, 
without injury to any useful purpose, of from £750,000 to £800,000 a year.” See 
Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, Public Education, pp. 159, 171, 223-4. It will be seen, 
that in the above table, the Income of Grammar Schools, to which our details are 
rigidly confined, forms less than half the total recorded revenue of Educational 
Charities. 

+ These calculations are based on the returns made to the Charity Commis- 
sioners between 1818 and 1837, (see the first part of their Digest of Schools and 
Charities for Education, 1843,) compared with Mr. Parker’s Educational Register 
(1855, the last published), which professes to give the latest returns from the 
Schools themselves. But the latter publication must be used with some caution ; 
for its returns occasionally include charities devoted to almshouses, hospitals, and 
other local purposes, which the Charity Commissioners had accurately distinguished 
from incomes of Grammar Schools. As, however, there is good reason for beliey- 
ing that these revenues have often been considerably augmented since the returns 
were made to the Commissioners, we have admitted corrections from the Register, 
wherever they bore internal marks of accuracy. On the other hand, we have ex- 
cluded from our reckoning at least seven schools which are rated at above £300 in 
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lowing specimens :—The Bedford Grammar School has nearly 
£3000 annually, out of an endowment which yields £12,500; 
Shrewsbury has £3100; Manchester, in 1826, had above 
£4400; St. Paul’s, London, in 1820, had above £5200; Eton, 
in 1818, acknowledged to £7000; B irmingham now returns its 
income at £10,000; that of Winchester, in 1818, was above 
£14,000; the general income of Charterhouse, in 1815, was 
about £22,000; and, finally, the charitable foundation of Christ’s 
Hospital, which educates very many from the middle classes, had 
an annual revenue, in 1814 and 1815, of considerably more than 
forty thousand pounds, and it has since been returned at more 
than fifty thousand.* 

What a contrast when we turn to Scotland! The Edinburgh 
hospitals are of no other avail on this subject, than as indicating 
that money was not wanting, if only a correcter appreciation of 
the public necessities had secured it a more profitable application. 
As telling on the higher education of the country, they are un- 
happily all but useless. The excellent Dick Bequest, too, does 
not fall within our present sphere. The valuable Snell endow- 
ment, as involving a necessary residence in one particular Uni- 
versity, inflicts in many cases a positive injury on other colleges 
and schools, by withdrawing their most promising pupils, and 
thus increasing the very evil of which we find such reason to 
complain. As to the great nuinber of petty bursaries at the 
Universities, which may be reckoned among the collateral privi- 
leges of schools, the Commissioners on the Scotch Universities 
and Colleges reported, in 1830, that in their present form they 
often do more harm than good. For specific school endow- 
ment there may be something at Inverness,—something at 
Dollar,—something at the Madras School, St. Andrews; and 
perhaps one or two foundations may be rising in the country, 
which private munificence (did we not say that its spirit still 
lives amongst us ?) is endowing with buildings that emulate the 
stately fabrics of the English schools. But what lamentable 
answers we receive, if we ask after the endowments existing in 
our provincial towns! We omit Edinburgh, because, though 
neither of its great schools has any endowment in the English 





the Digest, because the Register shows that they have since fallen diene that sum. 

Of Educational Charities in the widest sense, there are 56 or 57 with incomes at 
or above £2000 a year. (Shuttleworth, pp. 170, 171.) Of schools, the census of 
1851 presents returns from only 26 above £1000, and from only 12 above £2000 ; 

but it is confessedly imperfect. (Report, p. 48.) We believe that we have rather 
understated than overstated the tr uth, in reckoning the former at 33, and the 
latter at 15 or 16. 

* For some of the larger Schools, see the Reports on the Education of the lower 
orders in the metropolis, 18)6 ; (Christ’s Hospital, p. 60 ; Charterhouse, pp. 141, 
159; St. Paul’s, p. 178 ;) 1818, (Eton, p. 69; W inchester, pp. 137, 141,) &e 

+ See their Report, pp. 75-77. 
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sense, they have at any rate been furnished with commodious 
buildings, and possess from fees a fair, though still inadequate, 
income. We have already heard of the income of the school at 
Stirling. The master of the Brechin school, by a plurality of 
offices, gets £52, 10s., and has the disposal of a mortified bursary 
which yields £3, 10s. a year. The Paisley school is endowed 
with £16, 18s. 4d. and a house. The Dumfries school, with 
about 300 pupils, has an “income from endowment” of £144. 
The Irvine Academy, with the same number, one of £90. The 
Perth public seminaries, with 550 pupils, draw £250 a year 
“from Burgh Funds.” At Montrose, with about 250 pupils, 
£195 is divided among five masters. At Kilmarnock, there are 
360 pupils, with an aggregate endowment of £59. And we 
should get similar returns from other towns,* 

In short, Scottish benefactors have done something for the 
poor, but have erroneously thought that the higher classes might 
be safely left to help themselves. They have done something to 
raise the lowest ranks to one common level of mediocrity ; they 
have done nothing to provide for any ranks the opportunities of 
rising to distinguished excellence in the seminaries of their native 
land. 

But, it may be asked, why endow schools for the rich, who can 
so well afford to pay for their own education? Simply because 
the noblest education needs endowment. Jé never can be self- 
supporting. And it never can be merely purchased in the market 
at a market rate. 

We repeat, the highest education must rest on the safe and 
immoveable basis of a permanent endowment. Look at Oxford. 
There is the normal type of a costly education; and such 
men’s private extravagance too often makes it. But remove the 
endowments, so as to limit the Colleges to what they earn, and 
there is scarcely one amongst them that could pay its way. Ex- 
cluding the Halls, which stand ona different footing, and where, 
because of the fewness of the teachers, the education can scarcely 
be called first-rate ;f let us see how the case stands with the 





* These figures are taken from the Educational Register. They are, of course, 
mere specimens, but we believe fair specimens, of what a complete and full return 
would give. It is not easy to extract any trustworthy general statements on Scotch 
Schools from the census returns of 1851, because the returns are themselves im- 
perfect, and still more because “ an attempt to distinguish mortifications from the 
other kinds of endowment failed.” (Report, p.11. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that, by “endowments,” we mean, “funds assigned in perpetuity for educa- 
tion,” i.e.,  mortifications.”) But it is a confirmation of the above account, that 
of 52 Burgh Schools represented as possessing some endowment, only one reaches 
£20) a year ; and of 389 out of 491 other endowed Schools in Scotland which sent 
returns, Only 34 reached £50, and only 4 reached or exceeded £1000 a year. 
(Table L., p. 50.) 

+ The reader is doubtless aware that in Oxford the “ Halls” mean the five 
bodies, which consist only of a principal, a vice-principal, (with perhaps an occa- 
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Colleges. The buildings are all provided,—not lecture-rooms 
only, but commodious and even luxurious apartments, to accom- 
modate all, or nearly all, the students, ‘The Head is paid, not by 
appropriating to him the funds and duties of a professorship, but 
first by his large share in the ordinary college income, and next, 
in several cases, by some such addition as a cathedral canonry, 
or a valuabie benefice in some neighbouring county. The fel- 
lows all receive a certain income, as a foundation for anything 
they may add by their own exertions. The under- graduates 
assist thus far: they help to pay and so keep up a lar we body 
of college servants: they pay a low rent for rooms, (say £10 
a year,*) which either goes to a fellow whose tenants they are, or 
adds so much to the revenue, the bulk of which the college draws 
from its estates. ‘They pay (we believe) a small percentage on 
their living, generally not more than suflicient to cover the ex- 
penses of management; and they pay afeefor tuition (about sixteen 
guineas a year) which supplies a modest income to the tutors in 
addition to their fellowships ; but seldom such an income as would 
retain their services, except in rare and unusual cases, if the 
fellowship were withdrawn. Whatever the under-graduate spends 
more than this may pay the private tutor, or go to enrich the 
tradesmen, but it yields no further profit to the college revenue. 

The point, then, which we would press is this, that in the so- 
called rich circles of the Oxford students, amidst that lavish 
expenditure which supports so large a trade in Oxford for sup- 
plying the mere wants and fancies of the University, all those 
youthful representatives of the wealthier portion of the middle 
and upper classes do really derive a distinct, appraisable, and 
perfectly eleemosynary benefit, from the ancient endowments 
which were left by pious founders. In one sense, we repeat, all 
commoners are on the foundation of their respective colleges, 
as certainly as the men who wear the scholar’s gown. ‘The 





sional tutor,) and the under-graduates (if any,) and which possess no foundation like 
the Colleges. They need not be treated as exceptions to our present remarks,— 
Jirst, because they have their buildings at any rate, and these are of the nature of 
an endowment; secondly, because only two of the five now make any pretensions 
to realize a remunerating income; thirdly, as we have said above, because the 
teaching is limited in value by the fewness of the tutors which the want of an 
endowment involves, Let a foundation be supplied them by the colleges, and 
they might become invaluable additions to the Oxford system. As to the “ Private 
Hails” contemplated i in the new Statute, we may wait till we see how they work. 
Our own opinion is, that even if they are started, the want of an endowment will 
soon destroy them. 

* “The average room-rent,” at Merton College, “is £5 yearly.”— Evidence given 
to the Oxford Commissioners, p. 320. This is the lowest we know of. But think 
of £5 a year for handsome rooms in the quadrangles of that stately College !_ Why, 
an Edinbur, gh garret at 5s, a-week would cost a poor Scotch student £6, 10s. for 
the winter session. At Balliol there are 10 sets at £8, 8 at £7, and 6 at £6; but 
the average is stated at ten guineas.—(P. 145.) 
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same remark may be applied in an altered form to the great 
English schools. And the main reason why Scotland finds it 
difficult to compete with England in the highest learning, is, 
because she has no such endowments, and can confer no ‘such 
benefits upon her sons, 

This defect of endowment is so fundamental a weakness in 
Scottish education, that it may be worth while to look at it in 
another aspect. We may divide the annual expenses of an 
Oxford undergraduate into three portions; first, room-rent, 
tuition, and unavoidable fees; secondly, the rest of his “ battels,” 
i.e, such expenses of living as are paid through the college; and 
thirdly, his own private expenditure for books, clothes, journeys, 
and all the etceteras in which he chooses to indulge. Of these 
three portions the first is immoveable: he has no control over 
it whatever, except perhaps for some slight difference in the 
choice of rooms, The second he can control to some extent, 
there being considerable difference between the “ battels” of an 
economical and an extravagant man. The third is entirely in 
his own power, and the college authorities have nothing what- 
ever to do with it, except so far as they may make rules to pre- 
vent it from running to excess. Now what we are pointing out 
is, that the vast expense of an Oxford education belongs mainly 
to this third head, in only a very slight measure to the second, 
and not at all to the first, which is lower than it could be made 
for the advantages, if it were not for the endowments. Suppose 
we put rooms, tuition, &c., at £30 a year, and the other battels 
at £50, (these figures are not far from the average): the large 
and variable amount which lies between this £80 and the three 
or four hundred which a youth often extracts from his confiding 
parent, is swelled out simply by his personal expenses, and has 
only the scantiest connexion with his college course. 

With rigid economy, and in a cheap college, the three sums 
we have indicated might now perhaps be reduced to £25, £40, 
and £35: in all £100 a year. (We believe that hitherto 
£150 has been a low average; but it is the third head mainly 
that makes the difference.) Now the reason why room-rent and 
tuition form only a fourth of this sum, and, as they are the un- 
changing element, a rapidly diminishing proportion of any 
larger sum, is precisely because the endowments enable the 
colleges to supply them at a far lower rate than would be the 
market value for the advantages, if they could be appraised at a 
market price. It must be remembered, too, that we have been 
speaking all along of independent members. ‘To scholars on the 
foundations of the colleges, the charge for room-rent and tuition 
- either remitted altogether, or is paid for them by the college 
unds, 
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In Scotland, the pusitive figures, like the advantages offered, 
are much lower; but the relative portion is altogether altered. 
To a poor Scotch student, his room-rent and fees amount to 
more than half his winter’s outlay. To an Oxford student, as 
we see, they are only the fourth, the sixth, or even the tenth 
part of an expenditure, which would not be considered immoder- 
ate; and if he is on the foundation, they vanish from his accounts 
altogether. And this great difference, we repeat, is due to the 
endowments, which supply the colleges with their handsome 
buildings, and the tutors with the basis of their incomes. 

But we are here approaching the subject of Scottish Univer- 
sity Extension, which has, indeed, as we have seen already, a 
very close connexion with our present topic. Let us add a few 
more remarks upon it, so far as it bears on our immediate task. 

The plans of University Extension which have been most 
canvassed are these four :—1. The foundation of more chairs; 
2. The creation of a Tutorial body, with the rank and advantages 
of college fellows; 3. More respectable scholarships as rewards 
and helps for students; and, perhaps, 4. The commencement of 
a modification of the collegiate system, in the establishment of 
halls for residence. Some have objected to the latter changes, 
on the ground that they would bring our Universities nearer to 
the English model than would suit our national pride. But 
surely this is an absurd objection. Nor can it be amended into 
a sound one unless it can be shewn, that we are unable to appro- 
priate a new advantage, without involving the concomitant sacra- 
fice of an old one. We shall keep distinct enough from England, 
if we only maintain our professoriate in full, or even increased 
vitality, while we hedge round the professors with subordinate 
lecturers, who should teach under their absolute control. The 
point on which we have most difficulty is, that which we have 
arranged first, viz., the increase in the number of the professors. 
Unless the addition be accompanied by a variety of other im- 
provements, so devised as to elevate the whole character of the 
students far above their present standard, we fear, that in an 
educational point of view, it may do more harm than good, by 
making our Universities still more excursive and superficial than 
they are. In this respect we see more hopefulness in the second 
proposal, which aims at strengthening the teaching body from 
below. 

Both these changes, however, might tell with great advantage 
in a direction where there is manifest room for improvement, viz., 
that of raising the Universities, as not only the educational, but 
the intellectual centres of the land; a position which our over- 
worked professors, though some of them men of eminent abilities, 
really lack the time to fill. 
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The other two proposals relate rather to the students than the 
instructors. We regard both of them as extremely useful, for at 
once making openings for the poor, raising their rank as scholars, 
and increasing their chances of obtaining the highest education. 
But for funds, again, we look with more hope to private muni- 
ficence than to any prospect of adequate public grants. It is 
private munificence, we urgently repeat, that is now charged 
with the imperative duty of raising, reorganizing, and perfecting 
our Scottish Universities, so that they shall at once fill their own 
places more nobly, and leave more room to the schools for 
growth and development. The very dignity of their ancient de- 
scent forbids them to appeal to the public purse on the same level 
as those modern establishments which statesmen have seen fit to 
found in London and in Ireland. Let them look rather to rich 
and noble Scotchmen for new acts of the generosity which so 
many of their ancestors practised, when they furnished the en- 
dowments that have too generally perished in unhappy times. 

This then is the great instrument for elevating Scottish edu- 
cation. Let the richer Scotchmen be taught to form a juster 
view of the true work of educational endowments. Let Scotch- 
men, for instance, who have gained great fortunes in India by 
the help of nomination appointments, begin to assist their coun- 
trymen to the same land of promise, through the more honour- 
able portal of a merit examination. Instead of building large 
palaces, in which a handful of pauper children may be lost; instead 
of repeating to satiety the model of George Heriot, till what was 
once a glory anda blessing degenerates, in its everlasting echoes, 
into something not far removed above a positive evil; let them 
learn to endow our Grammar Schools with an honourable main- 
tenance for the masters, and a useful foundation for the boys. 
Or looking to the Universities, let them strengthen the ranks of 
the instructors, and elevate the condition of the students. Let 
them copy, for example, the precedent of Mr. Snell’s munificence, 
without such restrictions of attendance at a single University as 
now narrow the sphere of his bounty, and act so injuriously on 
all excluded institutions. Let them first found such exhibitions 
to carry men to England, but throw them open for competition 
to the whole of Scotland. They may be assured that such a 
boon would brighten the face of many a poor scholar on the 
shores of the west, or among the hills of the north, with the hopes 
of the highest English education, And let them, secondly, so 
condition their bequest, that it may revert to the Scottish Uni- 
versities as soon as they raise their teaching to the English level ; 
as soon as they claim their proper rank of sisters to the Muses 
by the Isis and the Cam, and grow ashamed of doing the work of 
mere preparatory schools. Or, again, let such rich Scotchmen 
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found halls for our colleges, where the peor student may be 
maintained and lodged, as well as taught; where he may give up 
his whole time to “study, without the distraction of grinding 
schoolboys for his daily bread; and where bands of such ‘students 
may receive the impress of a true collegiate character, under 
college discipline, and in the midst of dignified social intercourse, 
and with all the cultivating associations of a scholarly and learned 
life.* 

We have dwelt the longer on this point, because we firmly 
believe that it is nothing but the present poverty of our Univer- 
sities which has tempted them to give way to the weakness of 
parents, or, as Professor Blackie vigorously puts it, to “ poach 
upon the schools.” Let us add a few remarks on the relation 
which has thus sprung up between them. 

That relation is now admitted by most men to be in the 
highest degree unsatisfactory. Instead of flowing naturally up 
into the Universities, through the top classes of the schools, the 
great majority of pupils stream over from the sides. They 
escape at almost all ages, from thirteen upwards; till they first 
pull down the college, so as to lie alongside, not above, the 
whole upper section of the school; and next degrade its class- 
rooms still further by their incapacity, till it is no longer fit to 
receive and carry on the more advanced pupils which the schools 
could furnish. Every Scotch schoolmaster is painfully familiar 
with the process of desertion. The boy grows tired of school. 
He tells his parent that he is sick of it, and would work better if 
he might but be allowed to go to college. Too often he is 
thinking only of greater dignity and greater freedom: escape 
from drill ; access to a more varied circle of companions; per- 
haps the hope that he may evade the requisitions of the professor 
more easily than he could evade those of his master, College 
to him is a word of promise: but promise means, freedom from 
restraint, room for self-will, the attraction of a seeming man- 
hood, which is engrafted on the immaturity of the boy. The 
parent suspects nothing of all this. To him the wish seems a 
noble aspiration. His son is panting for “ fresh woods and pas- 
tures new:” must it not be because his precocious intelligence 
has exhausted, and is therefore weary of, the old? So he sends 
the boy to college. The refined discipline, which the higher 
classes of a first-rate school confer, is lost. The former spring 





* Even as we are writing, we see in the papers, that “ Major Brodie Campbell, 
besides several legacies to the poor, has directed that the remainder of his pro- 
perty, (supposed to be worth from £5000 to £10,000,) shall be converted into cash, 
and handed over to the Senatus of King’s College, Aberdeen, for the founding of 
bursaries.” If this is true, we hope they will do some one considerable thing with 
it, and not fritter it away into a heap of additional petty benefactions, 
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of work is broken before a new one can be given. And a youth 
who, with sterner drill, and more elaborate polish, might have 
ripened into an accomplished scholar, becomes a mere dabbler 
in multifarious superficialities: a shallow sophist, with a scant- 
ling of all sorts of learning, but a profound familiarity with 
none. 

Entrance examinations, though an indispensable beginning of 
improvement, can only work a partial cure. They are not 
strong enough, as barriers, to arrest the tide. The only 
thoroughgoing remedy will be found in the correction and eleva- 
tion of the popular conceptions both of School and College. On 
the part of the public, a boy must no longer be allowed to fancy 
that he loses in dignity by remaining his right time at school; 
and the parent must cease to covet the barren honours of a 
merely formal college course. On the part of the Universities 
themselves, too, there must be a corresponding change of action. 
Not only their entrance tests, but the whole range of their opera- 
tions, must be invested with so elevated and scientific a charac- 
ter, as to deter the raw schoolboy, who could only mar the 
work, 

But what, then, is the true line of demarcation between 
School and College? It is not mere age; it is not mere 
acquirement, It is that capacity to study principles, which 
ensues on a complete and intelligent mastery of rules. 

The mere necessity of compulsion, if taken by itself, like age 
or acquirements if taken by themselves, would furnish but a 
partial test. There must be some compulsory discipline at 
college; and there is little more, if any more, compulsion 
needed, to maintain the polished scholarship and gentlemanlike 
bearing which mark the Sixth Form of an English school. 
Even in England, the best schools overlap the Universities. 
An English Preefect feels it a temporary degradation when he 
first enters on a freshman’s class. Mr. Robert Lowe complains 
to the Oxford Commissioners, that he “ never shall forget the 
distaste with which, coming (to Oxford) from the top of a public 
school, he commenced construing, chapter by chapter, the 21st 
book of Livy.”* We repeat, it is the capacity to enter freely 
and fully on the study of principles, which shews that a boy has 
now secured the main benefit conferred by the restrictions and 
discipline of school. 

Let us dwell a little longer on this fundamental distinction. 
It is the main duty of a schoolmaster to deal with rules. Most 
true it is, that even with boys, and especially with elder boys, 
he should seek to light them up by a complete intelligence of the 





* Evidence, p. 12. 
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higher truths on which they rest. But it is never his function 
to break entirely away from the region of the rules. If he can 
teach nothing higher, he is no better than a drudge, and is unfit 
for his work. But if he forgets them, and soars into broad 
generalities, amidst which ali the exactness of early mental dis- 
cipline is lost, he has never realized his proper and peculiar 
duties. His precise function is, to breathe life into the rules 
which he must not think of laying aside. 

The true theory of a University is, that no one should ever 
enter it, until, over all the field of his school training, he is 
absolutely master of the rules, and has begun to comprehend the 
relation which they bear to the truths they embody. The pro- 
fessor has a right to range widely and freely over every portion 
of his subject. He may forget or never feel the fetter, by which 
his colleague in the school was bound down. He must for him- 
self, of course, possess a perfect familiarity with the rules, or he 
will simply undo good work, and win deserved contempt from 
his exacter pupils. But he has a right to assume that they are 
all known already to his students, and need no further inculca- 
tion from him. And the misery of a Scotch professor is, that 
with the bulk of his classes, such an assumption would be 
merely a ridiculous mistake. To act upon it would be to pile up 
heavy parapets and turrets on a building, the foundations of 
which are unsound. He is reduced to the lower work of 
stopping the chinks as best he may, and then bidding us sleep 
in dubious safety :— 

“ Nos urbem colimus tenui tibicine fultam 
Magna parte sui: nam sic labentibus obstat 
Villicus, et, veteris rime quum texit hiatum, 
Securos pendente jubet dormire ruina.” 


On this view the spheres of schoolmasters and professors are 
distinctly and clearly defined. Each must thoroughly under- 
stand both rules and principles; but the schoolmaster teaches 
principles through the medium of the rules—the professor 
should be able to assume the knowledge of the rules, and to 
devote his whole strength to the expansion and elucidation of 
the principles. And on this distinction the whole machinery of 
both schools and colleges should rest, 

Never, therefore, let a boy leave school—unless, indeed, you 
acknowledge him to be a hopeless dunce, who never ought to go 
on to college at all—until all the rule-teaching which is con- 
nected with school work is effectually finished. At college he 
must pass into some subjects which are entirely new; and in 
them must make acquaintance with something in the shape of 
rules, on which all exacter knowledge rests, But the accom- 
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plished scholar has now learned to receive them in a different 
spirit, and under an altered character. He can at once accept 
them in the light of principles; can at once grasp them, not as 
in his earlier youth, by a mere effort of memory, but by the in- 
stant appreciation of sympathy and knowledge. He seizes 
them, on the first hearing, as thenceforward to be permanent 
conditions of his intellect, and constituent elements of his 
thought. For mere rule-teaching, on school methods, a college 
is worse than a bad school. It attempts a sheer impossibility, 
which is also a gross impropriety ; and it must really be par- 
doned when it fails. 

Considering the necessary inequality by which schools must 
always be distinguished, it would be absurd to say, that on a 
mere measure of acquirement, the lowest class in a University 
shall be always higher than the highest class in the highest 
school. We have seen that it is not soin England. And in 
Scotiand, so long as the difference of method is carefully re- 
membered, there are special reasons why the colleges must hold 
out a helping hand to those, to whom the best school-teaching 
has been absolutely denied. But, however it may condescend, 
the college class must be considered, in so doing, to be simply 
striking its roots somewhat deeper into the earth. Its own pro- 
per glory is in the swell and expansion of its branches, which 
should rise broadly in the face of heaven. 

But there is another respect in which we ought to note the 
bearing of these principles on the position of the schools, Ifa 
schoolmaster must be thoroughly familiar with the loftier teach- 
ing, which is to breathe life and intelligence through the frame- 
work of his rules, it follows that he requires qualifications scarcely 
less important than those of a professor, a truth which finds a 
practical recognition in the fact, that Scotch schoolmasters, from 
even the humbler positions, are still not unfrequently exalted to 
the professorial chairs. 

Why, then, does that truth find no recognition whatever in 
the rank now assigned, in general, to the heads of the provincial 
schools? It is shameful to think of the degradation which is 
reflected, as we have seen, on those most important institutions, 
by the mode in which their masters are at once overworked and 
underpaid. We do not wish to see Scotland return to that 
curious level of educational equality, when two professors of 
humanity in the metropolitan University were promoted, in suc- 
cession, to the rectorship of the High School; and two rectors 
of the High School were promoted to the Grammar Schools of 
Stirling and Prestonpans.* Nor again do we recommend that 





* Steren, App., pp. 50-53, There were reasons for Thomas Buchanan’s re- 
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subversion of ranks, which has gradually crept into the English 
system, where a great schoolmaster is ten times better paid, and 
is a ten times more powerful and important personage, than a 
university professor of the ordinary range. But what we are 
urging is, that the schools of Scotland will never prosper, till the 
rectors of country grammar schools are enabled to hold a higher 
social rank ; till they receive, from their profession itself, some 
counterpart to that position which English masters owe to their 
clerical characters, as well as to their endowments; till, in short, 
they are all recognised as members alike of one learned and dig- 
nified corporation, to which belong some of the highest duties 
and places which public men can exercise or fill. 

Let but the position of Scotch masters and their schools be 
raised, and we fear no examination, no competition, which the 
sons of Scotland can be summoned to encounter. Give them 
the firm basis of a higher discipline, under a more advanced and 
dignified system, and they will stand their ground against the 
world. They carry to the combat the self-denial of their hardy 
social training, and the vigour which is congenial to their nor- 
thern clime. They bear with them that spirit of reflection, which 
leads them so soon to realize their position, their prospects, their 
individual responsibility. They bear with them a firmness which 
scmetimes seems stubborn, a gravity which is occasionally pre- 
mature, a precision which some would call pedantic; but firm- 
ness, gravity, and precision, which have everywhere placed Scotch 
names high on the roll of public influence, because they are the 
germs of practical power, of imperturbable perseverance, of saga- 
cious administrative skill. 

And now there is another question. If ever we acquire the 
endowments which are to raise our schools, and develop our uni- 
versities, till the former become more generally efficient, and the 
latter claim their true position, as the great fountain-heads of 
national learning; what shall we say of our capacity to supply 
that purely professional education, which some branches of the 
new examinations demand? In other words, can our general 
schools, even when most efficient for their proper duties, prepare 
boys for naval, military, and civil service examinations, or must 
we still avail ourselves of the services of purely professional 
schools ? 

At this moment, we believe, professional schools are not in the 
highest estimation with the public. Haileybury is virtually gone. 
Carshalton, it is generally understood, is going. The work of 
Woolwich has been suddenly shared with other schools, There 





moval to Stirling; see Hist., p. 12. But the other promotions seem regular 
enough, At another period, a metropolitan professor of humanity accepted the 
rectorship of the Canongate Grammar School.—J0., p, 4. 
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is a growing disposition to urge some fundamental change at 
Sandhurst. We conceive that professional colleges may still be 
needed ; institutions of a higher rank than any which could now 
be found. But as to “the hybrid half-school, half-college sys- 
tem,”* we fear that it has produced unquestionable mischief; 
and we could scarcely sorrow at its fall. 

But we have no wish to enter on the invidious details of that 
uninviting subject. Let us rather express the gratitude we owe 
to those who framed the Indian Report, for the testimony which 
they bear to the value of the highest general education. In the 
following sentences we have the answers to a hundred fallacies, 
which have long retarded the progress of our schools :— 


* It is undoubtedly desirable that the civil servant of the Company 
should enter on his duties while still young; but it is also desirable 
that he should have received the best, the most liberal, the most 
finished education that his native country affords. Such an education 
has been proved by experience to be the best preparation for every 
calling which requires the exercise of the higher powers of the mind. 
. . . » Our opinion is, that the examination ought to be confined to 
those branches of knowledge to which it is desirable that English 
gentlemen who mean to remain at home should pay some attention. 
... . We think it most desirable that the examination should be of 
such a nature, that no candidate who may fail shall, to whatever calling 
he may betake himself, have any veason to regret the time and labour which 
he spent in preparing himself to be examined. Nor do we think that we 
should render any service to India by inducing her future rulers to 
neglect, in their earlier years, European literature and science, for 
studies specially Indian. We believe that men who have been en- 
gaged, up to one or two-and-twenty, in studies which have no timmediate 
connexion with the business of any profession, and of which the effect is 
merely to open, to invigorate, and to enrich the mind, will generally 
be found, in the business of every profession, superior to men who have, 
at eighteen or nineteen, devoted themselves to the special studies of their 
calling.” 

But, it may be urged, this will not apply to other examinations ; 





* Oakfield, i. 155. We do not say, however, that we adopt the vigorous con- 
demnation which this eccentric writer passes on both Haileybury and Addiscombe. 
—i. 78 ; ii. 233. 

+ lt scarcely needed the first signature to the Report to identify the author 
of these passages. See especially Mr. Macaulay’s Speeches on India, July 10th 
1833, and twenty years later, in June 1853. Compare, for instance, the following 
sentences: “If the Ptolemaic system were taught at Cambridge instead of the 
Newtonian, the senior wrangler would nevertheless be in general a superior man 
to the wooden spoon ....If, &¢, the man who understood the Cheroke2 best would 


generally be a superior man to him, &e. ... . the young man who cast nativities 
best would generally turn out a superior man .. . . the young man who shewed 


most activity in the pursuit of the philosopher’s stone would generally turn out a 
superior man.” (Speeches, p. 151.) The youth who does best what all the 
ablest and most ambitious youths about him are trying to do well, will generally 
prove a superior man.”—(/ndian Report, p. 12.) 
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to those for instance which relate to various branches of the 
medical service ; to those for the artillery and engineers; to those 
for the army in general, and the navy; to those which meet 
candidates for entrance at the professional schools which still exist, 
or which may hereafter be remodelled in the form of colleges. 

The medical examinations, in which, as might have been anti- 
cipated from the excellence of her training, Scotland has held 
a very distinguished position, are only remotely connected with 
our present subject. It is confessed that they require a certain 
amount of special preparation, which is furnished, precisely on 
the principle we have suggested, in medical colleges. But even 
on that subject we should uphold the vast advantage to the 
medical man, of engrafting his professional discipline on the 
most liberal previous education which his resources can command. 

Some of the other examinations to which we have alluded are 
so slight and general, that it would be a scandal if they afforded 
the smallest real perplexity to the pupil of any respectable 
school. 

But the artillery and engineers demand a somewhat farther 
notice. The report of the examination for those appointments 
which was held last August is only second in importance, and 
scarcely second in interest, to those which relate to the Indian 
examination. 

Let us first note, with unfeigned satisfaction, the improved 
position of young Scotchmen in this trial. Of 46 candidates, be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 21, for 20 provisional commissions, the 
Scotch Universities sent three, every one of whom succeeded. 
Of 105 candidates, between the ages of 17 and 19, for 40 ad- 
missions to the senior practical class at Woolwich, the Scotch 
Universities sent six, of whom five succeeded.* 

In the case of other colleges, also, these lists furnish both 
consolation for former failures, and drawbacks to set against 
former success. 

Now the principle of this examination, preceded as it was by 
very scanty notice, was “to place it upon the basis of the gene- 
ral education of the country ;” to “accept, as the means of com- 
parison, the subjects which form the staple of the instruction in 
the public schools, where the candidates might be supposed to 
have been educated.” 

We do not see how the authorities could have adopted a 








* It is noted under the former head, that the Edinburgh Academy sent one 
who did not succeed ; but it should be borne in mind, that the youth at which they 
lose their pupils for the university exposes the Scottish schools to a special loss of 
credit in these contests. Thus, of three successful candidates in the second divi- 
sion, of which the Edinburgh University claims the merit, we observe two names 
that appeared not long since in the lists of the Edinburgh Academy, where they 
no doubt received their main education, 
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sounder principle. They had a right, indeed, to stipulate for 
special excellence in such branches of a general education as are 
especially connected with ordnance duties ; a circumstance which 
perhaps told with some injustice on individual cases ;* but when 
that one precaution had been taken, it was a wise and prudent 
measure in the military administrators to throw themselves on 
the resources of the public schools. We heartily hope that the 
experiment will soon be extended to all other branches of the 
service also.f 

But now what fresh duty will hereby devolve upon the 
schools? Undoubtedly they must be prepared to receive, with 
due respect, such hints from the examiners as Mr. Moseley has 
furnished (p. 18), on the present inferiority of their scientific 
and mathematical training. But when they have done so, let 
them then thankfully accept the honourable burden which is 
cast upon them, and determine that, without surrendering con- 
sciously one blessing connected with their ancient forms, they 
will shew that these are perfectly reconcilable with sound con- 
comitant training in the sciences of observation also. 

We purposely abstain from any criticism on the special 
arrangements—for the expansion of their old curriculum-—by 
which the two Edinburgh schools have been confronting their 
new obligations. Both schools are now, we believe, so well 
governed, that these experiments have every prospect of being 
carefully watched and wisely matured. If they can embrace an 
ampler field of study, without losing or injuring their old clas- 
sical eminence, by all means let them make the trial. IPf they 
can subdivide their classes, so as to give more freedom of move- 
ment to their pupils, without abandoning the ancient centre, let 





* For instance, among the candidates for the practical class, the sixth and the 
eighteenth were rejected, while the fortieth got in. The aggregate marks in the 
three cases were, 142, 88-5, and 25-8. In mathematics their numbers were, 3, 7, 
and 15; the lowest admissible number in that subject being 10 marks out of 120. 
Is it certain that, in this case, her Majesty has secured the services of the best 
man of the three? But this precise evil can scarcely occur again. A man would 
deserve to be rejected who slighted warnings on such a subject. That no marks 
should count on any subject which failed to reach a very moderate standard,—a 
principle common to this and to the Indian Examination, is another of their most 
useful rules,—another special security against the risk of shallow knowledge. 

+ We note a few changes in the announcements of the next Ordnance Exami- 
nation, (Jan. 21, 1856,) which we record as a suggestion to the schools :—In the 
last Examination the subject of mathematics counted as one-fifth of the whole; it 
is now one-third, and is to be dealt with in a separate previous examination. Latin 
and Greek were together equal to mathematics, and weighed more than French 
and German; they are now only half the value of mathematics, and are made 
precisely equal to French and German, English was only equivalent to either 
Latin or Greek ; it is now rated higher than Latin and almost double the value 
of Greek. The sciences were only equal to either Latin or Greek ; they are now 
nearly as valuable as both together. Drawing is made indispensable. The age 
of candidates is also raised a year. 
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that plan also be fairly tested. If, again, as others have sug- 
gested, they can find for some a firmer centre in mathematical 
studies, and yet not resign their classics, even in those cases, 
altogether, we should be willing to watch patiently, though less 
hopefully, the results of that experiment also. Into these details 
we shall not enter. But we must crave leave to conclude with 
one word of warning, begging them to take good heed, while 
they are aiming at improvement, that they lose not one atom of 
important principle, and that they never descend for one mo- 
ment from the elevation of their only proper ground. 

It is the province of public schools to watch carefully the just 
claims of the public; but to lead, not to follow, in deciding how 
they may be most wisely met. They must themselves under- 
take the task of moulding education in conformity with existing 
necessities ; but they must never debase themselves by running 
heedlessly and thoughtlessly at the heels of change. The true 
work of great schools is, not to secure more pupils, but to main- 
tain great principles. It is better, if need be, to submit to some 
temporary unpopularity, than to resign their high position by 
swerving at the impulse of each passing movement. Recent 
events may furnish us with one illustration. There never was 
a more foolish, though unintentional, affront to schools, than 
when public examiners presumed to dictate to them, not only 
subjects, which was strictly within their proper province, but 
the precise portions of appointed authors and the precise editions 
of historical and mathematical publications. In some cases the 
matter assumed a still worse aspect, when such editions had 
been published by the examiners themselves. Some schools, 
we believe, condescended to obey the order, and to split up their 
classes for special instruction, according as Cesar, or Virgil, or 
Livy, was wanted; according as Mr. A, or Mr. B, or Mr. C, 
was likely to examine the pupil in his own peculiar work. 
Others maintained the more dignified attitude of continuing to 
teach Latin, or mathematics, or history, as their duty bound 
them, but of teaching them, even at the risk of some temporary 
inconvenience to their pupils, from the books and in the manner 
which their own experience recommended as the best. 

Now that evil is, or soon will be, ended. While many could 
suggest detailed improvements in the papers of the two great 
examinations to which we have especially referred in this Article, 
no one can deny that, on the whole, they are full of the noblest 
promise; that they impose no degrading restrictions, that they 
dictate no unseemly conditions; and that, great as is the advant- 
age which they may bring to the services with which they are 
connected, it is scarcely greater than the benefit which they may 
confer on the whole system of our classical schools. 

VOL, XXIV, NO. XLVIIL. 2B 
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Arr. IV.—1. Die Zeichen der Zeit: Letters to Friends on Free- 
dom of Conscience, and the Rights of Christian Congregations. 
By Caristian CHArLes Jositas Bunsen, Royal Prussian 
Actual Privy Councillor, Doctor of Philosophy and Theology. 
2 vols. Leipzig, 1855. 

2. Ueber Christliche Toleranz ; on Christian Toleration ; a Lecture 
delivered before the Hvangelical Union in Berlin, on the 29th 
March 1855. By Friepricw Juxius Srawu. Berlin, 

- 1855. 


Do any of our readers wish to form for themselves a just no- 
tion of a thoroughly-educated, highly accomplished, well-experi- 
enced, pious, patriotic, healthy-bodied, healthy-minded, and in 
every respect harmonious and well-rounded German gentleman, 
let them be introduced forthwith to the Chevalier Bunsen, and 
study him attentively; for like most of his countrymen, who 
are worth anything, he is not a man to be looked at merely with 
a passing glance, however sharp, but demands to be perused like 
a good book, and to be handled with a certain seriousness. Our 
common habits of international criticism are certainly not the 
results, in the general case, of very profound study, or very ex- 
tensive observation ; they are a bundle of mere impressions acci- 
dentally and hastily taken up, and leaving a type on our minds 
not of the thing itself, as it lives and grows from its own peculiar 
centre of organism, but only of a few striking points of the 
thing—points, that is to say, as they happen to strike us, and as 
they affect that extremely unphilosophical, and not over charit- 
able humour, in which it is the rs of Britons to contemplate 
foreigners. Some thirty or forty years ago there were few per- 
sons in this country, who had any idea of the Germans more 
age than what might be derived from these vulgar sources ; 

ut since then we have made vast strides in our knowledge of 
continental things, especially German; and if there is one 
public man more than another, a knowledge of whom has tended 
to raise our general estimate of German character and German 
worth, it is the Chevalier Bunsen. 

There are various sorts of Germans. There are learned Ger- 
man professors, the most heavy-laden of the book-consuming 
and book-producing class; there are wild German students, 
with long hair and large boots, and infinite capacity for beer 
and tobacco-smoke, and freedom and fatherland, and philosophy, 
and all sorts of juvenile inflation; there are bureaucratic and 
diplomatic Germans, men of admirable knowledge in history, of 
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exact accuracy in statistics, and of most unsullied honesty, but 
who look upon human society as a mere machine, of which not 
the beams only and the cylinders, the cog-wheels, and the fly- 
wheels, and the bands, but the very steam and whole impulsive 
power comes from themselves; there are heterodox Germans, 
who believe neither in Jesus Christ nor in the Gospel; and 
there are orthodox old Lutherans, who believe that the Gospel 
can profit a man little, without the ipsissima verba of Luther’s 
Catechism, and that the sacrifice of Christ can save a man with 
difficulty, who does not understand the theory of consubstantia- 
tion; then we have metaphysical Germans, who can construct 
a cosmogony as glibly as old Hesiod, and run you up the ladder 
from infinite nothing to infinite something, as lightly as a young 
lady at the piano rattles off her scales; and poetical Germans, 
who on mere moonshine and medieval imaginations, can live 
more comfortably than you do on beef-steak and other solid nutri- 
ment, and who have learned the art of falling in love with death, 
and singing their passion in harmonious swan-songs most musi- 
cally. But these are merely such extreme developments of the 
German genius, such glaring caricatures of their most charac- 
teristic tendencies, as any John Bull with his naked cold regard 
of national prejudice and superciliousness may discover; such 
caricatures, in fact, as make up the great mass of what those 
who have never studied the German mind under favourable in- 
fluences, are accustomed to understand, when they reprobate any 
book, or any character, as essentially German. But the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen is not a man whom a sober-minded Englishman 
would ever dream of attempting to blow aside with a puff of 
British contempt in this fashion. We can make short work 
enough, when we are in the humour, with Immanuel Kant, and 
Hegel, and Fichte, and Schelling, and Oken, and even the 
Olympian Goethe, fastening cleverly on his weak points; but 
Bunsen is a German in a position with reference to us that will 
not allow him to be ignored, and of a type that will not admit 
of being caricatured ; he claims imperatively to be known; and 
whenever known he cannot be otherwise than loved, admired, 
and respected. 

Of remarkable men there are two distinct classes: those who 
possess a peculiar talent developed to an extraordinary degree of 
intensity, and those whose intellectual wealth consists in the har- 
monious combination of various powers not naturally associated 
together, often antagonistic and apparently incompatible. A 
Beethoven in music, a Schiller in poetry, a Cavendish in science, 
may represent the one class; Goethe, Pastor Oberlin of the Ban 
de la Roche, Dr. Chalmers, and the Chevalier Bunsen may re- 
present the other. Perhaps the most extraordinary feats of what 
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is called genius have been performed by men belonging to the first 
class; but with all the admiration which such feats naturally 
excite, it is often difficult to conceal from ourselves the painful 
feeling, that there is some great weakness about such men just 
in proportion, as it would seem, to the extraordinary vigour of 
their favourite faculty. In fact, these men have put forth a 
gigantic growth ; but it is all in one direction; you walk round 
about the phenomenon, and find extraordinary luxuriance on the 
one side compensated by perfect bareness on the other. On the 
contrary, the minds which are great by virtue of harmonious 
combination of apparently incompatible excellencies, if they do 
not astonish you so much at first, are not apt to disappoint you 
on more minute inspection, There may have been many more 
eloquent preachers than Dr. Chalmers; but how seldom do you 
find that rushing and equestrian oratory combined with such a 
various scientific culture, such a broad, cheerful, and expansive 
piety, such a child-like simplicity of emotion, and such a direct 
and soldier-like energy of action? So it is with Bunsen. 
Prussia, like Russia, has many clever diplomatists : in no country 
of Europe are the masters of public business, and the regulators 
of social form more respected and more respectable; even the 
liberals in Germany, where they are not embittered by personal 
feeling, speak with just acknowledgment of the character and 
talents of the Prussian bureaucratists ; but Bunsen, had he been 
a mere first-rate German diplomatist, would have failed to make 
that impression on this country, which we know he has made. 
In addition to mere diplomatic fidelity and acuteness, during the 
fourteen years of his residence amongst us, he exhibited to the 
men of this country a depth of profound scholarship, a breadth 
of philosophic survey, and a liberal flow of fine, healthy, human, 
and Christian sentiment, that took captive all who had any per- 
ception of what is great, and any sympathy with what is noble 
in human character. Men “in: the House” and in West End 
saloons, who were ambitious to grace their political speeches with 
a Latin quotation, were astonished to find a son of red tape who 
could quote Homer a great deal more fluently than they could 
Horace; Puseyites in their dim and narrow-windowed cells heard 
from afar that there was an ambassador from the Court of Berlin 
in London who knew the Greek fathers, and the liturgies and the 
creeds as well as they did, though he made a very different use 
of them; Exeter Hall orators, and Baptist missionary agents, and 
evangelical alliances, and Church of England home missions 
found him equally open to zealous sympathy, and ready for 
hearty co-operation, provided they would accept him such as he 
was, a man without hatred, and a Christian without secta- 
rianism, It was manifest to all, that a German with a large 
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heart was in the midst of us, and with an intellect nothing 
smaller, and of extraordinary accomplishment to boot; a man 
who could employ the leisure wisely stolen from a busy public 
life one day in editing a collection of old German hymns, the 
next day in working out a new chronology for the history of the 
Old Testament; and the third day in vindicating the disputed 
authorship of an ante-Nicene treatise on Church heresies; a man 
who had lived much amongst books, but more amongst men; who, 
with a rich and multiform experience, had spent one part of his 
life in Berlin, another in Rome, and a third in London; and 
who had lived in each of these so different places, with open 
eyes, and open heart, and active hands, and yet maintained 
everywhere the native freedom of a noble and a manly character. 
But there was one quality of Bunsen’s mind, which, though from 
the nature of the case less appreciable in England, was not less 
necessary to his completeness as a man, and which has now not 
the least virtue in determining the influence which he must ex- 
ercise over his countrymen in Prussia and in Germany,—we mean 
his patriotism. He believed in Prussia, and he believed also in 
Germany : in Prussia as the most influential essentially German 
state: in Germany as his own fatherland, and as a country, which 
by the very significant fatherhood of Kepler, Luther, and Goethe, 
seemed destined to play an important part in the highest intel- 
lectual and moral life of modern Europe. For the sake of this 
faith, when an anti-German, and, because an anti-German, in his 
view also an anti-Prussian party, had possessed themselves of 
the weak and vacillating mind of the present King of Prussia, 
Bunsen refused to hold office any longer as the representative of 
that kingdom at the Court of St. James’s. The andes party 
at Berlin celebrated their ill-omened ovation by the banishment 
from London of perhaps the most accomplished and the most 
respected gentleman that ever had represented a German Court 
in the British isles. 

But the Russian party in Berlin have no doubt by this time 
discovered that they have only done their work by halves, in 
sending Bunsen simply ovt of London. So long as such a Ger- 
man can live at large in Germany, with a free pen and a free 
press,* the anti-German party in that country will sit upon a 
purple cushion not without thorns. In some respects the learned 
diplomatist now enjoying the ease of domestic life, and the dig- 
nity of literary leisure on the romantic banks of the Neckar, is a 
more dangerous enemy of the conclave of courtiers, bureaucra- 





* The press in the north of Germany is practically free to those who know how 
to use the liberty wisely. There is an immense difference in this respect be- 
tween the atmosphere of Berlin and Vienna. 
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ists and bigots in Berlin, than he could have been on the larger 
but more remote stage of London. So long as he lived in the 
huge English metropolis, he was at least half an Englishman ; 
returned to Germany he is altogether a German; and such a 
German as he is at the present moment above all things neces- 
sary there—for as Napoleon said, at those most critical periods 
of the world’s progress, when humanity stands most in need of 
aman, “how rare are men!” Now Germany is at the present 
moment going through one of those periods of national dis- 
couragement and depression, during which the presence of a 
man like Bunsen, with his hearty hilarious temperament, and 
unshaken faith in God and human progress, is of incalculable 
value. The year 1848 brought to a culminating point all those 
deep-rooted aspirations after national unity which had been 
stirred up in the general German soul by the momentous 
struggle of 1813; the waves of national enthusiasm rose up 
valiantly and swelled proudly; but as there was no Neptune to 
rule the flood, and to dare nobly what the moment required, 
the tumid billows of political sentiment could only sputter 
and break into foam, and die; and now there has followed, what 
after such a futile outbreak is the necessary consequence, a period 
of ebb and stagnation, and depression, and with not a few also of 
hopelessness, despondency, and dark despair. The party of the 
“ Reaction,” in Church and State, has now got hold of the 
rudder of affairs in Berlin; and the object of this party, so far 
as one may judge from their conduct and tendencies—for they 
are obliged to exercise a certain caution in the public profession 
of their principles—is not only to extinguish the idea of German 
nationality that still slumbers in the breast of the noblest among 
the people, but utterly to nullify and thoroughly to undo all 
those liberal and constitutional measures which had been inau- 
gurated by Baron Stein with such gallant confidence in the year 
1808, confirmed by the sworn word of great European poten- 
tates at Vienna, and hallowed by the patriotic blood which flowed 
so freely at Leipzigand Waterloo. In a word, constitutionalism 
was to be tolerated only as a form; the government was to 
revert to the old type, which the German petty princes had 
with only too happy fidelity borrowed from the great Louis of 
France, and of which the fair maxim was, “ everything FOR the 
people, nothing BY the people ;” though in practice, under the in- 
fluence of this system, the people, besides losing their native pith 
and enterprise, have generally had reason to complain that they 
have been treated not as children by indulgent fathers, but as 
mere chessmen with whom a company of kingly, courtly, and 
bureaucratic gamblers might play the game of governing, for 
their own private amusement and advantage. To sucha system, 
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as a true German, and a historical student well instructed in 
the system of local and communal liberties, which originally 
belonged to all the Teutonic tribes, Bunsen was — His 
noble nature rebelled against a theory of politics which recognises 
in the social mass nothing more than the wheels of a gigantic 
official machine; his residence in Rome had shewn him to what 
a state of degradation this maxim, when consistently applied, 
can reduce the Church; and now his sojourn in England has 
taught him how the most glaring vices of mere administrative 
machinery can be neutralized, and even turned sometimes into 
virtues, by great spontaneous activity and individual enterprise 
among the masses of the people. With such experience and 
with such feelings, the philosophic Prussian diplomatist and 
doctor of theology, found himself restored to his country at 
a period when men with whom he had formerly rejoiced to 
co-operate were coming forward unblushingly, or with a thin 
disguise, as the advocates of a despotism in Church and State, 
of which the perfect pattern existed in St. Petersburg. Fora 
man in his position, and with his character, under such circum- 
stances there was no choice. He could not be deaf; he would 
not be silent. Unvalued men might hold their tongues without 
charge of remissness or cowardice ; but he durst not. The nation 
looked to him as the honest prophet who alone could voice their 
burden with a weighty sincerity, and present their grievances 
with a grace, There was not a party or a class in Germany 
who had not reason to respect or to fear, whenever he might 
come forth with his oracle. The Roman Catholics feared his 
erudition; the Protestants respected his liberality; the Philo- 
Russians of the reaction feared his intimate knowledge of public 
life in Prussia during the last forty years, and his power of ex- 
posing their tortuous ways, and their subtle-woven sophistries ; 
the king—a kindly man amid much weakness—honoured him 
as a high-minded Christian gentleman, and was grateful to him 
as a faithful servant. Never prophet spake under more favour- 
able circumstances ; and his prophecy is now before us, in every 
respect worthy of the man, and well fitted for the times. “ Die 
Zeichen der Zeit” is, indeed, not like the previous works of the 
author, a monument of subtle thought and elaborate research, 
from which the learned of future generations shall borrow the 
corner-stones of their edifice; it is in truth only a collection of 
— bound up into the shape of a book in two volumes ; 
ut the pamphlets of such a man at such a time in Germany, 
are of more value than many systematic dictionaries, and many 
long-rowed encyclopedias. They contain the living oracles 
which help us to apply the experience of the Past to the inter- 
pretation of the Present, and the prophecy of the Future, The 
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coming historian of the age of the Reaction in Germany, when 
treating of the important relations of Church and State in 
Europe during the first half of the nineteenth century, will have 
no more important documents to refer to than those which are 
contained in “ The Signs of the Times,” by the Chevalier 
Bunsen. 

The title of the book, from which we shall now proceed to 
translate a few extracts, is certainly for us, who live in this time 
and place, somewhat unfortunate. It is apt to excite expecta- 
tions which will not be gratified. When a book comes upon us 
with such a superscription, we are apt to think of the book of 
the Revelations, and the Number of the Beast, and the publica- 
tions of the Reverend John Cumming. But the learned Prus- 
sian does not expound mysteries, or read dreams in that fashion 
at all. He deals merely with existing facts and explains them 
as one who believes that one consistent, wise Providence has 
worked out the past which we inherit from our fathers, and is 
now shaping out the future, which our children shall inherit 
from us. The following passage states the double point of 
view, under which the Chevalier, through a series of politico- 
ecclesiastical discourses, finds himself constrained to contemplate 
the present aspect of religious life in Prussia, and in Europe 
generally :— 


“On my return to my own country last summer, after fourteen 
years’ absence in England, I began to compare the impressions with 
which I had left Germany, with the more ripe views which, through 
more extended study, and a more large experience I had obtained ; 
and in doing so I found my mind’s eye fixed on two phenomena 
which stood forward as signs of the times, both by the extensive- 
ness of their operation, and by the pregnancy of their significance. 
I mean the power of free spontaneous association on the one hand, 
and on the other the rising claims and increased power of the clergy 
or hierarchy. The principle of voluntary association, to speak of this 
first, has been for a long time active in England; and there is in and 
about London, and in Great Britain generally, scarcely any great 
movement or public work, of which the roots are not to be sought in 
that principle. From an association of merchants and capitalists, has, 
within a single century, arisen the British Empire in India, one of the 
greatest in the world. The free State of America arose principally 
out of free Christian congregations and other English associations, 
and the germs of a Canadian union are even now visible, which, 
through the power of this principle, is destined to play no unimpor- 
tant part in the theatre of the world. What else but association has, 
in the course of two decades, called into existence the gigantic works 
of railway communication, which completely throw into the shade the 
most important undertakings in the shape of roads and canals, that 
formerly were the boast of princes and states—works, the construction 
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of which has required more capital than the revenues of all the king- 
doms of the world? What other principle than this has during the 
same period in England achieved the erection of more new churches 
and chapels, with congregations of earnest worshippers, than all the 
governments of Europe, and all the clergy had been able to erect 
during the last four centuries ? 

‘‘ Whence is this phenomenon? is it a product of the most recent 
time, a child of the present century, at least of the last eighty years, 
a shoot of the great modern industrial movement, or a conquest made 
for us by the philosophy of the last century, and our so much be- 
praised ‘ modern civilisation.’ Not at all. The history of England 
provesthe contrary. In this land of lusty liberty and local energy, we 
find free congregations forming themselves in the sixteenth century. 
These congregations developed themselves as Independents, and as- 
serted their right to exist, like Christianity itself, originally, under the 
persecuting influences of two hostile national churches. Out of these 
Independents arose those modern ‘ Baptists,’ whom even learned 
theologians in Germany will sometimes be found confounding with 
the fanatic followers of the famous Jack of Leyden, in the sixteenth 
century. These Baptists are by their ecclesiastical constitution, as 
everybody knows, free Independents, and are distinguished, as a sect, 
only by their practising the rite of baptism according to the fashion 
of the earliest Christians, by immersion. This rite they administer 
only to such persons as, being arrived at the age of manhood, come 
forward of their own motion, and profess faith in Jesus Christ as the 
Redeemer of mankind. ‘They also had their birth in the midst of 
persecutions, and established themselves as free Christian associations 
of the faithful, not only in England and Scotland, but also in the 
United States of America, where they now number many thousands 
of congregations, and above five millions of Christian souls, black and 
white. The great moral vitality of these two bodies of free associated 
Christian Churches, is shewn in the success of their missions, by which 
whole races have been converted and civilized, whilst the Jesuit 
missions, in Paraguay, have trained a people altogether unfit for self- 
government, and who can do nothing out of leading-strings. So the 
Independents worked in Tahiti, against whom the French missions 
could produce a counteraction only by bayonets and brandy. So also 
the Baptists in the Sandwich Islands, where the state which was founded 
by the mission now forms an Independent Church, which sends out 
its own missions to the islands of the Pacific, All this has taken 
place in the course of sixty years. During the same period, or rather 
during the last 250 years, the state churches of both England and 
Scotland have shewn very little capacity for extension ; the German 
and Dutch Reformed Churches even less, and the Lutherans no mis- 
sionary capacity at all. To the same rubric belong all free associa- 
tions for chapels of ease, scripture readers, and all the various 
appliances of the Home Mission in London, and other great cities; 
also the extraordinary activity of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
All these associations have sprung into being within the last sixty 
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years, and now they send out thousands of evangelists and apostles to 
the most distant parts of the globe, and educate as many evangelists 
and apostles out of the converted natives, to be the germ of improved 
races to people the world in future ages. The youngest of these free 
religious associations, the Free Church of Scotland, which has grown 
under our eyes in the most recent days, has, alongside of a very re- 
spectable but somewhat ossified national church, (héchst achtbaren aber 
etwas erstarrten Landeskirche,) put forth an amount of moral activity 
which pales the glory of all the state churches in the world.” 


The first great sign of the time therefore, which strikes the 
mind of our Prussian theological philosopher, is the principle of 
voluntary association as contrasted with the machinery of govern- 
ment both in Church and State. Let no man think this a 
matter of small moment in reference to the general culture of 
Europe, because it is a thing so common and familiar in these 
islands, That it is not confined to this corner of Christendom, 
the Chevalier goes on to shew in detail, specifying particularly 
the Gustavus Adolphus association in his own country, for the 
support of impoverished evangelical congregations, particularly 
in Roman Catholic countries, the activity of which is attested by 
the fact, that in the course of a very few years, and those not at all 
favourable to such undertakings, it has collected and distributed 
above half a million of dollars.* But there can be no doubt, on 
the other hand, that there is no country in the world in which 
this principle is so active at the present moment, as Great 
Kritain ; while it is equally certain that the system of official over- 
governing, which is the characteristic of Prussian politics, is 
always striving to keep this most powerful influence within as 
narrow bounds as possible; and if it is an influence ordained by 
God for the attainment of most important ends in human civili- 
sation, it is easy to see how an enlightened Prussian statesman 
is doing the highest service which a far-sighted patriotism can 
perform when he unfolds to his countrymen the method of its 
operation, and enumerates the extraordinary triumphs which it 
has achieved. It seems, indeed, to have been one of the great 
objects of the Chevalier in writing this book, to make a declara- 
tion in the face of the German Governments, that the principle of 
doing every thing by forced Government machinery, and nothing 
by free popular movement, is a principle that, as God has con- 
stituted the world, can never Jead to any great moral results ; 
and such a declaration in fact, is made with very marked emphasis 





* In estimating the amount of moral sympathy for ecclesiastical objects in 
Germany indicated by this figure, the reader must bear in mind the comparative 
value of money in a country where 2000 dollars (£300) per annum is a large 
salary for Government officials. 
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in another part of the volume from which we are now quoting. 
Those who have ears to hear in Berlin, in Mecklenburgh, or in 
Hanover, let them hear the following words :— 


‘“‘ T confess, as a German and a Prussian, not without sorrow, that 
experience and reflection have convinced me of the truth of the poli- 
tical principle, that THE sYsTEM OF CENTRALIZATION IS INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE TO TRUE FREEDOM, AND 18 A 
SYSTEM WHICH, IN THE LONG-RUN, WEAKENS MORE THAN IT STRENGTH- 
ENS, THAT AUTHURITY OF THE STATE IN BEHALF OF WHICH IT IS MAIN- 
TAINED. By centralization I mean the common continental system 
of governing merely by government officials. The necessary opera- 
tion of this system is to keep the people in perpetual tutelage, to in- 
terdict them from performing the slightest function of public life on 
their own motion, and to prevent the existence of any social organism 
alongside of itself, and specially to repress that independent life 
which naturally belongs to every healthy Christian congregation. A 
bureaucracy, of this description, which strengthens the fiscal element 
of the old absolutism, by a mechanism going down into the lowest 
details of police regulation, according to the idea of Napoleon, is in 
no department more unsuitable and more dangerous than in the rela- 
tions of the state to the Church. As soon as a collision takes place 
between a purely bureaucratic government, and a church under the 
influence of exalted hierarchical ideas, the state always come off with 
damaged reputation from the contest.” 


More important words than these have not been spoken by 
any public man in Germany, since the time when the sudden 
shock of national adversity forced the Prussian Government to 
seek help from the liberal counsels of Baron Stein. It were 
easy to enlarge on the important political principle here enun- 
ciated, and to accumulate all sorts of instances from the philo- 
sophic SvXaxes of Plato’s ideal republic, through the rapacious 
fiscal officials of the long dreary and obstinately dying Byzantine 
Empire, down to the bureaucratic and pragmatical Gerards and 
Manteuffels that now advise the weak majesty of Berlin; but 
we must leave the political question undiscussed, in order to 
place before the reader that portentous ecclesiastical sign of 
the times, which has mainly called forth the Chevalier’s manly 
protest :-— 


“* Not less distinctly recognisable on the Continent, as well as in 
England, is the second sign of the times. I mean the rising power 
of the clergy as a ruling caste, or the hierarchy ; and that principally, 
though by no means exclusively, of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
Here also, of course, the difference of national habits and institutions 
produces a corresponding difference in the historical exhibition of one 
common social principle ; but the phenomenon remains substantially 
the same. No two things are more different in many respects than 
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English Puseyism and German Lutheranism. The one rests on an 
Episcopacy independent of the State* and of the police, and stands in 
an intimate relation to many national feelings and modes of activity. 
Lutheranism, again, is the child of a consistorial church governed by 
state officials. The Lutheran pastors, from whom this hierarchic 
tendency proceeds, shew themselves with a few exceptions, not at all 
moved either by the congregational element which Germany knows 
only through the Reformed (Genevese or Calvinistic) Churches, or 
by those regenerating influences which have stirred the general Chris- 
tian world during the last sixty years. To both these vital move- 
ments they rather oppose themselves as encroaching on the dignity 
of office, or, as infected with the modern plague of Liberalism, the 
common enemy of Churches as of States. And in relation to German 
science, philosophy, and the higher philological criticism, to which 
they are indebted for everything that they know, they assume a po- 
sition of direct antagonism, taking their stand stiffly on a theological 
system, which is as far removed from the great ideas of the symbolical 
books of the Reformation, as it is from the greatest and most genial of 
the Reformers whose name they abuse. Going far beyond the point 
of view alike of the exuberant Steffens, andthe temperate Harless, 
they insolently accuse the great men of our universities, of keeping 
themselves at a distance from the congregational life of the Chris- 
tian Churches, and sacrificing practical life to critical science; alto- 
gether forgetful of the fact, that one main reason of the debility of our 
congregational life was even that very lifeless orthodoxy from which 
these men have achieved our redemption. ‘The undeniable results of 
learned research they reject as infidel, and condemn as godless what 
unquestionably arose from a deep fountain of religious earnestness. 
And in this way they cut off the roots of all congregational life in our 
churches, whether it be, on the one hand, by their high notions of the 
dignity of the clerical body in the Christian Church, or, on the other, 
by the slavish servility with which they delight to recognise them- 
selves as titled officials in opposition to the popular masses of which 
Christian congregations are necessarily composed. And if they do 
not persecute with the sword, as their predecessors did, this seems to 
arise more from the l«ck of power than of hearty good-will. For 
that this hearty good-wil! to persecute, as the natural concomitant of 
high hierarchic tendencies really exists, is attested by so many promi- 
nent facts of which everybody takes note, that I need not bring for- 
ward detailed proofs of the fact, writing as I do principally for 
German readers. That the same exorbitant claims are made in Eng- 
land, under different local conditions, the phenomenon of Puseyism 
sufficiently attests; and a detailed examination of the state of the dif- 
ferent churches of Europe, would only bring out into more distinct 
and undeniable prominence the truth of our general assertion, that 





* Of course comparatively, when sct against the Lutheran Church in Germany. 
The Chevalier knows perfectly wel! what the exact amount of State dependence is 
which distinguishes the English Church, as contrasted with the churches of the 
Independents and other dissenting bodies. 
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the HIERARCHIC ELEMENT IS AT PRESENT VERY ACTIVE THROUGHOUT 
THE WHOLE OF CHRISTENDOM. The claims of a divine right inherent 
in the clerical body over the consciences of men, and, as far as pos- 
sible, over the whole intellectual culture of the human race, are every 
where the same ; and not less striking, to a first glance certainly, is 
the contrast between the exalted notions on this subject now preva- 
lent, and the more moderate views generally entertained at the com- 
mencement of the present century.” 


To us in this country who know the ultra~-Lutheran party in 
Berlin, principally by the results of their policy in the prosecution 
of the poor Baptist preachers in various parts of northern Ger- 

many, this sketch of their character and principles, from a per- 
son of unquestioned personal piety and profound theological 
knowledge, who has lived long in the midst of them, cannot but 
prove peculiarly valuable. Even more interesting, however, as 
touching our own immediate feelings and relations, must be the 
opinion of such a man on the state of our British churches, and 
on the elements of a new ecclesiastical life now fermenting in the 
midst of us. The following passage contains the Chevalier’s ripe 
conclusions on the Anglican phenomenon of PUSEYISM, the 
counterpart in this country of the High Lutheranism of the 
German churches just described ; and in reading this opinion, 
we must bear in mind that the writer has the double advantage 
of having lived for many years amongst us, as part of our own 
ecclesiastical life, (for in this he shared by his large Christian 
sympathy, and by the fact of his having a son in the English 
Church) ; and farther, as a well-instructed and impartial spec- 
tator, which very few or none of us can afford to be. 


“ Puseyism, as it appears in the Episcopal Church of England, and 
in the United States of America, is only a feeble copy of the hier- 
archic schemes of Rome, its great prototype, while it is opposed in 
these countries both by a Puritanic opposition of a decidedly national 
type, and by a general desire for greater evangelic liberty. But to 
the praise of both these parties, and more still of the English people, 
let it be said, that their High-church leaders, in so far as they have 
not publicly gone over to the Church of Rome, are not to be reckoned 
among the enemies of civil liberty, as little as their theological oppo- 
nents the Evangelicals can be accused of wishing to establish an eccle- 
siastical absolutism in the hands of the civil power, such as exists in 
Petersburg. After many oscillations, many men of consequence be- 
longing to both parties are now proposing to admit the laity to a share 
in the government of the Church, according to the example of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church in the United States. But the clerical 
party here displays all the blindness of hereditary absolutism. They 
are inclined, as the resolution of the majority of the Convocation in 
the present month (July 1855) shews, to concede to the laity this 
liberty on the principle of octrot, without comprehending that the 
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laity can never allow the existence of any such right in the clerical 
body. The consequences of this obstinate clinging, on the part of the 
clergy, to their imaginary exclusive privileges of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, are seen in the disinclination of the people to have anything to 
do with their proposals. 

“This hierarchical party demands from the Crown the authoriza- 
tion to originate and to bring forward an improved constitution for 
the Church. Now, this is what the clerical assembly is just as little 
entitled to do as the old French Parliaments would have been entitled 
to sketch out a scheme of a free constitution for the French people. 
The clergy have not even a right of veto on the claims of Christian 
congregations ; for these exist by the very institution of the Church. 
It is also quite plain that the English nation could never look with any 
other feeling than that of great suspicion, on a new constitution ori- 
ginating with the clergy, after some of the leading bishops have openly 
declared, that, in any case, they must reserve for themselves the 
decision of everything relative to doctrine—of course liturgical reform 
also—they being the body to whom God has given the exclusive right 
of interpreting the doctrine of the Church. And they believe, no 
doubt, in all honesty, that the act of Episcopal consecration gives to 
them this exclusive right of settling disputed doctrinal points. 

“The reaction against the claims of the hierarchic party in Eng- 
land has hitherto been more of a defensive character. The common 
law protects the laity and the parish clergyman. The Bishop, indeed, 
can canonically depose the latter, and excommunicate the former ; 
but the injured party has his action of damages. In this way the 
point of the hierarchic thunderbolt is altogether blunted: and the 
parochial rector, in a contest with the bishop, stands so secure, that 
any matter of difference between them must be tried at common law, 
and before a jury, as in ordinary civil cases. The question now 
arises, whether it be possible to change this negative attitude of the 
Christian laity in England into a positive one? To attain this object, 
a royal commission might be nominated, consisting of lay and clerical 
members, to draw up a scheme of church-government, in which the 
rights of the laity should be recognised. And, indeed, if something 
of this kind does not take place, the consequence seems unavoidable, 
which many foresee, that THE COMPLETE SEPARATION OF CHURCH 
AND STATE IN ENGLAND MUST TAKE PLACE, AND THAT BY THE INSTRU- 
MENTALITY OF A GREAT, POPULAR, AND PURITANIC MOVEMENT FROM 
BELOW. And if a crisis of this kind shall come to England, I have 
no doubt that the problem will be solved in that country, in the man- 
ner that circumstances shall make expedient, without violent convul- 
sions, and in a genuine Christian spirit. 

“‘ The fever of Puseyism, however, which had possessed the minds 
of the younger half of the clergy and some of the more excitable 
youths in the universities, as also of some persons of the female sex 
in the higher ranks of society, is evidently on the decline. The stern 
realities of life are driving these sickly fancies away. The severe 
struggle with Russia, with its earnest human and moral significance, 
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with its lessons and warnings, and with its brilliant examples of per- 
sonal devotion, with which High-church ideas had nothing to do, has 
wakened the substantial thinkers of the nation out of their dream. 
The medizval hallucinations of that party vanish before a real world 
of this sort, as mists before the sun. Just so, at the end of the last 
century, the fever of Jacobinism in the same country was made to 
abate before the reality of military energy and of armed nationality, 
created by the genius of Pitt; just so also, in the year 1848, the 
broad practical common sense of the middle classes saved the nation 
from the miseries of Communism and Socialism ; and even so certainly 
the sacerdotal puerilities of Puseyism will dwindle into their native 
insignificance when confronted with the momentous human interests 
that are now being contended for under the walls of Sebastopol.” 


These sentiments, coming from such a quarter, will doubtless 
be duly weighed by many persons in England who have had 
the happiness of coming in contact with the intelligence and 
high Christian worth of the author. On the merits of the views 
stated, our limits forbid us to give here anything more than 
a general expression of hearty sympathy ; and we hasten, in the 
company of so large-hearted and catholic a Christian philosopher, 
to cast a bird’s-eye view over some of the most striking aspects 
of the moral and religious life of our age, as they arise out of 
the exaggerated claims of the same great hierarchical party, 
under various names, all over Europe. 

In order to exhibit more clearly the nature of these claims, 
the Chevalier directs attention to two other subordinate signs 
of the times, as follows :— 


“* First. The continually increasing desire of the nations for FREEDOM 
of CONSCIENCE. 

“* Second. The continually increasing desire of the clergy to sup- 
press this freedom of conscience, and to PERSECUTE all those who ex- 
ercise their own free judgment in matters of religion.” 


And then he proceeds to make the following admirable re- 
marks on the connexion between freedom of conscience and 
every other sort of freedom that social man can enjoy. 


*‘ The striving after freedom of conscience appears in the history of 
the last centuries, and especially of the last eighty years, as the proto- 
type and condition precedent of all social liberty and civil rights. The 
same was the case at the era of the first preaching of the Gospel. The 
new model, according to which the best modern political constitutions 
are formed, had its foreshadowing type in the original constitution of 
the Christian congregations. A detailed analysis of history shews how 
freedom of conscience is the first condition of the right of property, 
and of every civil right. The biography of Galileo teaches clearly 
enough how the freedom of scientific research can grow only out of 
the freedom of religious conviction; the history of modern nations 
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shews how scientific enlightenment, when introduced by freedom of 
conscience, produced results of the most blessed kind, which were in 
vain sought after by a people to whom that indispensable condition of 
all true freedom was wanting; a people who would be free without 
conscience, and enjoy rights without carrying the feeling of duty in 
their bosoms. Nor is the cause of these historical phenomena diffi- 
cult to understand. For if all individual freedom can produce salu- 
tary results only in so far as it is exercised conscientiously ; if con- 
scientious men and true morality can exist only where that which is 
most holy in the conscience, viz., the faith in what is divine, and the 
will to subserve it, is respected by the removal of all constraint; it is 
plain that the right use of every other sort of freedom must lie in the 
possession of this fundamental freedom. And as is the case with po- 
litical freedom generally, so specially must the relation of freedom of 
conscience be to the right of freedom of opinion, freedom of the press, 
and the right of free activity in the industrial domain. The right 
of individual citizens to exercise their trades for themselves and the 
public, the right of free trade, instead of prohibitory tariffs, all spring 
from that same root in the religious conscience ; and the enemies of 
the former have not been less eager than the opponents of the latter, 
to prophesy the dissolution of the bands of society, and the overthrow 
of all civil order, from the relaxation of the exclusive laws by which 
the social machine had so long been regulated. But experience has 
demonstrated the contrary. Humanity has gone on achieving for 
itself one domain of freedom after another triumphantly, for this deep- 
est reason, that the GUARANTEE OF ALL POPULAR FREEDOM DOES NOT 
LIE IN IDEAS OF THE UNDERSTANDING, AND IN ENLIGHTENMENT PRO- 
CEEDING THEREFROM, BUT IN A MORAL SUBSTRATUM OF CHARACTER 
AND IN MORAL CULTURE; which moral culture, as we have seen, is 
impossible without the first condition of all moral life, the free deter- 
mination of the will, according to the idea of that which the heart of 
the individual acknowledges to be most sacred.” 


But in spite of the triumphant assertion of the rights of con- 
science, by which the last three centuries have, above all pre- 
ceding ages, been distinguished, the counteracting influence of 
an increased tendency to intolerance and persecution in the most 
recent times, and at the present hour, is not less strikingly ma- 
nifest ; perhaps more strikingly just because the world had got 
accustomed to the pleasant notion, that the blood-sucking vam- 
pire of the Romish Church, to which so many pious lives were 
sacrificed in ante-Protestant times, had now become a tame and 
milk-sopping beast, from which only a poor nervous weakling 
or a religious alarmist could apprehend any danger; and now 
after this comfortable intermezzo of ecclesiastical peace and secu- 
rity, forth comes the medizval monster again, smelling of blood 
and dungeons, and walks in procession through civilized cities, 
escorted, as of old, by two grave and decent virgins, milk-white 
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Religion on the right hand, and square-capped Learning on the 
left. On this very ill-omened sign of the times in which we 
live, let us hear the Chevalier :— 


“‘ Who, at the commencement of the present century, would have 
believed that in the land of the judicial murder of Jean Calas, symp- 
toms of the renewal of religious hatred would have been manifested 
immediately on the restoration of the Bourbons? that contemporane- 
ously with Le Maistre and De Bonald, a school of men would arise 
who should defend the Bartholomew massacre, and apply to that 
bloody business the terrible words, 


Ce sang, étoit-il done si pur {— 


that in 1823 Frederick the Seventh was only with difficulty kept back 
from re-introducing the Inquisition into Spain ?—that the Zillerthaler 
in Tyrol, after enduring much harsh treatment and oppression, should, 
in the fourth decade of this nineteenth century, in violation of riyhts 
secured to them by the law of the land, have received from the Austrian 
Government the grace of banishment from their green native hills, 
just as the Madiais, in 1853, were graciously permitted to leave Flo- 
rence? Yea, who would have believed that thousands of Protestants, 
and millions of united Greeks, in the kingdom of Peter the Great, 
which, though despotic, was founded on the principle of general tolera- 
tion, and under the government of the brother of that religious and 
liberal Alexander should have been forced into the National Church 
of Russia by every evil art of fraud and violence, and that in districts 
where this National Church had never been predominant, or had 
never existed ? 

‘“‘ But what shall we say? Is it not a fact that the same demon of 
religious persecution has shewed its renewed activity, even in Protest- 
ant Churches? The States of Sweden,—even that Sweden which, 
two hundred years ago, came forward as the champion of religious 
liberty in Germany,—have last year passed a very intolerant act. 
The persecution of evangelical unions is maintained, and all native 
Swedes who shall join the Roman Catholic Church are forthwith 
banished the country. The king, after long delay, has sanctioned this 
illiberal enactment with regard to Sweden, while in religious Norway 
the most perfect freedom of conscience exists! Then as to Germany, 
not only in Mecklenburg, which has become the victim of a general 
system of reckless retrogression, but in other German lands, a violent 
and inhuman persecution has been raised against the Baptist congre- 
gations, which, under the protection of short-lived privileges, had 
begun to be organized. 

“‘ Nay, what is more striking, even among Christian men of liberal 
culture in Germany, doctrines with respect to toleration have been 
publicly propounded more worthy of the seventeenth century than of 
the nineteenth. Whence this halting of the Germans behind the 
general march of civilized humanity ? 

“Tsay nothing about the Jews. To deal with them on principles 
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of intolerance and exclusiveness is accounted no illiberality by many 
men who are the leaders of our most liberal political parties. 

“‘ It is plain, therefore, that the present passion for religious perse- 
cution is not confined to a few fanatical and ambitious individuals, 
but has its roots deep in society, and in our present social conditions. 
As little can it be characterized as the tendency of any particular 
Church, or of any single people. Is it a daughter of the increased 
power of the hierarchy ?—or is it a consequence of the general eccle- 
siastical movements of the age ?—or is it an effect of retrograde Ab- 
solutism as such ?—or has it perhaps yet deeper sources in the con- 
sciousness of those in power that the existing ecclesiastical and 
political institutions, being destitute of every principle of natural 
cohesion, can only be kept from springing asunder by artificial and 
violent means?” 


After this general statement of the subject, the Chevalier pro- 
ceeds to examine in detail some recent events in the public life 
of Europe, and especially of Germany, which leave no doubt as 
to the existence of an extensive conspiracy in the clerical mind 
of the age, for the purpose of asserting their exclusive claims in 
the most absolute manner, and trampling down all free thought 
by fraud where possible, and by force where necessary. Into 
many of these detailed expositions we have no space to follow 
him; all that we can do is shortly to indicate the principal con- 
tents, that the Church historian and the political philosopher 
may be made aware what rich and various materials are collected 
in these pages for enabling them to form a sound judgment of 
the character of the age in which they live. The first matter 
handled is the celebration of the jubilee of Bonifacius, the apostle 
of the Germans, which took place in Fulda, Mainz, Altenberg, 
Strasburg, and various cities of Germany, on the 5th of June of 
the year which has just passed away. On this occasion, the 
Baron Ketteler, bishop of Mainz, which in the eighth century 
was the see of Bonifacius,—delivered an oration to his clergy, in 
which the following strong passage occurs :—“ To Bonifacius 
the Germans owed that unity of faith which, in the days of the 
Carlovingians rendered a political unity possible. But when in 
after ages that spiritual bond was torn asunder, then there was 
an end also of German political unity, and the greatness of the 
German people. As the Jewish people lost its vocation on the 
earth by crucifying the Messiah, so has the German people lost 
its high vocation in the kingdom of God by destroying the 
unity of faith which was created by Bonifacius. Since that 
time Germany is the country which has contributed mainly to 
destroy the kingdom of Christ upon earth, and to introduce 
a heathenish way of viewing things into Christendom.” 
There is nothing here but the traditional cant about a merely 
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external and mechanical unity, cemented by clerical domination, 
to which our ears are sufficiently accustomed in this country ; 
but in Germany, where Catholics and Protestants have been wont 
to live and to mingle together in peace, and to have all social and 
civil rights in common, such language is ominous, and looks as 
if the terrible lesson of the thirty years’ war, and the conditions 
of the peace of Westphalia—written in blood two hundred years 
ago—had been forgotten. Bunsen, therefore, does good service 
to his country by bringing forth from the multifarious stores of 
his ecclesiastical erudition the most ample proof that Bonifacius 
was not so much the apostle of Christianity in Germany as the 
apostle of the hierarchical system and the Papacy, while the true 
apostle of the Germans was unquestionably that Ulfilas who, 
about the year 370, made from the original Greek—and not 
from the Romish-Latin—New Testament the well-known Meeso- 
Gothic translation of the Scriptures, the oldest and most classical 
monument of the Teutonic languages which exists. The system 
of Papal tyranny, of which Bonifacius was the tool, consisting, 
as it did, in a cunning combination of Jewish sacerdotal exclu- 
siveness and of sensuous heathen ceremonial, was, according to 
Bunsen, the real cause of the destruction of Christian life in 
Germany, by robbing the Christian congregations of the freedom, 
and self-originated vitality, which was their glory in the first 
centuries of the Church. To restore these rights, the Revolu- 
tion, which took its name from Martin Luther, became neces- 
sary; and the political evils with which this religious reform 
was accompanied must be laid to the charge not of the heroic 
instrument of that reform, but of its hierarchical opponents, 
whose corporate selfishness had at first made reform necessary, and 
whose infatuated obstinacy vainly endeavoured to check its pro- 
gress when commenced. As to the general charge of “ heathen- 
ism,” brought against the German people, it is an easy thing 
for Bunsen, who has lived many years in Rome, to reply, that 
“tn no country of Europe is a living faith in the moral govern- 
ment of God at a lower ebb than it now is in that very Italy, where 
the external unity of a Church, consisting merely of clergy, is most 
rigorously maintained ;” and he adds, moreover, what well de- 
serves to be seriously considered by persons in this country, 
that “the German people has a more profound faith in the 
moral government of the world than any people known to me.” 
But over this, and many other most interesting statements in 
the Chevalier’s book, our present purpose forbids us to linger. 
After discussing, in a masterly style, the ecclesiastical and poli- 
tical bearings of the apostleship of Bonifacius, the author goes 
on to set forth, in a more distinct and articulate style, the claims 
of the ultramontane party in Germany, as they are contained 
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in the Manifesto of the Assembly of German Roman Catholic 
Bishops, which took place at Wurzburg, in the memorable year of 
1848, when the secret aspirations of all hearts burst convulsively 
into public view. ‘These claims, of course, under the imposing 
title of the unfettered liberties of the Church, meant, according 
to Romanist ideas, the absolute irresponsibility of the clergy, as 
opposed to the State and the Christian Congregations, in all 
points, not only of religious doctrine and discipline, but of 
national education, Caurch patronage, and of certain important 
social rights, such as the right of marriage, and in all matters 
also pertaining to the administration of Church property. These 
claims were more fully stated and insisted upon, with a calcu- 
lated violence, by the same party in Baden, in the year 1851; 
on which occasion the five bishops of the ecclesiastical province 
of the Upper Rhine presented to their respective governments 
(for there were others associated with Baden) a memorial, con- 
ceived in the spirit of the manifesto of 1848; and the statement of 
their demands, in the words of one of their own doctors of ecclesias- 
tical law, as given by Bunsen, in an Appendix to his first volume, 
must be regarded as one of the most important documents, illus- 
trating the recent history of the Church, that his two valuable 
volumes contain.* Baden, as most of our readers may be aware, 
is one of those little German states which labour under the un- 
fortunate division of the government and the people, between 
two distinct faiths, that of the government being the minority. 
In this State, while the established religion is Protestant, and 
the whole population not more than a million and a half, there 
are, according to Bunsen’s statement, 900,000 Catholics. A 
better state of things could not be desired for a well-banded body 
of Romish Churchmen, with all the strength of Rome behind, 
trying to realize those schemes of absolute domination which the 
Romish hierarchy, where it exists, can never cease to cherish ; 
and, accordingly, we find that the presentation of this claim of 
sacerdotal rights in the year 1851, was followed in Baden by a 
conflict between Church and State of a very disagreeable nature, 
and which, after various attempts at compromise, remains still 
unsettled. According to the account, however, given by the 
Chevalier, an eye-witness (for he is at present domiciled in 
Baden) and a spectator, both well-informed and impartial, in 
the various phases of this collision, the government has generally 
had the worst of it. Instead of standing firmly upon the law of 





* The work from which the document in the Appendix is taken, bears the title, 
“ Exposé Historique et Raisonne du Conflit entre I’ Episcopat et les Gouvernements 
des Territoires composants la province ecclésiastique du Haut Rhin en Allemagne. 
Par M. L. A. Warnkoenig, Professeur du droit Ecclésiastique 4 l'Université de 
Tiibingen, Bruxelles, Paris, et Leipzic, 1854.” 
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the land and the sense of justice, and moderation inherent in the 
Christian people, the Baden administration, after complicating 
matters by the rash interference of the police, entered into nego- 
tiations with Rome, in the conduct of which the narrow spirit of 
centralized bureaucracy, proved no match for the far-reaching 
ambition and obstinate consistency of the ultramontane hierarchy. 
Those, in this country, who have taken a philosophical, and not 
a merely local interest in the proceedings which ended in the 
disruption of the Scottish Established Church in 1843, will 
read with much instruction the detailed account given by the 
Chevalier of the same sort of struggle now taking place on the 
banks of the Neckar. We proceed with our humble duty of 
indication. After discussing the exorbitant claims of the hier- 
archical party in this Baden collision of Church and State, the 
Chevalier, in his seventh letter, takes up the subject of “the 
fight of the Romish priesthood against the conscience of the laity, 
and the history of the most recent persecutions.” On this chap- 
ter we need say less, as it discusses matters which have excited 
much comment in the English newspapers, and even given rise 
to the active intervention of the British Government, not with- 
out partial success. In the same section of the work, the reader 
will find ample documents stating the case of Dominico Cecchetti, 
who, without even the formality of a trial, was sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment in a Tuscan bridewell, for the crime of hav- 
ing in his possession a copy of Diodati’s translation of the Bible; 
also of the no less revolting case of John Evangelista Borczynski, 
lay-brother of the order of the Merciful Brothers in Prague, 
who, in the month of April last, was imprisoned by the Austrian 
government at the instance of the Church, for the crime of going 
over to the Protestant faith, a change which he is perfectly entitled 
to make by the laws of the empire! Along with these facts,—as 
Germans are always learned, and will always philosophize,—the 
author gives us, in the same section, an admirable survey of the 
whole doctrine and practice of priestly intolerance and persecu- 
tion, from the ancient Phenicians and Egyptians down to the most 
recent exhibitions of sacred spite in Italy, Austria, Prussia, and 
Sweden, After an eloquent and manly appeal to the Emperor 
in behalf of the most recent victim to ultramontane principles in 
once liberal Austria, the Chevalier proceeds to handle a matter 
less harrowing to Christian feelings, but not less dangerous 
to the growth of religious liberty in Germany. This is nothing 
less than a very ingenious and sophistical defence of Lutheran 
intolerance and bigotry, by Dr. Julius Stahl, a Prussian, one of 
the most prominent members of the Upper House in Berlin, a 
member also of the Ecclesiastical Council which manages the 
Church affairs of the kingdom, and a person high in the conti- 
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dence of Dr. Hengstenberg, and that extreme party (with whom 
Tholuck will not act) who are endeavouring by the combined 
influence of an exclusive patronage, and a sharp police, to school 
the speculative German mind into a stiff orthodoxy, and to drive 
the idle crowds of cigar-smokers and coffee-sippers by tuck of 
drum and touch of baton into the Church. This method of re- 
generating the religious life of a country, however natural in 
Ludwigslust and Berlin, where nothing is done without a drummer 
and a policeman, appears altogether perverse to the Chevalier 
Bunsen, who, in opposition to it, maintains that it is of the 
essence of Christian piety, as indeed of everything that deserves 
the name of moral, to be voluntary; and that there is no way 
by which a people can be restored to religious usages and eccle- 
siastical forms once fallen into disrepute, unless by shaking the 
Church altogether free from the shackles of a bureaucracy and 
the terror of a police, and thus giving complete freedom to the 
individual conscience, and to the development of congregational 
life. Congregational life—FREE CONGREGATIONAL LIFE—that 
is the watchword of an effective Christianity in the opinion of 
Bunsen, as of every man who has studied the early history of the 
Christian Church with intelligent sympathy; but there is an- 
other watchword which was early raised among the followers of 
Christ, and which the advocates of intolerance in all ages have 
professed, viz., the UNITY OF THE CHURCH. This, as plainly 
appears from the address of Dr. Straw, of which the title stands 
prefixed, is the watchword of the dominant party in the Lutheran 
Church at present; and the virtue of this watchword it is which 
they invoke when they refuse to the poor Baptists who are very 
small sinners, if they be sinners at all, that free right of religi- 
ous toleration which they willingly concede to the splendid 
offenders of the Romish Church. Let us see how ingeniously 
Dr. Stahl—for he is both a clever and a well-read man—ex- 
pounds to the conclave of pious Hengstenbergians in the capital 
of Prussia, the philosophy of Christian toleration, or rather of 
Lutheran intolerance. We translate the first two pages of the 
discourse :-— 


“In the epoch of modern culture, which loves to designate itself 
the era of enlightenment and philosophy, the cardinal virtue, which 
stands above all virtues, is RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. Every man is to 
live according to his private conviction—Christian, Jew, Mahom- 
medan, philosopher—but he must yield to the faith of others the same 
respect that he demands for his own. The State, on the same prin- 
ciple, is to recognise all religions with equal deference or indifference ; 
yea, even from that church which is confessed to be the most en- 
lightened—for this compliment they are willing to pay to Protestant- 
ism,—even from the church of the reformers, such a large amount of 
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toleration is expected, that it shall allow to men every variety of opi- 
nion, believer or unbeliever, no matter, an equal right to teach in 
university chair or in popular pulpit.* For it is of no consequence 
before God and man what a person believes, but only how he acts. 
The greatest crime, according to this view, with which a man can be 
charged, is EXCLUSIVENESS ; that is to say, a religious conviction lay- 
ing claim to exclusive right and authority. 

‘* Now, to this modern doctrine of toleration, the revelation of the 
Old and New Testament is directly opposed. The God of Holy 
Scripture is not tolerant; he is ‘a JEALoUs GOD.’ With him the 
first command is—‘THOU SHALT BAVE NO OTHER GODS BEFORE ME.’ 
The people under the old covenant were expressly enjoined to root 
out every other religion from the land. The greatest of the prophets 
slaughtered the priests of Baal. And in the New Testament, the 
Redeemer himself pronounces the sentence of condemnation against 
all who do not believe in him; and the Apostle Paul also says, ‘ Who- 
soever preaches another Gospel, let him be accursed.’ Even the 
martyrs of the Christian Church—as a son of modern enlightenment 
might reasonably argue—suffered death, not only on account of their 
faith, but much more on account of that intolerance with which they 
denounced not only all other religions, but even games and theatres, 
and other amusements of social life. And, in fact, the most philoso- 
phical thinkers among the heathens—a Pliny and a Marcus Aurelius 
—were their most determined persecutors. Yes, truly, Christianity 
is essentially opposed to the toleration of the old Roman Religion, to 
the toleration of the old Greek philosophy, and even to Judaism, in 
so far as it allowed the heathen to remain in their error, at the time 
when the religion of intolerance first appeared upon the stage of the 
world. Its kernel is exclusiveness, its method of operation is uni- 
versal aggression. And how, indeed, could it be otherwise? Con- 
scious to itself of its own divine truth, how could it be tolerant of 
error, which robs God of his honour and man of his salvation? 

“It is most certain, indeed, that the secret motive of this modern 
toleration, was no other than the doubt in Divine Revelation, and in 
all certain and obligatory religious truth. It is the famous story of 
the three rings, in Lessing’s ‘ Nathan the Wise.’ No one can know 
which of the three rings, Christianity, Judaism, or Mahommedanism, 
is the true bequeathment of the Father, and which two are counter- 
feit. ‘Nay, it is even probable that all three are counterfeit, and that 
the true ring, philosophic religion, has been lost. Therefore, let each 
of the three possessors hold his ring for the true one, and live peace- 
ably with the other two. The decision of the question of Christian 
toleration depends, therefore, on this dilemma, Are NATHAN THE 
Wise and Pizate right, when they ask, ‘ WHAT 1s TRUTH?’ or is 
Curist right, when he says, ‘I am THE TRUTH?’ The cardinal virtue 





* This has no meaning except in reference to Germany, where a violent attempt 
is now being made to exclude Neologians, and other latitudinarians from all 
influential situations both in Church and State. 
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of Christianity is not, therefore, toleration, but something directly the 
reverse. It is faithfulness in the confession and the maintaining of 
Divine truth; it is zeal for the honour of God, and for the extension 
of His kingdom, for the salvation of all generations.” 


We will not set ourselves here to expose the sophistries which 
this startling proemium contains, nor discuss the good taste of 
a doctor of ecclesiastical law in a Protestant country, setting 
Christianity forth as characteristically “the religion of intoler- 
ance ;” but it certainly is a very notable sign of the times, that 
such a discourse should meet with a large, and sympathetic, and 
influential audience, in the capital city of Frederick the Great. 
Certainly, we may say that Doctor Stahl is a man who does 
not shrink from the use of a strong phrase; and also we may 
remark that such an introduction might have ushered in a Bull 
launched from the blood-stained Vatican, as fitly as an oration 
delivered on the banks of the inoffensive Spree. But we hasten 
to ask, how such a doctrine is applied in practice; for between 
Rome and Berlin, though there may be on certain points an 
identity of principle, circumstances will always compel a very 
considerable diversity of application. 

The difference of application is this. The Romanist, with a 
grand hierarchic consistency, declares roundly that heretics of 
no kind are to be tolerated: the Prussian doctor, with a cunning 
bureaucratic wisdom, says that those sects are to be tolerated 
which have already achieved for themselves a position from 
which they cannot be displaced, but all other sects which are 
insignificant, and only struggling for existence, are to be denied 
the rights of Christian brotherhood without mercy ;* in other 
words, that the National Lutheran Church in Prussia, ought to 
tolerate Roman Catholics and Calvinists, but not Baptists, 
Rationalists, Deists, or any other sect of inferior historical signi- 
ficance. This is evidently an extremely convenient rule for a 
man who wishes to be intolerant as far as he may be so, but is 
prevented by circumstances from daring to be consistent; but 
it is difficult to see on what sound principle such an arbitrary 
distinction can rest. Stahl, however, is not without subtlety, 
= thus argues the case against Atheists, Materialists, and 

eists :— 


“The duty of Christian toleration depends not on the recognition 
of any right in men to choose their own creed, according to their own 
free arbitrium (willkihr), but only on a kindly feeling towards an 
erring brother, and a respect for his religious scruples, however 





* Dr. Stahl’s phrases for this plain English, are “ geschichtliche Berechtigung,” 
and “ providenticlle Bedeutung,” (p. 131.) What a fine jugglery lies in the skilful 
use of words ! 
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erroneous. Consequently, where no religious scruples exist, or can 
be supposed to exist, the State is under no obligation, merely for the 
sake of freedom, to grant religious toleration. If any body of men 
should confess atheistical or materialistic principles, the State cannot 
be called on to concede toleration to such body, or to respect such 
worship, much less to allow persons professing such principles the 
right of educating their own children. Towards a God who is de- 
clared not to exist, no obligation of conscience can be supposed. 
Certainly, there lies no obligation on Christian governments to tole- 
rate associations of men denying the authority of all revelation, ie., 
Deists. ‘Towards a God whose existence is concluded only from 
grounds of reason, and from whom the confessors of deistical tenets 
profess to have received no communication, with regard to the method 
in which he wishes to be worshipped, there can be no duty of religious 
worship, and therefore no toleration is called for.’’ 

Perhaps there may be some loose reasoners in this country 
who would have no objection to apply this sophistry,—for rea- 
soning certainly it is not,—practically to Infidels and Atheists ; 
but the untenableness of any exceptions in a matter of this kind 
becomes evident, when a similar ingenious process of hair-split- 
ting argumentation is used to explain away the natural rights of 
such honest, unoffending Christian people as the Baptists. 


“Tt is well known that the London Evangelical Alliance made pro- 
posals to the German Protestants to acknowledge the Baptists as 
brothers in Christian communion, WHICH THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL 
Diet (Kirchentag) DECIDEDLY REFUSED TO DO. And rightly. For 
German Protestantism is not founded, like the Evangelical Alliance, 
on the idea of a union of sects mutually acknowledging one another, 
but on the UNITY oF THE CuuRCH. Through the whole history of 
German Protestantism the principle of spiritual life was in the Church 
and not inthe sects. The tendency with us has always been towards 
unity, not towards division, the mother of eternal subdivisions. We 
take our stand on a great public European confession, that of Augsburg; 
and our very study of the Scriptures, and our right of private judgment, 
is exercised not otherwise than in subjection to the traditional belief 
of centuries, and the testimony of the highly gifted men of previous 
times who received special illumination from on high. We maintain, 
in opposition to the Independents, that the promises of Divine grace 
are made to the souls of men only in and through the Church. Con- 
sistently with this reverence for the Church, German Protestantism 
can never recognise the evangelical sects as such generally, but only 
tolerates the individual members of such sects as brothers in Christ, 
not because, but notwithstanding that they belong to such sectarian 
bodies. It concedes to such bodies the free exercise of their religion 
where they exist, but will not hand over to them its own Church as a 
free field for missionary exertions.* Neither does the permission of 





* A subtle distinction this in great favour with bigots of all classes, which means 
in practice that every Baptist minister in a German State, acting as such, is seized 
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free exercise of religion by any means imply any public authorization 
of their ecclesiastical existence. Every positive concession of the 
right of worship to any sect is a special privilege which the civil 
authorities can never grant without examination; and as matter of 
fact the States of German Protestantism have no reason to be over 
liberal in the granting of such licenses. 

“Further, German Protestantism cannot acknowledge that there is 
in the doctrine of the Church which it recognises as given by Divine 
inspiration, a distinction of articles of belief into two classes,—funda- 
mental and non-fundamental.* Does the human soul presume in the 
province of Divine revelation to draw a line of demarcation, on one 
side of which doctrines shall be placed necessary to salvation, while 
the other side marks off those articles which God has revealed as a 
matter of luxury and supererogation? In the individual soul nothing 
is fundamental but the last glimmering spark of faith which connects 
it with the Divine source of all spiritual animation ; but for the Church 
everything is fundamental which belongs to the one individual faith 
delivered to the saints. And anathema sit who with consciousness 
surrenders a single tittle of this Divine heritage! And of all other 
doctrines, shall that relating to baptism, which is the condition prece- 
dent of all salvation, be declared not fundamental? Is it to be taken 
as a thing not affecting fundamentals that the initiatory rite of the 
collective Evangelical Church is declared null or inadequate ?” 


We have curtailed this very significant passage considerably, 
but retained verbally all the most prominent and most unequivocal 
sentences ; and there cannot be the slightest doubt that the doc- 
trine here enunciated,—the doctrine now fashionable in Berlin, 
and according to which the rationalizing German Church of the 
last generation is to be remodelled—is FLAT PusEYisM. The man 
who wrote these words which end in denying that toleration to 
the Baptists which is conceded to the Romanists is a Puseyite to 
the very core, a most distinct, and deliberate, narrow-hearted 
bigot, a slippery casuist, perhaps a little of a Jesuit, certainly in 

rinciple and tendency more than half a Catholic. And accord- 
ingly, in the very next sentence he declares that “ German Pro- 
testantism can never sympathize with that passionate hostility to 
Popery so characteristic of the Western Churches. It must 
assert its position in the kingdom of God, and maintain its his- 





by the police, thrown into prison, fed on bread and water, and finally kicked out 
of the country, (See some very sad, but extremely interesting details, in a little 
tract entitled, “ Protestant Persecution in Switzerland and Germany.” London: 
Partridge and Oakey. 1854.) 

* Here, again, we have the very stereotype language of bigotry in every age ; 
for the characteristic vice of the bigot’s mind consists in this, that in his mad 
tenacious devotion to a creed or a church, he cannot distinguish between what is 
principal and what is accessory, what is essential and what is adventitious. Toa 
wre the shape of a priest’s surplice is of as great importance as the moral quality 
of his soul, 
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torical connexion with the medieval Church, that is, with 
Roman Catholicism.” Nothing could be more distinctly in the 
vein of that party of Episcopal formalists among ourselves who 
take their stand on an external apostolical succession, rather 
than on those internal graces of the Spirit with which God is as 
liberal in the Church of Christ as He is with health, and 
strength, and beauty, in the world of physical organization. So 
true is that Scripture which saith, “ He that is not with me is 
against me ;” and that other, “ No man can serve two masters.” 
Whosoever is not on broad human grounds a thorough Protest- 
ant, is in his heart a Papist. A man that has not generosity 
enough to treat his fellow as a brother on all occasions, will 
never want excuses on special occasions to treat him as a slave. 
As some of our readers may not be aware of the actual facts 
with regard to the treatment which the Baptists, more than once 
alluded to in these notices, have received from the petty govern- 
ments of Northern Germany, we may insert here a single ex- 
tract front the little authoritative pamphlet referred to at the 
bottom of page 410. The Executive Commission of the Society 
for the Promotion of Religious Liberty, appointed at the Con- 
ference of August 1853, in Homburg, received from Herr von 
Schroeter, Minister of Justice and Ecclesiastical Affairs, the fol- 
lowing distinct statement of the law of religious intolerance as at 
present existing in the Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin :— 


“ After inquiring specifically the object of our visit, which was 
frankly declared to him, he proceeded to explain to us at great length 
the ecclesiastical condition and laws of Mecklenburg. Lutheranism, he 
said, was the only recognised form of religion in the country. ‘There were 
a few congregations of the Reformed or Calvinistic faith, and two con- 
gregations of Roman Catholics ; but their existence formed no excep- 
tion to the statement he had made, since they were allowed, not by 
law, but by the special permission of the Crown granted in each particular 
case. Besides these, there were no other churches, and none would 
be permitted. The Baptist worship, consequently, was illegal, and 
as such was suppressed. ‘The Baptists had no ministers in Mecklen- 
burg, de jure, nor by royal permission, and would be allowed to have 
none, nor to organize churches. The hardships they had endured 
could not be complained of, because they were only the penalty justly 
inflicted for the violation of the law, which forbade the holding of re- 
ligious meetings, and the administration of the sacraments, of both 
which misdemeanours they had been guilty. They might entertain 
their opinions, but they must not profess them. They might worship in 
their families, but other persons might not be present; nor might 
they make proselytes. The law would not molest a man for being a 
Baptist, or a Methodist, or of any other religious way that he pleased, 
for the law gave universal liberty of conscience, sa.ghat all men were 
free to embrace what sentiments they chose, only they must keep 
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them to themselves. A man might be baptized, and the law would not 
punish him, but the man who baptized him would be punished. The 
Government must protect the Lutheran Church, and guard its sub- 
jects against the intrusion of any other faith ; hence it was is duty to 
suppress all missionary efforts on the part of other religionists, and it would 
continue rigorously to prohibit their attempts to propagate their views.” 


But what says the Chevalier to these laws and customs of Meck- 
lenburg, and especially to the perverse casuistry of the Berlin 
Doctor of Consistorial Law, who justifies them? The reader may 
easily imagine with what a grand ease such a man will tear to shreds 
these fine webs of scholastic sophistry, even as a royal Bengal 
tiger tears with a passing pounce the meshes which are laid for the 
entanglement of a mouse. Did our space allow, we might be 
tempted to spread before the English reader some portion of that 
massive array of Christian arguments, and historical instances, with 
which he lays prostrate the pigmy bands of these neo-Lutheran 
Puseyites. But it is happily not necessary in this country to argue 
this matter in a strictly scientific form. No dcubt we also have 
our men of consecrated pedantry and ecclesiastical casuistry ; but 
they must play with their priestly toys for the most part now in 
their private chapels, and not attempt to invade the congrega- 
tions of pious Christian men, and the sanctuary of the individual 
conscience, with a policeman’s baton in their hand, and an 
assassin’s knife in their pocket. Against the whole doctrine of 
intolerance, however eloquently set forth, we have living argu- 
ments in our own hearts, and, in the whole habits and tendencies 
of our social life, We shall leave the learned Chevalier, therefore, 
to settle the matter with the sophistical Berlin Kirchen-Rath on 
German ground, and only allow ourselves, in conclusion, the 
recreation of translating a few of his high-hearted blasts of Chris- 
tian indignation, poured out to a man, of all others in Germany 
the most worthy to receive them, the old veteran companion of 
Bliicher and Baron Stein—the lusty, fresh-hearted octogenarian, 
honest Maurice Arndt. Hear, in the first place, how he recalls 
to the memory of the living Lutheran bigots, the bloody deeds of 
their bigoted predecessors, whom they seem so desirous of 
emulating :— 


“‘Scarcely were Luther and Melanchthon dead, when the son-in-law 
of the latter, a pious clergyman, who preached peace with the Cal- 
vinists as Christian brethren, was thrown into prison; and shortly 
afterwards, another pious peace-preacher was executed with a sword 
specially marked for the purpose, on which were graven the 
words—‘ Hct picw Catvinist! Calvinist, beware!’ And this took 
place in the very cradling years of the Reformation, that Reformation 
which had preached the freedom of the Gospel, and sealed this doc- 
trine before God and men with the blood of martyrs ! 
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‘‘O that our modern persecutors and Lutheran zealots in Mecklen- 
burg and Prussia would make a pilgrimage to Dresden, and there 
contemplate the bloody sword with which Crell was executed, and 
read, with feeling eyes, the blood-thirsty inscription which it bears! 
O that they would then go into their own hearts, and blush, when they 
cry out for the power of the keys to reanimate the faith which has died 
out under their hands, and to gather again the scattered and dispirited 
congregations under a new jurisdiction! that they might learn how 
this exhibition of ecclesiastical fanaticism is only a display of their 
secret want of faith in a cause, which requires the aid of the police 
to make head against a few wandering Baptists!” 


Then, in reviewing Stahl’s essentially Popish doctrine of the 
em given in our extract, he goes on indignantly to ex- 
claim,— 


‘¢ Poor Rosa Madiai! in this Neo-Prussian doctrine of raz CauRCH, 
what comfort would there be for thee! 

“ Poor Evangelista Borezynski! Was it the idea of such a doc- 
trine that gave thee strength, after being admitted to the Protestant 
faith in Protestant Germany, to return to the land of the Emperor, 
the land whose laws thou hadst not violated? Was this thought the 
moving power in thy soul, when, cast into the dark and squalid dun- 
geon, thou didst long in the holy Passion-week to enjoy the sacred 
supper of the Lord with that congregation of the faithful, which, after 
earnest prayer and study, thou hadst selected as the best! Will this 
be the thought on which, at length removed from this earthly misery 
and wrong, thy soul will be wafted heavenward, into the bosom of the 
Father of all souls?—if indeed the cry of the terrible wrong done to 
thee in the teeth of the public law of his empire, shall not sooner have 
pierced the ears of a German who loves justice, and of an Emperor 
who hates oppression. 

“ Poor Francesco Cecchetti! was this the thought which inspired 
thee with courage to wear the martyr’s chain, and to exhort thy son 
to manly endurance, when he stood on the prison-floor before thee 
weeping, and looking on his father clad in the habiliments of a male- 
factor ? 

“No! in the name of God and of all truth. No!—and eternally 
No! These churchmen’s phrases have never yet given consolation to 
a human being, to whom the salvation of Christ was preached, and in 
whose heart the God-sown seed of the gospel had begun to grow as the 
germ of eternal life.” 


And so we might go on quoting passage after passage, radiant 
with all that glow of divine heat, the presence of which, accom- 
panied with high talent, extraordinary learning, and command- 
ing position, stamps the Chevalier as the man above all others 
now living, specially commissioned to plant himself in the brist- 
ling front of the strife between Church and State, as the cham- 
pion of the free Gospel and an enlightened Christianity on the 
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Continent. The extracts which we have given, though few and 
scattered, will, we hope, have proved sufficient to induce those of 
our readers who can read German, to peruse the original vo- 
lumes for themselves; while from English readers, a translation 
judiciously made, and considerably curtailing some of those dis- 
cussions that have a purely local bearing, would, no doubt, re- 
ceive a hearty welcome. 

But we cannot allow ourselves to close these interesting 
volumes without one additional extract, relating to the present 
state of the Russian Church under the system established by the 
late Emperor, as contrasted with the liberal administration of the 
philanthropic Alexander :— 


“In the Russian empire, all movement proceeds from one abso- 
lute power, which is at once Emperor and Pope. The clergy, 
under the influence of this portentous authority, proceeds, accord- 
ing to the most severe ecclesiastical laws, against individual members 
of their body, and carries these laws into execution against all 
and sundry, according to the most savage usages of old Sclavonic 
barbarity, unless, of course, in the case of those who have it in 
their power, by bribery, to buy themselves free from such per- 
secution. What but their wealth has saved the rich old orthodox 
believers in Moscow during the persecutions of the present year? In 
such fashion is the purely clerical influence weakened, but receives, 
at the same time, an autocratic hue, and the taint of a corrupt admi- 
nistration. How bloody red that hue was, under Nicholas, we have 
already had cause to lament! The reaction consists, not only in the 
hatred of the world, I mean of the nations, but in the wild hatred of 
the old orthodox Russians themselves—a hatred amounting some- 
times almost to madness—against the National Church of Peter the 
Great. The effect of this system upon the clergy during the fateful 
reign of the late Czar, has been the disappearance of that more liberal 
tendency, which, under Alexander, had been causing the Russian 
Church to approximate more and more to the primitive Church, and 
thereby to the Bible and the Reformation. This more liberal party 
stands before us, represented in a historical personage of no mean 
note, Plato, the Archbishop of Moscow, who expressed himself with 
regard to Anglican teaching, and Bingham’s representation of the 
Primitive Church, in terms which put Count Le Maistre—in his book 
‘Du Pape’—into such a fearful state of terror and apprehension. 
The effect of the same system, on the people, has been the decline 
and fall of the educational institutions which had begun to flourish 
under the mild sway of Alexander. The ministry of public instruc- 
tion may now be entitled, with no unfounded mockery, the ministry 
for the public prevention of instruction. Alexander encouraged 
the printing and the distribution of the Sclavonian Bible in families 
and schools; and, indeed, generally speaking, the clergy of the 
oriental church hitherto, in so far as they have not been hindered 
by their autocratic pope, have everywhere allowed the free circula- 
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tion of the Scriptures, and reaped the consequent blessing. Some 
English philanthropists have allowed themselves to be deceived by 
the story that the annual contribution of the Great Bible Society 
(I believe £4000 sterling) may now again by a special grace of the 
Czar be expended on the printing of Bibles. But this sum is thrown 
altogether into the Protestant provinces of the Baltic, in which the 
Greek Church possesses only the right of a conqueror, over-riding ex- 
press national compacts. In respect of the schools, we read Jately in 
the newspapers that their number under the Emperor Nicholas had 
been tripled, rising from 1400 to 4000 in the whole empire, while the 
number of pupils, instead of 71,000, is now 207,000. This is no 
doubt correct ; but we are not to forget that the new schools are either 
purely military, or are placed altogether upon a military footing, 
and that that Emperor did everything he possibly could to narrow the 
circle of gymnasial instruction. Only the highest classes are allowed 
to enter these institutions. The Bible has been everywhere banished ; 
not a single Sclavonic Bible has been printed in the gigantic empire 
since the year 1826, and that in a Church which never made a prin- 
ciple of excluding it. No foreign mission, even among the Mahom- 
medans, is allowed, while the Russian Church herself does not pre- 
tend ever to have made any conversions among the heathen without 
the help of the bayonet and the dram-shop. Even the peaceful mis- 
sion of the Herrnhuters among the Tartars was suppressed.” 


We would conclude with one remark. That the Christian 
hierarchy is now raising its head in all quarters of Europe, 
with an ominous prominency, there can be no doubt. But 
let not the Protestant reader allow himself to be so deeply 
moved by this fact, as to imagine that Popery is really gaining 
strength among the masses of the European population at 
the present moment, while Evangelical religion is everywhere 
losing ground. Whatever parade of internal life Popery may 
make, in this age of railroads, cheap books, and flying Bibles, 
we may stand well assured it is more hollow than ever at the core, 
and feels less assured of the permanency of its own position. Mr. 
Macaulay, in a well-known article on Ranke’s “ History of the 
Popes,” has dwelt too much on the mere external array of the 
Popish Church, without directing his eyes to the inward rotten- 
ness which is day by day eating out the morbid vitality of that 
bloated and purple monster. Neither is there any real danger 
in that novel and startling phenomenon in the religion of this 
country, the passing of so many Oxonian square caps, and titled 
ladies of quality from the camp of Luther to that of Hildebrand. 
Protestantism is a religion only for strong and independent na- 
tures ; weaklings, and those whose palsied limbs demand a crutch, 
in times of spiritual excitement and perplexity like the present, 
naturally fall back into the ranks of that faith which promises 
them a refuge from doubts which they cannot master, and a 
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fulcrum of authority in an infallible priesthood, which they fail 
to find in their own souls. Such weaklings, raised into a 
sickly self-consistency by the uninspired and unspeculative sys- 
tem of education, that, under the sanction of Episcopal formalists, 
has long been fashionable at Oxford, have left the Protestant 
camp by hundreds and by thousands of late years; and more, 
no doubt, will yet leave it. Small matter. So “the brave 
Belgians” fled from the rear of the fight at Waterloo; and the 
victory was gained without them. And, if the gibbering of 
this medizval ghost called Puseyism, is not a matter that ought 
to raise any serious apprehensions in the breast of the genuine 
Protestants of this country, much less is there anything really 
dangerous to the cause of true religion in those sad persecu- 
tions which are now going on in Italy, Austria, and, under a 
paler star, in Prussia and in Sweden, An age of persecutions is 
always an age of danger, not to the persecuted church, but to 
the persecuting. Bloodthirsty as the beast of the Vatican un- 
doubtedly has been, it has too much of the fox in its constitu- 
tion to venture upon public murder or imprisonment—which is, 
practically, a slow way of murdering—at any time, but particu- 
larly in this age, without being driven to it by a desperate con- 
viction, that all milder means have failed. The existence of 
persecution in any quarter of Christendom, at the present hour, 
may be regarded as a public confession on the part of the domi- 
nant and persecuting church that there is a strong under 
current of free spiritual life in that quarter, which they are un- 
able to control in any more honourable way than that which the 
political pretender employs to get rid of the legitimate claimant 
to the throne which he has usurped. The great persecution of 
Diocletian, preceded, by a very few years, the public establish- 
ment of Christianity in the Roman Empire. So the banishment 
of the Tyrolese Protestants in the Zillerthal, and the imprison- 
ment of Borczynski and other evangelical monks in Bohemia; 
the disownment of the public statutes of the empire, and the in- 
troduction of the foreign Papal Law in the recent Austrian 
Concordat, may prove only the preludes of the speedy disruption 
of a system which, having lost all faith, both in God and man, 
puts its last desperate confidence in policemen and in prison- 
houses. *Tis well to have our eyes open, and to have been fairly 
warned ; but whether Protestant Jesuitism in Prussia, and Papal 
subserviency in Austria, shall fall by slow crumbling decay, or 
only after a violent death-struggle, and a second thirty years’ 
war, the men who believe in freedom, social and ecclesiastical, 
can have no cause to despond. Faith is patient, and can wait. 
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Art. V.—1. Notice sur Metiray. Par AuGgusTin Cocuin. 
Tours, 1852. 

2. The Philanthropic Farm-School, Red-Hill, Surrey. Annual 
Reports for 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, 1854, 1855. 

3. Report of the Proceedings of a Conference on the subject of Pre- 
ventive and Reformatory Schools, held at Birmingham, on the 
9th and 10th December 1851. London, 1851. 

4. Reformatory Schools for the Children of the Perishing and 
Dangerous Classes. By Mary Carpenter. London, 
1851. 


THE most casual observer cannot have failed to remark, that 
a new topic has been recently added to the many that attract the 
public attention. The name of “ Reformatory Schools” has 
been thrust prominently before it, and the meeting held in the 
month of September at Birmingham, drew to the subject the 
powerful interest which the 7imes never fails to excite. Yet the 
public are still asking what these Reformatories really are, what 
their express object, what their position, what their value? 

Of the many farm-schools now in existence, those at Mettray 
and Red-Hill justly deserve to rank in the foremost class. Some 
account of their principles and systems may help to solve the 
questions now referred to. At first sight they appear to be pri- 
vate institutions founded by benevolent men or societies, sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, with some aid lately granted 
by the Governments of the countries which they serve, destined 
to reform a limited number of juvenile criminals, and already 
marked by eminent success as far as they go. 

But in reality they are the first-fruits of an awakening con- 
sciousness of our distance from real civilisation. These names, 
unknown till within the last few months to the public of either 
France or England, announce the discovery of a secret dreamed 
of by Mania in India and Plato in Greece, and sought in vain 
through every age and nation down to the fanatics of socialism 
in the last, and the would-be regenerators, more enthusiastic 
than wise, of the present century, viz., the true principle of 
social regeneration compatible with the existing state of social insti- 
tutions, They have made the discovery and proved its value— 
Mettray, in hard-working obscurity, during fifteen, and Red- 
Hill, during five years. ‘They have proved that the day is now 
come when prevention must supersede correction, the training- 
school replace the prison. While each day adds to the difficulties 
of punishment, they go on proving the facilff¥ of prevention. 
As in the early ages of our era, some Christian maiden, weak in 
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frame, but strong in faith, may have stood with angel face and 
outstretched arm, raising the cross before the shamed eyes of 
some horde of heathens, shrinking in wonder and admiration 
before her; the spirit of Christian Reform here stands bravely 
but modestly up in an age of worldliness, bearing the scoffs of 
materialists, and stemming the opposition of the close-handed 
sons of trade, to wave the banner of good living through the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Something has, no doubt, been done towards the education of 
the lower orders; but it has of late come to light, that these 
measures affect chiefly the lower and not the lowest, i.e., the 
vicious, and therefore dangerous classes of society. 

It is too well known that our armies of preventives and detec- 
tives, our daily-extended prisons, our model penitentiaries, our 
thousands of clergymen, and our noble bands of zealous home 
missionaries, have not in the course of the last twenty years— 
since a fresh impulse was given to the war against crime—suc- 
ceeded in placing any effectual restraint on the growth of these 
classes, On the contrary, vice and crime seem to be increasing 
annually in a greater ratio than the population. Yet, as usual, 
our short-sighted governors, and our over-prudent selves, are 
content to pay our yearly millions for the detection, apprehen- 
sion, and punishment of our criminal classes, rather than lend a 
hearty aid to a system of prevention, which sooner or later must 
effect a wonderful change in the rate of crime. There would 
seem, indeed, to be an earnest desire among a large number of 
private individuals to rectify this wretched state of things; and 
the Government, clogged as it is by party spirit, and inebriated 
by the excitement of a great and doubtful war, have still 
been so pricked up by the zealous in this cause, as to grant a 
large sum for general education.* But it must be remembered 
that this grant—the only one really destined to further the 
reformation of the lower classes—is confined to their education; 
and also that those who have been distinguished as the lowest 
orders, are naturally excluded from the advantages offered to the 
honest and hard-working, whom their contact would tend to 
pollute. 

The name “ juvenile delinquent” is applied to boys and girls 
in the lowest class, below the age of seventeen, whom the law pun- 


* When we call it large, it is by comparison with the efforts of private indivi- 
duals; but in proportion to the greatness and necessity of the cause, how lament- 
ably small is the pittance allowed for raising in the moral, intellectual, and reli- 
gious scale, the whole of the great British nation! Although last year increased 
by £35,000, the grant was under £300,000, while that for the Land Transport 
—— alone, a single branch of our war machinery, was considerably over a 
million. 
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ishes for divers offences. It has been computed that there are 
annually more than 15,000 such delinquents committed through- 
out the kingdom, of whom 7000 are punished for their first offence. 
It has also been reckoned that the children of the lowest classes, 
who have no regular means of sustenance, and are living in vaga- 
bondage and dishonesty, amount in the city of London alone to 
30,000, and in the United Kingdom to at least 100,000. The 
proportion of juvenile delinquents to the whole class is, there- 
fore, only 15 per cent.; and when we remember that more than 
half that number are old hands, who have been committed more 
than once, the real proportion of those on whom the law takes 
hold, is only 8 per cent. We have, therefore, to deal with one 
individual in every three hundred of the entire population of Great 
Britain,—and that individual a destitute, vagabond, abandoned, 
and, in many cases, law-breaking child,—below the age of 
seventeen. ‘The question then arises as to how, and by what 
right, the State can lay its hand on these young recruits of the 
lowest orders, 

As regards delinquents the question presents little difficulty. 
The magistrate has now the power of commuting the punish- 
ment of every child, convicted of an offence against the law, to 
a term of greater or less duration in one of the reformatory 
establishments of the kingdom. That these institutions are 
the work of private individuals or societies; that they receive 
scarcely any aid from Government but its countenance; that 
they are imperfect and often based on wrong principles, and at 
best are incapable of accommodating even a third of the children 
annually committed, while the Government undertakings, as 
is always the case, are so absurdly conceived, so wretchedly 
managed, and so grossly over-crowded, as to do more harm than 
good, are facts that would be a great slur on this nation, if it 
were not true that its attention, at all times difficult to engage, 
has been only lately called to this subject, and continually occu- 
pied with others of great momentary importance. 

But we have a larger subject to interest us. We are not 
speaking of the reformation of 15,000 young criminals, but of 
100,000 children,—the present offspring and future recruits of a 
vicious and most dangerous class. Now here a difficulty arises. 
It has been stoutly asserted that the State has no right to exer- 
cise power over children who have not become amenable to law. 
It is, firstly, contended that every parent has, by the laws of 
God and man, a certain right over his own offspring, and a cer- 
tain responsibility in their wellbeing; and, secondly, it has been 
asserted that it would be impolitic to remove this responsibi- 
lity, and to destroy the ties of family among the class of which 
we speak, 
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As regards the first of these arguments, it is reduced to the 
question, whether a State is a self-preservative body or not? If 
it be so, it is clear that it has a right to deal with every person 
or class who threatens its security. It is not, indeed, lawful for 
the State to punish where no infringement of the law has taken 
place, but it is lawful for it to take measures to remove a danger 
which threatens the nation. It is an undeniable law of good 
government, that the interests of individuals should be sacrificed 
to the common weal. 

The other objection is simply absurd. From parliamentary 
returns for 1848 and 1849, we learn that neatly one-third of the 
whole number of children annually committed, are either de- 
prived of one or both parents, or are of illegitimate birth.* Those 
who have had to do with the lowest orders well know, that to be 
deprived of one parent is worse than to be bereft of both. The 
remaining parent invariably marries again, and a step-mother 
or step-father among the lowest orders is, to use an expression 
employed by one of themselves, “ worse than a husband.” But 
what ties of family can be supposed to exist among the other 
two-thirds? what domestic relations can there be between chil- 
dren either neglected entirely, or purposely trained to dishonesty, 
and the parents who thus treat them? What ties of family, 
where the father or mother are in prison or transported, belong- 
ing to a band of thieves, or at best without a roof to cover their 
heads, sleeping at night in a lodging-house, and leaving their 
children in most cases to the mercy of the skies without? But 
since these domestic ties do not exist, either their place must be 
supplied, or new ones produced, For the former alternative we 
propose reformatory establishments; for the latter a new plan. 
It is clear, that as a subject of the State in which a man lives, 
defended by its laws, and amenable to them, he produces, in 
every child that he begets, a new subject, whom he desires to 
be equally protected by his country. ‘To secure this advantage, 
it is only just that he should fulfil his share of the tacit agree- 
ment he makes with the State, by teaching and training his 
offspring to obey the laws which are to secure him. If the parent 
fails to do so, he is clearly responsible for the infringement of 
the law committed by the child. He would have a right to com- 
pensation if his boy was injured or robbed by another, and he, 
and he only, should therefore be punished if the boy transgresses 
the law.f 


* Of 1553 children received at Mettray, 297 were illegitimate, 705 orphans, 114 
foundlings, 302 parents in prison, 2140 parents married again, 99 parents living in 
concubinage. 

+ “I have, indeed, a strong conviction, that if, in justifiable cases, the sins of the 
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It has been replied to this, that we do not punish children 
because they are responsible. A child must learn obedience, and 
be taught that to infringe right brings evil on itself. We ad- 
dress ourselves to the brute instinct in the half-rational man, and 
since we cannot make it love good, for any better reason, we 
make it fear to do evil from a feeling of self-love. This is, indeed, 
the proper treatment of a child by its parent; but it cannot be 
employed by the State. It is ridiculous to punish the young for 
acts which its own father either inculcates or encourages, and 
which all around it are constantly committing with impunity. 
Moreover, the State cannot devise any means of punishing chil- 
dren ot this class. They are unable to appreciate the degrada- 
tion of a prison, which is to them but a change of scene. They 
cannot feel the rod of the jailer on backs which have been har- 
dened by drunken blows at home. But the parent is respon- 
sible. ‘The parent is punishable, and in no way more effectually 
than by the loss of his property. Make the father, or mother, 
pay or suffer for the fault of the child, and you will soon teach 
him to keep his family out of harm’s way. 

The general principle of the system is, then, as follows:— 
Every child accused of a breach of the law, or found to be 
neglected by its parents, or to have no parents at all, or living 
in a state of destitution and street-wandering, is to be adopted 
by the State. The parents are to be relieved of it entirely; but 
they are to be punished either for the offence of their offspring, 
if it has committed any, or for its neglect, which ought to be 
made a breach of the law.* The country is thus supposed to have 
adopted the neglected child. How shall it dispose of it? We 
reply, by pointing to Red-Hill and Mettray. 


These two great Institutions are based on two principles, 
which distinguish them from all the older establishments of a 
similar character. They are these: they assume jirstly, that 
there exists a sense of honour among even the most abandoned ; 
secondly, that labour is the devil’s greatest enemy. The first. 
principle removes from the Reformatory Establishment any 





ignorant and erring child were visited upon the neglectful or vicious parent, such 
a proceeding would produce benefit, by reminding or warning fathers and mothers 
of the necessity of paying more attention to the duties incumbent on them.” Re- 
port of Conference, p. 54. J 

* This preliminary arrangement might be effected by organizing a portion of 
the police of all the larger towns, for the express purpose of looking after chil- 
dren of the “lowest” class, This was suggested by the Honourable Secretary of 
the Liverpool Ragged Schools. He proposes that each town should be divided into 
educational districts, to each of which a sort of inspector should be attached. 
“ His office,” he says, “ should be twofold, containing, to a certain extent, that of 
the missionary and the police-inspector. As a missionary, he should endeavour to 
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possible resemblance that it might have had to the Prison. 
A plot of 133 acres was purchased by the Philanthropic Society 
in 1849, at Red-Hill, near Reigate, in Surrey; and more than 
260 hectares (about "520 acres) was presented by M. de Cour- 
teilles, at Mettray, near Tours, in France, in the year 1839. 
On the former estate, 736 lads had been received, and 538 dis- 
charged at different times up to January 1, 1855; on the latter, 
1553 received, and 836 discharged between 1839 and 1852. 
At Red-Hill, the desertions, or attempted desertions, are at pre- 
sent somewhat numerous, but this must be ascribed partly to in- 
experience ; but at Mettray we could only learn that one boy out 
of this number had succeeded in escaping during the fifteen years 
of its existence. Yet these estates are just like any others, un- 
walled and unguarded; the facilities for absconding from them 
are almost as great as those possessed by any common farm-ser- 
vant; the means of evading the police of the neighbourhood are 
not wanting; and the boys who have thus remained upon them 
have been vagabonds from the streets, who would not scruple to 
appropriate any stray cash they might come across, whose 
young lives have been passed in private villanies, and in the 
excitement of eluding justice, and who would, of course, be far 
more free roaming through the Strand or Holborn, or their 
native haunts round the Seven Dials, than under strict task- 
masters, who keep them punctually to their prescribed work and 
hours. 

The fact is, that there is honour in, as well as among thieves, 
if it be properly demanded. On his arrival at the Reformatory 
School, the boy is made to feel that he is still a free being. 
There is no prison restraint, no privation of the liberty of the 
subject, te gall his young wild spirit, He may go and come in 
freedom about the farm, ‘but it is put to his honour as a man not 
to go beyond its limits. These are pointed out to him, and a 
hedge or a brook becomes a sacred boundary far more difficult 
to traverse than the prison wall, whatever its height. There was 
a striking instance of this feeling of honour in one boy. He 
was sent constantly on errands, “at a distance from the farm- 
school, and it was impressed upon him that he was on a mission 
of trust. He had, it appears, been determined to desert, yet he 
never availed himself of the opportunities thus afforded him, but 
regularly returned, and at last ran away when his honour was 
no longer implicated, When Mettray was founded in 1839, the 
laugh was raised against its supporter s, for imagining that. the 





work upon the minds of the parents by kindness and expostulation, and thus induce 
them to do their duty to their children. As a police-inspector, he would be re- 
quired to keep a watch upon the thoughtless and abandoned,”—(See Report of 
Birmingham Conference, p. 26.) 
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urchins collected there from the prisons and the streets, would 
remain a single day on the estate. What a triumph for the 
believers in human nature has the result proved !* 

The next great principle is that of labour ;—and here we must 
be understood to speak of rural labour. All work is indeed op- 
posed to vice in its principle. Bodily exercise is the antagonist 
of carnal indulgence, but there are trades which, from the man- 
ner in which they affect the mind and the body, are the very 
encouragers of vicious propensities. Such particularly are se- 
dentary employments, and those which are pursued in close hot 
workshops, in the midst of ill-kept towns, It has indeed been 
contended by statisticians, that the criminal reports show as large 
an amount of crime in the purely rural districts as in the large 
manufacturing towns. ‘This is only another proof of the fallacy 
of trusting entirely to figures. It is not actual crime that is to 
be feared. The passions we admit are as strong, or even stronger, 
in healthy fields and dales as in close and crowded streets. But 
the indulgence of passions does not endanger either the soul or 
the community half as imminently as a vicious state of living. 
If the inquiry be pursued, it will be found that the crimes of the 
country districts are chiefly those of murder, assault, and such as 
result from strong feeling, worked up by circumstances from time 
to time. But these temporary outbreaks are not half so dreadful 
as the habitual abandonment, drunkenness, and professional dis- 
honesty pervading great cities. Again, it must be remembered, 
that there is less room, and consequently less temptation, for 
the passions in crowded communities; assault and violence are 
checked by the danger of immediate detection, while the con- 
stant presence of the police imposes an effective restraint. But, 
on the other hand, the constant view of God’s noble works, the 
freshness of the air and the health of the body, undeniably purify 
and ennoble. We have known populations of peasantry in 
country districts, where the scenery has been grand and beauti- 
ful, and the congregations of man less crow ded, which resembled 
rather a noble gentry than an unrefined populace. In the 
Tyrol, in Brittany, in the Highlands, we find elevated senti- 
ments of honour, moral integrity, and generous bearing. Can 
we attest such principles as these in Manchester and Leeds ? 

Again, it is certain that reformation must be physical as well 
as moral, Nothing is so opposed to proper feeling as squalor 
and sickliness. It is in vain to build and institute Reformatory 
Establishments in the heart of great cities. You will not do 





* At Red-Hill more than one instance was related to us, of lads having been 
? 5 
sent home on a probationary leave, and being on parole, having strictly returned, 
to desert a day or two afterwards, when their honour was LEss concerned. 
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more than our Ragged Schools and Houses of Refuge, and how 
little do these do in comparison with Red-Hill and Mettray !* 
No. The Reformatory School must be also a Farm-School, 
and the surplus population of our great towns be converted into 
honest countrymen. The child must be at once removed from 
the exciting and unnatural city life and the neighbourhood of 
dangerous associates, to the calm and invigorating scenes of the 
country. Change of air and scene must necessarily precede a 
change of life, and this may eventually be followed by a change 
of heart. 

On the other hand, it has been suggested that the Farm- 
school system partakes too much of the character of the monas- 
tery. Since the boys are, it is said, separated from the world, 
and have no temptations to try them, there can be no means of 
teaching them to resist temptation, and when they are again 
turned out upon the world, they are more than ever liable to be 
drawn away by its allurements. The apparent validity of this 
argument is, in the first place, opposed by results. The number 
of those who have relapsed into their old habits on leaving the 
farm-school, has been reduced by the system of Mettray to about 
10 per cent.; and this number might be still lessened, if a 
longer time were allowed for reformation. It is, of course, a 
mere waste of money to send a boy to the Farm-school, as is too 
often done, merely for a few months, or at best a year. Three 
or four years are not too long for a boy over twelve to eradicate 
all the evil he has learnt, and to instil good principles and con- 
firm good habits, while for one below that age six to eight years 
are absolutely necessary. It is a sheer injustice to receive a boy 
of eight or nine years of age, and to turn him loose on the 
world again before he has acquired the means of working for his 
bread, and while he is yet untitted to face the temptations which 
will crowd round him on his dismissal with double force. ‘This 
is but a false economy, and we shall soon find his little face 
again in the cell of some disgusting prison. 

It may, or it may not be true, that to resist temptation suc- 
cessfully we must be taught to face it, but it is indisputably 
certain that a sufficient training in good useful habits, and a 
constant impression of good principles during a sufficiently long 
period, fortifies better than aught else against temptation of all 





* No greater proof of this can be gathered than that afforded by a visit to Red 
Hill, and a comparison between the physical condition of a new comer and a boy 
who has been there some three months. The solitary probation at Parkhurst may 
compel a mental reform in some cases, but in all it must more or less injure the 
physique of the lad. 

+ Lord Leigh in his letter on Mettray, says :—“ It must be excellent, I think, 
for children to have the care and tending of dumb animals—‘ Emollit mores, nec 
sinit esse feros,.’” 
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kinds. Why do not I and you, when perchance we are left 
destitute orphans, to fill our stomachs as best we can, take to 
stealing, forging, or dishonest practices?—why, though we 
cannot marry, do we abhor a state of vicious concubinage? 
—why, when blackguarded and injured, do we refrain from 
violence? ‘These temptations had never attacked us when we 
were being brought up; few, indeed, of any kind annoyed us, if 
it were not the little irritations of conflicting tempers. The 
fact is, that we have had good principles instilled and good habits 
confirmed, and we have been enabled, even without experience, 
to resist the world, the flesh, and the devil. What has been 
done for us can be done with equal success for the poor and 
neglected. It is only requisite to allow sufficient time. The 
law should authorize magistrates, on the report of the Inspectors 
whose appointment we have proposed, to hand over the children 
brought before them to the farm-school, for various periods, not 
proportioned, as is now the case, to the extent of their crimina- 
lity, but to their age,—the child of seven for a period of eight 
years, the lad of sixteen for one of three, and so on in proportion. 

The next serious objection raised has been the destruction of 
family influence. It has been said, with truth, that domestic 
education is the best adapted to the formation of the character. 
The founders of Mettray and Red-Hill were fully aware of this 
fact, and have based their system, as far as possible, on the law 
of domesticity. At both places the boys have been divided into 
families, living in separate houses, over each of which a trained 
guardian presides, assuming, in every particular, the character 
of father in relation to his young charges. At Mettray two of 
the elder boys in each house are elected by the members of the 
family as “ elder brothers.” They have the office of monitors, 
and are responsible for the conduct of the younger brethren 
whenever the “ father” is absent. At Red-Hill the system has 
been completed, by inducing the “ fathers” of the house to 
marry ; and their wives then stand in relation of “ mothers” to 
all the boys; they wash their clothes, look after their comforts, 
and keep the house in order. In this there are, of course, some 
difficulties to encounter. The “ mothers” become mothers 
indeed, and their attention is called off, and their regularity 
endangered by their own maternal duties, besides the expenses 
of feeding their children. It were well if married men and their 
wives, whose children were already settled in the world, could 
be found for these situations, for the advantages of a kind, active, 
married woman in the house are undoubtedly great, more par- 
ticularly with English boys. 

Fault, however, must be found with the practice of this system 
at the establishments in question, Undoubtedly the families are 
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far too large. Forty and fifty boys, of different ages, and at 
different stages of reformation, are too great a charge for one 

* father,” and the domestic character of the household is lost by 
the number of its members. If four times the number of houses 
were built, of half the size, to contain ten boys each, the institu- 
tion would assume the character of a village community, * and 
no longer incur the imputation of “ playing at” families. Eco- 
nomy, and, as we shall afterwards shew, a false economy, has 
been the motive for making the housshabde thus numerous ; but 
the expense of increasing the number of “ fathers” would be the 
only expense of the alteration ; for four cottages, to hold ten boys 
each, might be built for the same sum, and almost on the same 
extent of ground, as one large house destined to contain forty or 
fifty. This brings us to the subject of internal arrangement, and 
the best method of explaining it will be to describe that of 
Mettray. 


Mettray is situated a few miles from the old city of Tours, in 
the very heart of France. It was planned and founded in 1839, 
by Mons. de Metz, a former conseiller at the Cour Impériale 
of Paris, who proceeded, in 1837, to study the penitentiaries of 
the United States, and afterwards drew up a voluminous report 
on the subject. He was, therefore, well fitted to the task to 
which he has nobly devoted his time, his energies, and his for- 
tune. He was assisted in his benevolent undertaking by the 
Vicomte de Courteilles, who generously devoted the ‘estate of 
Mettray to this object.t Imbued with the importance of the 
domestic system, these gentlemen were not satisfied with the 
farm-buildings already in existence on the land, and proceeded 
to build and organize the farm-school as it now stands. It con- 
sists, then, of a large square, two sides of which are formed by 
ten houses, five on each side, while on the third rises the simple 
chapel, pointing its little spire ever to the Great Protector of 

man’s efforts, and reminding those who dwell around it that He 
alone can really regenerate us. On one side the chapel is a 
large class-room, round which are hung tables of the names of 
the boys in the establishment, those w ho have conducted them- 
selves best being noted by a system of marks. On the other 
side is a house to contain the farming implements. Behind the 





* At Red-Hill the arrangement is, to our mind, not half so satisfactory as at 
Mettray. There is an absence of real domestic character, and the houses are either 
not detached or too far apart to form a village community. ‘There is, too, a want 
of regularity and uniformity in their internal arrangement. 

+ With true systematic foresight, these gentlemen began by forming a training- 
school for officials. They selected twenty-three young men of respectability, and 
trained them for six months before they received a single boy. 
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chapel is the place of confinement for insubordination and con- 
stant breach of rules, and behind this, again, are the well- 
stocked cow-stalls, the granaries, and other farm buildings. 
The fourth side of the square contains two houses, in one of which 
resides the director, in the other are the offices, &c., connected 
with the school. At a short distance from this square is a large 
building, in which a small number of Sisters of Charity lodge. 
Here are the kitchens, sculleries, dairies, wash-houses, and out- 
houses, for the use of the whole school. 

Uniformity, order, and symmetry, reign throughout the little 
village. Straight lines, indeed, may be odious to the artist, but 
they are the necessary accompaniment of order, cleanliness, and 
harmony. There is nothing, however, cold or formal about the 
little Eutopia. The broad court is covered with fresh green turf, 
the hedgerows and fields around are not bereft of shady elms or 
waving poplars, and the tall masts of a brigantine, fully rigged, 
rising from the ground on the side of the square, give life to the 
scene, and afford exercise and recreation for the boys in their 

lay hours, and practice for those who wish to become sailors. 
The fields around waving with yellow crops, or the stunted 
straggling vine, testify to the industry of the young colonists; and 
the success of the system meets us on every hand in the neat- 
ness and cleanliness of the whole. Here are well-made haystacks, 
there a clean and well-swept threshing-floor; here a smoking 
brick-kiln ; there ‘a row of cow-stalls stocked with some fifty 
or sixty well-kept animals of choice breed; here are stables, 
piggeries, dairies, a fertile kitchen-garden, a gymnastic ground ; 
and lastly, the quiet cemetery. And when one watches the 
lowly yet contented look of the little bands of labourers, and 
receives their civil greeting as one passes, one is fain to compare 
this happy tranguillity with the dirt and untidiness of any sur- 
rounding village, with its squabbling pothouse, or the unwhole- 
some depravity of St. Giles’s, or the Faubourg St. Antoine; one 
is fain to cry, “ If 500 of the sons of men could be thus trained 
and taught till they become pure, happy, artless, useful, and 
diligent servants, with a happy smile that does not belie the 
heart, why should not all men be so? Why should selfishness, 
cunning, hatred, wickedness, still prevail on earth, when there 
is proof how easily and effectively they may be eradicated ?” 

These advantages have not been gained at a reckless expense. 
Economy, which spares only where it cannot deprive, is the rule 
throughout Mettray. The interior of the houses is an excellent 
instance of the good sense of the Directors. Each house, al- 
though only 36 feet in length by about 20 feet in breadth, is 
arranged to accommodate no less than 40 children and three 
superintendents. They contain a ground-floor, consisting of one 
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large room, used as a workshop, and kept for that purpose ex- 
clusively; a first floor which is dormitory, dining-room, and even 
play-room, when the weather is too bad for the boys to turn out; 
and a third story, used as a dormitory for the younger boys. 
The transformations of the first floor are achieved by means of 
two beams running along the middle of the room at about 4 feet 
from the ground and 6 feet from the wall, leaving a passage of 
about 5 feet between them. These beams are furnished with 
hooks, and at night 10 hammocks are slung between each wall 
and each beam,* the boys lying with their heads and feet alter- 
nate ways, to prevent communication. In the morning each boy 
unslings his hammock and fastens it to the wall. In the like 
manner narrow tables are supported upon the beams, and turned 
up at night against the walls, to which they are fastened by means 
of hinges. When both the hammocks and tables are thus re- 
moved, a clear space is left for play in wet weather. The other 
furniture of the room consists of benches, fixed lockers ranged 
round it for the little wardrobes of the inmates, the washing ap- 
paratus, a clock, and the small camp-bed of the superintendent. t 

The following i is the programme of the boys’ day:— 

At 5 o’clock in summer, and 6 o’clock in winter, he rises, 
dresses, washes, and attends “ family” prayers. 

From 6 o'clock to 8 o'clock, field-work in summer, handiwork 
in winter. 

Half-an-hour for breakfast. 

From 8 h. 30 m. to 12 h, 30 m. work again. 

One hour for dinner and recreation. 

From 1 h. 30 m. to 3h. 30m. mental instruction during the 
summer, and from 3h. 30 m. to 7h, 30 m. work again. 

(In winter, work from 1h. 30 m. to 5h. 30 m., and mental in- 
struction from 5h. 30 m. to 7 h. 30 m.) 

One hour for supper, and evening prayers. At 9 o'clock to 
bed.t 

We here find the day divided into three parts. Eight hours 
are allowed for sleep, three for meals and recreation, two for 
instruction, and ten for work. If some be found to complain 
that there is too much work and too little play in this arrange- 
ment, they must call to mind that we are dealing not with or- 








*#A snebailon exists in England cae the use of hammocks in place of beds, 
They are said to produce a curvature of the spine. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that they are the healthiest resting-places in the summer heats. 

‘+ At Red-Hill the “ master” of the house sleeps m a separate room with a little 
window to command each dormitory. ‘The mistake in this arrangement has already 
been proved by a desertion effected in the night through a dormitory window. 
But the Englishman can never be taught to sacrifice his individual i importance and 
forego the comfort of a separate bed-room, 

t Mettray, p. 18. 
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dinary children, but with those who require reformation, and to 
whom the formation of good habits is therefore of the utmost 
importance. Labour is the means employed to effect reforma- 
tion. Idleness is taken to be synonymous with vice. We all 
can remember our own school-days, and most of us will agree 
that our half-holidays rarely passed without a “row” of some 
kind; and if it was so with us, how much more would it be so 
with children brought up in villany ? 

It would be tedious to go through each detail of the boys’ re- 
formation at Mettray. We must, however, note one point which 
we might imitate with advantage. Care must be taken not to 
give one class the hopes and the habits of another. The child 
should be so brought up that he may be returned to the world 
an honest and good member of the class he is born to belong to. 
His food and dress should be arranged accordingly. ‘The pea- 
sant in France wears a blouse, and rarely eats meat, which he 
cannot afford. In like manner the Mettray colonist receives 
meat only thrice a week. His other meals consist of bread, soup, 
and vegetables. He wears a distinctive but simple dress, which 
he makes and mends himself. 

Enough has been said of the Farm-school at Mettray to give 
an idea of what is done, with perfect success, viz., in ninety cases 
out of every hundred, during a trial of fifteen years in France, 
and what might easily be done in England and Scotland. If 
Red-Hill has not as yet produced the same results as Mettray, 
it is partly from a want of experience, partly from the absence 
of that systematic energy which characterizes our allies.* At 
Mettray all is achieved by kindness, There is, indeed, a little 
prison for the insubordinate, on the plan, in such cases undoubt- 
edly the best, of solitary confinement ; but it is rarely occupied, 
and very seldom for more than a couple of days by any one 
offender. The secret of success is the character of the superin- 
tendents and “fathers of families.” These are superior men, 
trained in a school in connexion with Mettray for this special 
service, They are mostly young men, impressed with a sense 
of the high oftice they fill, strict, but not severe, affectionate in 
their bearing, but firm and regular. They seek to inspire affec- 
tion and admiration rather than terror and alarm. But they 
are far from being independent in action or even in judgment. 
Certain rules are laid down for both, and all cases to which these 





* Our space will not permit us to give an account of Red-Hill in detail. It is, 
however, worth a visit, and of deep interest to all sorts of men, and not least to 
the physiologist. The chief points of difference are the absence of that military 
discipline and regularity which characterize Mettray. Some attempt was made 
to introduce this at Red-f{lill, but it was found that the labour-masters ridiculed the 
boys on account of it. “How English ! 
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do not apply are referred to the director. This man must be one 
of no common mould. He must be a director con amore, like 
Mons. de Metz,* and the Rev. Sydney Turner. He must be a 
man of education and intelligence, and have gathered experience 
either in the prison or the police-court ; and above all, he must 
be a man of heart. Your harsh schoolmaster, your cold form- 
alist, or your theorizing amateur, is no man for the reformatory 
school. He must mingle unscrupulously with the boys—he must 
attach them to himself—must teach them in the class, and visit 
them constantly in the field and the workshop. The director must 
be self-offered to the good work, a religious, an untiring servant ; 
but rather let the lowest orders take their chance of reformation 
elsewhere than that jobbery should steal in to make the system 
an expensive failure. Jobbery has gone far to ruin the British 
Government in the nineteenth century ; shall it ruin every good 
work which the English people may be influenced to undertake ? 


What then do we ask of England and the English ? 


We ask the appointment of police officers to watch over the 
children of the lowest orders; a change of the existing law to 
enable magistrates first to warn parents of their neglect, next to 
place the neglected children in a Reformatory Institution at 
once, without previous imprisonment, for a number of years, vary- 
ing from three to seven, according to the age of the children. 
For this purpose we ask for the establishment of farm-schools, 
after the manner of Mettray and Red-Hill, sufficient to accom- 
modate 100,000 children. We ask for a choice of men of 
known experience to direct these establishments, the choice being 
carefully made, and an adequate salary granted to recompense 
the enormous labours required of this moral Hercules. Let a trial 
of fifteen or twenty years be given to the system, and we guarantee 
the following results :—Our prisons will be emptied of two-thirds 
of their inmates, which at present consist of delinquents from the 
“lowest” orders. Our convict establishments, supported en- 
tirely for the punishment of this class, will become utterly useless. 
Expensive abortions like Parkhurst and Millbank will be sold 
to the first bidder. Our police force in our large cities may be 
diminished by half, and our citizens walk in St. Giles’s and 
Whitechapel with thousands of pounds loose in their pockets, 
without fear of a penny’s loss. A whole class, the most expensive 
and most dangerous in the kingdom, will have been simply ex- 


* Mons. de Metz “ descended from the bench because he could not endure the 
pain of consigning children to a prison where he knew their future would be made 
worse than their past.” 
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terminated more effectively than if Heaven had sent barrenness 
on all the women of the order. There will be a truce to work- 
houses, unions, ragged-schools, houses of refuge, penitentiaries, 
soup-kitchens, and the whole system of mendicancy and vag- 
rancy; and the elevation of this class will eventually be the 
cause of the moral improvement of the whole nation. Our plan 
is no doubtful scheme, like Lord Dundonald’s, for we make no 
secret of it. You may see it already in operation, with slight 
differences, at Mettray and Red-Hill. Its results, too, are far 
more important. We are not fighting against the king of a snow- 
country for the sake ofa “ sick man,” whom we must needs despise, 
but against an eternal foe, for the sake of an eternal kingdom, 

It was but the other day that the British Lion was threatened 
by the teeth of his own cubs. We saw the strange masses that 
a single cry could raise to laugh at law, and lift the standard of 
popular demonstration, too soon to lead to anarchy. The age of 
revolutions is not passed, it is in its infancy even. We have 
had a long succession of “ fainéant” and imbecile Governments ; 
we may hold good for a time, but if we continue to oppose our- 
selves to wise suggestions—if we persist in neglecting our internal 
administration for the sake of our commerce and foreign policy, 
England may one day wake up a Spain, a Mexico, or an Egypt, 
the mere corpse of self-destroyed greatness. 

The answer to our appeal is characteristic of John Bull, whose 
failings are over-caution and an inaptitude for real economy. 

The jirst objection taken is, that this very system of reformation 
will tend rather to encourage than to eradicate vice. Weare told 
that if we thus receive the child from his parents, and educate 
and feed him at our own expense, it will but be natural that the 
parent should purposely neglect his child, or purposely encourage 
him in vice and villany, for the sake of the comfortable and 
gratuitous provision thus afforded. To this we reply, that if a 
parent is sufficiently depraved thus to sacrifice his child and de- 
prive himself of his offspring, for the sake of a small saving in 
expense and trouble, it is evident that he is no fit guardian for 
him.* Without this temptation he might, perhaps, have brought 
up his child in a manner apparently respectable, but it could 
only have been in appearance. Where principle is so entirely 
wanting in the parent, it is not probable that the child will ever 
possess it. Again, the parent will not be let off scot-free. If the 
law punishes the father for the child’s offence, or vagrancy, or 
mendicancy, or destitution, by fine and imprisonment, the parent 
will consider twice ere he encourages his family i in bad ways. 


* The French have been blamed for a similar provision in their ‘establishment 
for enfans trourés, but what would Rousseau’s children have been if he had brought 
them up himself ? 
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The second objection is, “ the expense.” Let us thank the 
Great Bear that Mr. Gladstone is on our side. Still we have 
much to fear from short-sighted economists, gentlemen of the 
counter and yard-measure, who would apply the rules of bread- 
stuffs and haberdashery to all things, human and Divine; and 
would economize to-day because they have not eyes good enough 
to see the expense they incur for to-morrow. What have we not 
suffered already from false economy? Have not a succession of 
ill-appointed ministers, and illiberal oppositions, engrossed with 
the pleasures of party-squabbling, sufficiently proved the danger 
and extravagance of this mode of proceeding in the present war ? 
Will a wise nation still prefer to leap at hazard rather than be 
at the trouble of walking the horse up to the jump before it takes 
it? Can this mistaken daring at one moment, this over-caution 
at another, be longer tolerated? And now that ages of civilisa- 
tion have proved that punishment does not deter from systematic 
crime, will you still prefer to maintain the costly fabric of cor- 
rection rather than adopt the tried method of prevention ? 

Your police, your prisons, your hulks, your penal settlements, 
are daily becoming a greater and greater nuisance to you. The 
first are assuming an incorrigible independence of action, and 
become the bane of good citizens rather than the terror of the 
bad. They have been found to encourage vice for the sake of 
emolument. The second are the hot-beds of vice, and the ex- 
pensive palaces of the scum of society. A month in such a 
home makes the harmless child an incurable scoundrel. Books 
are written, plans are proposed, systems are tried for their im- 
provement ; but, in spite of all, the boy who has once entered 
the portals of these pandemonia is certain to return to them 
sooner or later. The third are a daily source of dread; and 
the fourth,—who can bear to look forward to the damage the 
fourth may occasion, or consider the huge sums we have been 
paying to support settlements where Cain is the acknowledged 
father of the populace? France, too, has felt, and still feels 
the dangers of correction, since capital punishment has been 
reduced, The barricades of 1830 and 1548 were manned by 
the issue from her prisons and her bagnes, The galleys and 
the docks supply the dormant material which any unprincipled 
demagogue may call into life, and which has already changed 
her cities to slaughter-houses, and enacted scenes at which the 
world has shuddered. 

Such are the results of acting correctively with the “ perishing 
and dangerous” classes—such, and many others, We offer you 
prevention as the panacea; and you reply, while you spend 
ninety millions a year in an ill-managed war,—“ The expense— 
the expense.” Let us see what the Conference said on this point. 
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Lord Lyttleton, referring to a petition presented to Parliament 
by the Magistrates of Liverpool, speaks thus :— 


“ This petition set forth the cases of fourteen young offenders im- 
partially chosen, by which it appeared that these fourteen persons 
had been frequently committed to prison, none less than eight, one as 
many as twenty-three times. The cost of each of these fourteen 
youths, in apprehensions, trials, and imprisonments, was on the ayer- 
age, £63, 8s. Not one of them was reformed; ten of them were 
transported, the cost of which, and their support in the penal colonies, 
must be added. The cost of transportation in each case would be 
£28. That of control and residence in the colony £54 at the least. 
So that each of the ten who were transported have cost the country, 
in those expenses which are chargeable on the public fund applicable 
to that purpose, a sum amounting to £145, 8s. Such is the cost of a 
hardened offender, more than three times that of a reformed thief at 
Mettray, and almost five times as much as at Stretton-on-Dunsmore.” 
— (Report, p. 19.) 


Another gentleman adds,— 

“*T have shewn that the average cost of thirty boys,—who were 
not selected, bear in mind, as the worst cases, not taken at random, 
but in the order of their commitments,—was £62, 7s. LI find that the 
average number of times in jail of these thirty is eight and a half, the 
average time spent by them in jail is fifteen montlhis.”—(2Report of 
Conference, p. 64.) 


The chaplain of Bath jail says,— 

‘In the returns laid before Parliament, on the motion of Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, M.P., it appears that in 1848 and 1849, throughout 
the country, there were no less than 7000 first committals of persons 
under seventeen years of age. But I will take them at 5000, and 
assuming that Bath presents a fair average of cost, the amount lost to 
the country, or expended on those children alone, who are committed 
for the first time, is half a million per annum. ‘This is a startling as- 
sertion certainly, but it is fully borne out by the statement as to the 
cost of juvenile crime, made by Mr. Serjeant Adams, Mr. Rushton, 
and other witnesses examined by the Select Committees of the two 
Houses of Parliament.” —{ 2teport of Conference, p. 34.) 


This is independently of the cost after transportation, and is 
only for juvenile offenders on first committals. What a sum, 
when we remember that these children are committed on an 
average more than eight times each; while those that escape 
live to form those dangerous bands which the police cannot put 
down, and to generate new families of young criminals to re- 
cruit the ranks of vice! Now, what can we calculate as the 
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cost of reforming these children on their first committal. At 
Mettray the gross cost of a boy is £20 a year; but the produc- 
tive labour of each is about £8 a year, reducing it to £12 

Now, taking five years as the average time proposed for reforma- 
tion, although two and a half years is the time at present con- 
sidered sufficient, we have the cost of each boy’s reformation at 
£60, or that of 5000 at £300,000, or little more than half 
the yearly cost for first committals. At the end of this time the 
boy is turned out reformed, and placed in a situation where he 
will be well looked after. At the end of his first imprisonment, 

on the other hand, he is let loose on the world, ten times worse 
than when first received, to be committed and imprisoned again 
and again, more than eight times on an average, ever going 
farther from his reformation—the vagabond becoming a pick- 
pocket,—the pickpocket a regular thief,—the regular thief a 
practised burglar,—the burglar a highwayman or murderer. 
Here is a grand difference of results, But we cannot hope to 
do things in England at the price for which they are done in 
France. Labour, food, materials, cost more on this side of the 
Channel. We pay for the honour of being the richest nation in 
the world. 

Let us, then, make an estimate, as nearly approximated as 
possible, of the probable average cost and annual expenditure of 
founding and maintaining reformatory establishments sufficient 
to contain 100,000 children. When we say 100,000 we do not 
mean that these should all be brought to a course of reformation 
at one time. Tar from it, the process must be gradual, but, at 
the same time, the work must be complete. Having established 
police inspectors for the children of this class, and altered the 
existing state of the law, it remains to provide for the children 
we thus adopt. But we shall do much for the good work, and 
as much as will be necessary, if we provide at jirst for half the 
number reckoned to exist, and place 50,000 children in a course 
of training. 

We have said that 200 boys are sufficient to form each school. 
Undoubtedly it would be a great economy to double the num- 
ber of boys in each, and thus halve that of the schools required. 
But let us beware of false economy. Let us remember that we 
are treating with souls, not with calicos or cottons; and that if 
we build schools to contain 400 boys each, we lessen their chances 
of strict reformation, so much of which depends on the ability 
and labours of the director. At the rate of 200 boys in a school, 
250 Farm-schools would be required in different parts of the 
kingdom. 

Kach farm would require from 150 to 200 acres of land in a 
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rural district. The price of each, with the old farm buildings 
upon it, would vary, according to circumstances, from £4000 
to £10,000. Let us take the medium as a standard, and we 
can then approximate the original cost of purchase of land at 
between £1,750,000 and £2,000,000. Now, if the land thus 
purchased contained farm-houses, &e., a smaller number of boys 
could be provisionally established in these, and, with their 
teachers, they would themselves build the villages destined to con- 
tain them, as was done at Mettray. Each village would consist 
of twenty houses, to contain each ten boys and their teachers. 
The cost of each of these small cottages, built on the simplest 
principles, by the boys and teachers, would be about £200. 
The gross cost of building a Reformatory Village may therefore 
be reckoned at £5000,* as the chapel, out- houses , &e., might be 
built afterwards by the boys and their teachers. The whole 
village might thus be erected within a year; and the cost of 
erecting the 250 villages would make a total of £1,250,000. 
The whole original outlay in land and building would then be 
to the Government about £3,000,000 sterling, each establish- 
ment costing, when complete, £12,000. Red-Hill cost alto- 
gether £20,000, but the land was not bought by Government, 
nor were the houses built by the boys eradually. But even 
allowing this enormous sum—much of which has been paid for 
experience—for each establishment, the gross original expense 
of the scheme would be £5,000,000 only. Now, what would be 
the annual expenditure ? 

At the present moment the expense of each boy per annum 
is as follows at Red-Hill :— 


For clothing, food, and washing, £16 (average of age,) 
Superintendence, teaching, training, &e., £12, 
Extras, as office and advertising, £2 to £4, 


making from £30 to £32 per boy per annum, At present the 
produce of each boy’s labour is only £1, 10s. per annum at the 
highest, while at Mettray it is as ante as £3, but then Met- 
tray het had fifteen years’ cultivation and experience, Red-IIill 
barely five. The total cost may therefore be placed at an ave- 
rage of £29 per boy per annum. 

Now, to this it must be remarked, that it is the calculation 
for the present moment, at an sumentanind high price of pro- 





* At a meeting of Roman Catholics at Birmingham on Dee. 11, 1855, the cost 
of buildings to accommodate 100 boys, was estimated at £966, 11s, 3d., and the 
purchase of 50 acres of land in Leicestershire at £2500 ; all expenses were to be 
included in £4000. 
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visions and labour. The Director of Red-Hill assures us, that 
in 1852-3, the feeding of each boy cost yd shilling a-w eek less 
than it does now, making a difference of £2, 12s, a year. This 
would reduce the annual cost of a boy to about £26, 10s, Then, 
again, the system adopted at Red- Hill for the payment and 
board of masters, &e., is a very expensive one. ‘The staff there 
employed, exclusive of masters, consists at present of the follow- 
ing persons :— 


Governor, chaplain, and secretary, united in the person of 
the Rev. Sydney Turner, 

An assistant in the office. 

A cook, 

A baker. 

A porter, (who makes the gas helps in the garden, &c.) 

A bailiff, to superintend the farm. 


These appointments might remain as they are, with the ex- 
ception of the cook and baker. Ifthe “ fathers of families” are 
to be married men, we do not see why the cooking and baking 
should not be done by a certain number of their wives in rota- 
tion, who, as will be seen, already receive £10 a year. At 
Mettray these offices are performed by a small number of Sisters 
of Charity, of course gratuitously. But we should shock English- 
men much if we proposed that well-disposed women should thus 
devote themselves to good works, depending on their order for 
subsistence. 

Again, at Red-[Iill the “ fathers of families” are mostly married 
men, receiving for themselves and wives £60 per annum, and 
£25 ‘for board and washing; in addition to this the wives are 
boarded also, and those who have children—and some of them 
have two or three—receive board for these also. An unmarried 
master has £50 a year. Of these masters there are only six, 
having the charge of 220 boys, or one to every 36. But there 
are, in addition, common labourers to teach the field-work, at 
the rate of one to every 20 boys, and workmen to instruct in 
tailoring, shoemaking, &e., at the rate of one to every eight or 
ten boys. ‘This raises considerably the cost of wages and board 
for the whole staff employed. But by establishing training- 
schools for the masters, like that attached to Mettray, the 
difficulty would be obviated, The “ father of a family” would 
then be capable of instructing in field-work and some one trade 
or other; and as cach would have only ten boys to attend to, 
the work would be much better done. ‘The staff would then be 
as follows :— 
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A director, (chaplain, secretary, &c., combined,) at, per an- 


num, , : , ; £400 
An assistant, ‘ . : 30 
A porter, : ; ‘ ’ 20 
A bailiff, ; ; ‘ ‘ 60 
‘Twenty masters at £40 or £50 each, . 800 to £1000 





£1310 to £1510 
Board and washing for masters, &e., at 
£25 each, . ‘ : : 550 550 





£1860 to £2060 


Two thousand pounds divided among 200 boys would give 
’ ry 
£10 a-head. Thus, each boy would cost,— 


For food, clothing, and washing, £13 
Superintendence, teaching, &., . 10 
Extras, . . ; ; 2 to £4 


or about £25 per annum.* Then, when we remember that the 
labour of each would be more productive as the difficulties of the 
soil were overcome, and that at Mettray each boy’s labour now 
produces £8 per annum, we may safely alter this figure to £20 
per boy per annum, or about £4000 a year, as the expense of 
maintaining each establishment, or ONE MILLION STERLING for 
the two hundred and fifty. 

Such would be the annual cost for reforming a whole class of 
society, beginning with 50,000 individuals. Compare this with 
the half a million which the annual jirst committals of crimi- 
nals alone cost the country. As the first 50,000 were gradu- 
ally reformed and turned off, the others would by degrees step 
into their places, and the entire generation of the lowest orders 
be at length exterminated. It might, indeed, be a work of 
forty or fifty years, but we venture to say that the effects of the 
system would be felt long before that, and that in fifteen or 
twenty years we might be enabled to reduce our police and 
prisons extensively. ‘The interest on the first outlay would be 
then returned, and the million or million-and-a-half annually 
granted for Reform and Prevention, be balanced by an enormous 
saving in the expenses of criminal jurisdiction, now so fright- 
fully increasing. 

* ” * * * * * 


A truce to these questions of expense. You do not refuse your 


* The Rev, Sydney Turner states it as his opinion, that the expense per annum 
might be easily reduce ! to £25 per head. 
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substance for the Crimean soldier or his widow. No wonder! 
his arms will bring renown to your country. You do it for 
your country’s sake. Yes, but that renown will pass. Who 
cares now for Cressy or Agincourt? and even Waterloo is thrust 
in the background. We offer England a glory which may last 
for countless ages—the glory of civilisation and good _govern- 
ment. Let it be said in the twenty-fifth century that the nine- 
teenth discovered the true path to practical Christianity of the 
masses, and your campaigns, your commerce, your science, your 
society, will be thrown into gloom by the brightness of that re- 
nown. 

Let us pass, then, from economical to other considerations. 
We have suggested ‘the foundation of 250 Re ‘formatory Farm- 
schools, In the first place, as to the choice of sites. They must 
be at a considerable distance—thirty or forty miles at least— 
from any large city, and at five or six from any small town. 
They must be placed in fertile districts, where the labour will 
not be too heavy for striplings, where there will be no draining 
to impair the health, no clearing to discourage the heart. Be- 
tween one and two hundred acres will suffice for each. Houses 

nust be built on the plan of those at Mettray, to accommodate 
ten boys each, instead of forty—a workshop on the ground floor 
—a dormitory convertible into a dining-room, and play-room 
above it. No farm-school should contain more than 200 boys, 
that the director may be able to influence the character of each. 
The village should, therefore, consist of twenty cottages, with a 
good ventilation, a chapel, a house for the director, a class-room, 
a tool-house, stables and stalls for horses and oxen, a small hos- 
pital and a smaller prison. Each establishment would, therefore, 
consist of a director, twenty masters, and their wives, if possible, 
and 200 boys. These latter, however, should not be mixed up 
irrespective of age. It is evident that the boy of fourteen or 
fifteen years, fresh from the world, is no fit companion for one of 
eight or ten. There would be no difficulty in having separate 
establishments for those under fourteen years of age; for expe- 
rience has shown that the neglected and offending, under this 
age, are far less numerous than those above it. The terms of 
reformation for the first would be then as follows :— 


A boy of 7 years would require 8 years’ reformation. 
] 


” 8 ” 7 ” 
” 9 ”? 6 ” 
” 10 ” 5 ” 
” 11 ” 4 ” 
“ 120rl3 sg, 3 “ 


So that all these might be sent into the world at fifteen to be 
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apprenticed to trades, or hired as farm-servants. The terms for 
the second would be :— 


For a boy of 14 or 15 years, 4 years of reformation. 
3 16 or 17 ” 3 ” 


For it is evident, that though a boy of fifteen or sixteen is more 
culpable than one of eleven or twelve, his mind being more 
expanded, his reformation would depend more on direct appeal 
to the heart than on the mere formation of habit, and would 
consequently take less time. 

To secure the reformation of these boys, the masters must be 
no less carefully selected than the director. We should have 
training-schools to provide at least three thousand masters, who 
would be required to understand farming, and everything 
connected with it, and each of them one important trade, as 
tailoring, boot-making, &c., &c. The director himself would 
undertake the mental instruction, and he might be assisted by 
two of the masters fitted to the task, which, as the rudiments 
merely would be required, would be of no great difficulty. 
Young men would do for tlhe younger schools, but men of 
sounder judgment, and more experience, would be required for 
those of the older boys, These latter might, therefore, receive 
better pay, and a regular system of promotion of the masters 
from the younger to the older schools might be instituted, aftord- 
ing encouragement to the zeal and energy of the younger 
masters, 

When the term allotted for reformation was passed, it would 
remain with the director to discharge or retain the boy, accord- 
ing to his state of mind and heart, and his general conduct. 
But let him be very careful not to send a boy from a younger to 
an older school. This would immediately destroy the work of 
years. Qn his discharge, the boy should be placed in a situation 
agreeable to his tastes and disposition, as is already done at Met- 
tray and Red-Hill. Farmers and tradesmen are only too glad to 
obtain these boys; fully appreciating the value of the education 
they have received, and the regular habits they have acquired. 
A report of the conduct of each should be required of his em- 
ployer every half-year; and the directors, to whom the boys in 
almost all instances become sincerely attached, would speak to 
him in case of any misconduct. 

We cannot appreciate the plan of enabling these boys to emi- 
grate which is practised at Red-Hill. Like Mr. Macaulay, in 
his Ludean Scheme, we look to an ultimate end. We must 
sacrifice individuals to the cause of the country, and the present 
to the future. We wish to raise the standard of morality at 
home, not to favour a few individuals or a colony which may 
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not long be ours. If we have the trouble and expense of reform- 
ing our lowest orders, it is but fair that we should profit by their 
influence, when reformed, on the community at home,—that they 
should become apostles to the class they have left. When this 
is accomplished, the colonies will soon feel the effect of it. 

But emigration might be made a »remium for the most pro- 
mising boys. Two or three in every two hundred might annually 
enjoy this privilege as a prize for good conduct, and the expense 
would not be great. 

The system of task-work, and the payment of small sums to 
the boys, as practised at the establishments, whose names head 
this paper, is certainly an excellent one. It gives an interest to 
their labour, breaks its monotony, excites emulation, and pre- 
pares them for the battle of life. But as at Mettray, the money 
should be collected and kept in the hands of the Director, and 
only given up to the boy when he leaves the farm-school, thus 
affording him a little capital to begin life with. 

Another important point in the management of such an esta- 
blishment has lately presented itself to our notice. In the papers 
of August 21st, last year, a boy, named John M‘Gavin, is re- 
ported to have been brought up befere a magistrate for mendi- 
cancy, and attempt to pick pockets, This boy had been sent to 
Red-Hill for four years’ reformation, and had been let out for a 
week’s holiday. No sonner was this done than he returned to his 
old practices with his old associates, his nearest relatives. It was 
stated, at the same time, before the magistrate, that it was the 
custom to allow the boys a week’s holiday at this establishment 
from time to time. 

As regards this practice, and the case in question, we cannot 
do better than extract the following passage from a letter written 
on this subject by the Governor of the Red-Hill Farm-school 
himself :— 


“Tt is part of our system to grant holidays or leaves for three or 
four days to our boys, provided they merit or earn them by their in- 
dustry and conduct, and have relations willingand able to receive them. 

“We do this on two grounds :—I1st, That we could not well help 
it, the institution being a school and not a prison, and the /arger por- 
tion of its inmates being received into it at their own desire, and with 
their own and their friends’ consent; 2d/y, That we find it an impor- 
tant test or trial, by which a boy’s character and professions can be 
known. Everything here is done to develop a spirit of sound healthy 
self-action, to bring out the real disposition—to awaken a sense of 
responsibility—and to accustom the boy to act, not from constraint, 
but by choice and motive. And it is a part of this system to expose 
to reasonable trial and temptation from time to time. By this means 
we know the chaff from the wheat. 
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“ John M‘Gavin has an unprincipled father and mother, and a 
little brother who has lost a leg, and has a very good-looking face, 
and is one of the cleverest and most successful beggars in London. 
He was himself ¢ransported about eighteen months ago, but from his 
age was pardoned and received here last January. This was his /irst 
trial, and he broke down. Some six or eight months hence, he will 
be tested, perhaps, again,’’ * 


Nothing could be juster than these remarks, It is doubtless 
desirable that some test should be applied to sound the sincerity 
of the boy ; but are not its advantages out-balanced by the dam- 
age done by the temptation? Tlie cases in which the youth 
thus breaks down upon trial may seem to be very rare, but it is 
impossible to know what evil these short visits to home may pro- 
duce in the boy’s character. He may not indeed be caught in 
the act, he may prudently abstain from thus injuring his own 
prospects ; but the taste of his ancient liberty and license will 
rest on his lips when he returns to school, and it is far more 
probable that he will play the hypocrite afterwards than before. 
These short returns to old habits are the hardest temptation that 
a boy can be subjected to. They present too short a time to 
work, they are of the nature of a holiday—his time must natur- 
ally lie useless on his hands ; and how will a London beggar em- 
ploy loose time but in vicious indulgence of one kind or another, 
which may remain quite unknown to the governor of the school 
to which he returns? The grand object of the whole system is 
to separate him entirely from old scenes and old companions— 
from that family which in almost all cases has been the promoter 
of his ruin; and a return of even three or four days to tliese 
haunts and these companions will go far to undo the training of six 
months. If, on the contrary, a boy is only allowed to leave the 
school when his term of reformation is passed, he is not subjected 
to the same violent temptation ; he is placed in a situation where 
he will have work and superintendence; he has his livelihood to 
gain; a long period of unbroken labour and regular habits may 
have completely changed his character, and the world and its 
temptations may find him petrified to their allurements. We 
cannot consider that this test is either fair to the boy, or neces- 
sary for the conduct of the establishment. A child may play 
the hypocrite at his first entrance into school, but even his 
acting will become a second habit, if continued unbroken for a 
period of four or five years. 

These remarks of the Governor afford stern matter for reflec- 
tion besides. We find the boy sentenced to Transportation, and 





* In November 1855, when we visited Red-Hill, this boy was said to be doing 
very well. 
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his sentence afterwards commuted to one of Reformation. How 
foolish is this “afterwards!” He remains in prison or at the 
hulks for a year, and is then, when his crime has been forgotten, 
turned over to reform.* He has his habits inured and confirmed 
by a prison life; he.is initiated by his fellow-prisoners into all 
the mysteries of crime and vice. He mingles with men whose 
very position is the proof of their villany—and that in the closest 
intimacy; he learns from them the expression of affected contri- 
tion, he receives the lectures of the chaplain with an assumed 
eagerness, which he knows will shorten them; and then when 
he has been steeped for life in the taint of prison villany, a wise 
government allows you to try and reform him! Stop thine ears, 
Solon; hie thee hence, Solomon; for a nation greater than Greece 
and Judea together, yields tacitly to folly like this. 

Once for all, we must have one thing or the other. Continue 
to punish, if you prefer the rotten system of punishment; or, if 
your eyes be open, strive to prevent; but do not mingle elements 
which destroy one another. Prevention cannot unite with cor- 
rection. Correction becomes useless if prevention prevail. 

Again, we learn that “ the larger portion of its inmates are re- 
ceived into it, (the Farm-school at Red-hill,) at their own desire, 
and with their own and their friends’ consent.” If the parents 
and friends of these boys will not allow them to remain on the 
understanding that they shall have no holidays at all—and we 
do not see why they should not do so—then an arrangement 
might be made for the friends to visit them at the Institution 
itself, rather than that they should be allowed to leave the farm, 
and there would be no danger in these visits, which would be 
under the eye of the governor or some one of the masters. Any- 
thing would be preferable to allowing them to revisit their old 
haunts. But be this as it may, is it not striking to learn that 
the greater portion of the inmates of Red-Hill are there volun- 
tarily? Will our system of general reformation appear so pre- 
posterous when we thus find the classes in question themselves 
coming forward to meet us half-way; and, what is more, con- 
tributing in money to gain this advantage for their children ? 

Surely there is much hope to be gathered from this reflection. 
But these are details. The material instruments of reformation 
have been already treated,—farm labour, domestic habits, careful 
inspection, and judicious correction. We pass to the moral 
treatment, which consists of kindness and religion. The former 





* In a recent letter to the “ Times,’ Mr. S. Turner appears to advocate some 
previous punishment on the ground that it is necessary to convince the child that 
he has committed a crime, and that crime is wrong. But he seems to forget that 
it is to acquire this possibility of distinction between right and wrong, that he is 
sent to a Reformatory. 
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is most necessary. The masters must be strict in enforcing 
obedience, respect and regular habits, but neither masters nor 
director, should go beyond this, They should seek by habitual 
kind treatment, by an interest in all the boy says or does, by 
gentleness and soft words to attach the child ‘to themselves, 
The heart must be the hawser. When he has once hooked it on 
to himself, he may steam away, the boy will always follow and 
obey him. A stern cold man is, therefore, unfit for either a 
master’s or director's office. The latter, more particularly, must 
be the kind father of the little flock. How much will a few 
sweet words do to the destitute and outcast, whose affections are 
not yet smothered, but are seeking some object on which to fix. 
One child says :-— 


“‘Oh, sir! whipping will do me no good. I know all about that. 
I have had enough of it before.” —Report of Conference, p. 35. 


Another mere child affirms :— 


“ My father licked me with a rope till the blood run down my back, 
and my step-mother was watching.”—Report, p. 54. 


What would not a few words of sympathy do with poor 
wretched sufferers like these. Do you doubt the goodness of these 
young unnurtured hearts; read what they could do at Mettr ay:— 


“ At the time of the disasters in the neighbourhood of Lyons, caused 
by the inundations, one of the directors described to the boys the 
frightful distress of the victims. The children offered to subscribe for 
them a part of their daily mess; they wished to deprive themselves of 
one of their meals, that its cost might be thrown into the subscription. 
One child alone dissented, and he was condemned to eat his dinner 
alone at the end of the table surrounded by his fasting companions.”— 
Mettray, p. 28. 


Again, when the Abbé Tresianu, Director of the School at 
Marseilles, visited Mettray, he asked, among other things, for the 
worst boy to be pointed out to him : 





* All remained motionless but one, who advanced with a pitiful air 
and said, ‘It’s me.’ ‘My child,’ replied the Abbé, embracing him, 
‘what you have just done proves to me that you are wrong.’ Since 
this time the child has behaved very well.” —Mettray, p. 28. 


We have now to allude to two points in the system, on which 
the opinions of its warmest supporters are often divided ; firstly, 
Religious Teaching; secondly, Military Discipline. 

The lowest classes cannot properly be said to belong to any 
denomination of faith, They live as practical atheists, and what- 
ever sect they profess to follow, holds them only by tradition or 
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fashion. In Liverpool and London there are thousands who 
call themselves Roman Catholics, in all the manufacturing dis- 
tricts the mass of the dangerous classes belongs to different sects 
of Dissenters or Unitarians. There is here a difficulty which 
induces some to propose that religious teaching should make no 
part of the training in a Farm-school. Such men can have no 
idea of the practice of training, which not only cannot be prose- 
cuted without the aid of religion, but of which religious teaching 
forms the whole pith. Without it training becomes mere me- 
chanism ; you may indeed cure the habits ‘by it, but can never 
recover the heart and soul. To teach morality, truth, honour, 
charity, and so forth, for their own sakes only, is to lay the base- 
ment-stone of Polytheism, while to teach religion without any 
specific form of Christianity, is to open a path for that attractive 
deism, which brought about the hell-on-earth of 89. We want a 
population of Christians, not of Platonists or Gower-Street non- 
deseripts, and Christianity must be explained after some fixed 
fashion, which will lead to some existing system of faith. It is 
not indeed necessary to sound all the doctrinal subtleties that 
have severed Christian Churches, but it is necessary to have an 
outward, defined rule of practice and practical faith. 

The first principle of training is obedience. For it we must 
have an authority, and whence shall we get one, if not from 
Heaven? It were well, then, if Christianity could be taught in 
its purity without the restrictions of schism; if one could place 
the Sacred Book in the child’s hands, and leave it to heavenly 
inspiration to reconcile its apparent discrepancies, and explain 
its difficulties. But we may not do this. We must have a set- 
tled scheme of doctrines, ‘and a recognised form of worship. 
We must teach the child the practical relation between God 
and himself, teach him to worship and confide. He is preparing 
to encounter life; he must have faith and prayer. He must 
know what to believe and how to pray. He must understand 
the God he worships, and the utility of that worship. 

Yet if we suggest the standard of the National Churches as our 
guide, we shall be met on all sides by opposition, from those who 
object to the Church less for its doctrines than its establishment. 
Yet how can we act otherwise? We cannot in each school ad- 
mit Romish and Dissenting, and Unitarian and Mormon, and 
Irvingite and Plymouth, and Johannah Southcote’s teaching side 
by side. There would be no end to the confusion. Nor can 
the people and government of this country provide Reforming 
Schools for each separate denomination. We work on the prin- 
ciple of Religious Liberty, not sectarian encouragement. We shall 
be delighted to see you, Romanist, Unitarian, or Plymouth 
Brother, whoever you may be, yourselves re! forming those of the 
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lower orders who adopt your denomination.* But let not a dif- 
ference of creed be an obstacle in the way of a great national 
work, which it is the interest of every citizen to promote. 

To military discipline M. de Metz ascribes the greater portion 
of the success of Mettray. In a meeting, held at the Guildhall 
at Bristol, on October 6, 1855, he spoke as follows :— 


“ Mettray has, first, for its basis, religion, without which it is im- 
possible for such an institution to succeed; secondly, the family prin- 
ciple for a bond; thirdly, military discipline, as a means of inculeat- 
ing order. The military discipline adopted at Mettray is this: the lads 
wear a uniform, and march to and from their work, their lessons, 
and their meals, with the precision of soldiers, and to the sound of the 
trumpet and drum. But as the sound of the trumpet and drum leads 
men to perform acts of heroism, and to surmount great difliculties, it 
may not be unreasonably employed, with the same object, at a re- 
formatory school, where, in resisting temptation, and conquering 
vicious habits, true heroism is displayed, and marvellous powers of 
overcoming difliculties must be called forth.” 

IIe proceeded to give an anecdote, to shew that military dis- 
cipline preserved the school from the pollution of the Revolution 
of 1848. 

Experience has taught us that discipline of this kind is a valuable 
means in the hands of an able man. We all know what a good 
general may do with a well-organized body of men, and how uni- 
formity of action may supply the place of individual purpose. But 
there are two considerations which must not be lost sight of : jirst, 
that military discipline is less agreeable to the English than to 
the French character; and, secondly, that it possesses a ten- 
dency to destroy individuality, and to merge into routine. A 
similarity of dress, punctuality in hours, regularity of habits, and 
so forth, are very desirable, but each several lad must not be 
allowed to lose the sense of his individual responsibility and in- 
dependence. 

What we have hitherto said for boys, will require some modi- 
fication when we come to treat of the other sex. Our limits will 
not allow us to inquire into this new phase of the subject. It 
must suffice to say, that the two sexes should never be brought 
together in one school, 

Ia conclusion, we must remind the reader that society is a 
pyramid, in which each social grade increases, in extent, the 
lower we go. Whatever may be said about the “ romantic fic- 


* The Roman Catholics are already doing so in Leicestershire, and at Hammer- 
smith, near London. They have, however, we believe, adopted the strange mea- 
sure of importing foreiyn priests to train English boys, while it ismuch to be feared 
that the system of La Grande Trappe will savour too much of the seminary, or be 
employed to further the ends of the Propaganda. 
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tions, of a millennium or a Eutopia, it is at least certain that it 
is the interest of every citizen to raise the moral, as well as the 
intellectual, standard of society. It is the fashion with some to 
declaim against the vices and luxury of the wealthier classes. 
If they would see these removed, they must apply a lever to the 
whole bulk of society. They must begin by raising and improv- 
ing the lower and lowest classes; and, when this is done, they 
will soon discover that the upper orders are hastening to improve 
themselves. Moral and intellectual worth will supersede rank 
and wealth, as the criterion of “ position” and the key to power ; 
and the xadot xayaoi avdpes will be the true “gentlemen” of 
England. 

The present war has proved that patriotic feeling is stronger 
than ever in the breasts of our countrymen. The Reformation 
of the lower orders is a nobler object for this passion than any 
that has gone before. Let us have a general movement in its 
favour. Let us have a “ Patriotic Fund” for our own social 
elevation ; let Social Reform go hand-in-hand with all the other 
“reforms” that the age is demanding, and we shall cease to dread 
that England’s planet will be eclipsed by the stars beyond the 
Atlantic. 

One word more. Every nation of earth has its moment of 
supremacy. Like man, each race works on to its prime, and, 
like man, each must die and become a name of the past. It lies 
between Providence and the country to decide by what death it 
shall pass into history. India, Assyria, China, Egypt, Carthage, 
were as England and France in their day, and are now among 
the dead. It remains with you, Englishmen, to follow which you 
will, and your internal improvement is the extra weight which 
shall sink or raise the scale that bears you. Look to it, for the 
day is not far hence. Better were it that some future Layard 
should grub on the banks of the Thames for the traces of our 
glory,—better even that, like Rome and Benares, we should 
linger as the slaves of some foreign invader—slaves, but dreaded 
—than that with Hong-Kong and Cairo, we should rise to the 
prime of our manhood, and, paralyzed by conceit and conser- 
vatism, should live on helpless, lifeless, to be the scorn of ad- 
vancing centuries. 


“ Better fifty years of Europe, than a cycle of Cathay.” 
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Arr. VI.—The Works of Ben Jonson, With a Biographical 
Memoir. By WitutAM Girrorp. A New Edition. Lon- 
don, Moxon, 1853. 


Ir is somewhat unfortunate for Ben Jonson, that the task of 
presenting him again to his fellow-countrymen, at a time when 
their acquaintance with him had gradually faded to nothing, or 
even become enmity, should have fallen to a writer so polemical 
as Mr. Gifford. The Memoir of Jonson, indeed, originally pre- 
fixed to Gifford’s edition of the poet’s works in 1816, is no com- 
mon piece of writing. But it is rather a savage pamphlet in de- 
fence of Jonson than a biography. Both in the text, and in the 
chaos of subjoined footnotes, between which and the text the reader 
is tossed about so uncomfortably, the author’s one plan for rein- 
stating Jonson in the good opinion of his countrymen, is to fall 
foul of every critic, old or recent, that had ever said a word 
against him. Malone, in particular, among the modern critics 
of Ben, and the Scottish poet, Drummond, among the older, are 
mauled without mercy. The effect, certainly, is to make out a 
case for Ben, and to shew that, besides being a great dramatist, 
and a real power in English literature, he was by no means so 
evil and truculent a fellow personally, as, from the habit of 
always holding him up in moral contrast with Shakespeare, people 
had learnt to fancy him. On the whole, however, Jonson suffers 
from the outrageously pugnacious manner in which his advocate 
defends him. Not only are sober persons not disposed to see 
Drummond, Malone, and everybody else made out to be fools 
or worse, in order that Ben may shine forth white and im- 
maculate; not only does the defence, on this account, irritate, 
and so provoke to rejoinder, in which, for the sake of fair play, 
Ben must sometimes be hit back again, even by those who would 
rather not do so; but the mere circumstance that the writer has 
seen fit to adopt so intensely negative a method in dealing with 
his hero’s life, necessarily defeats his purpose. When one is in- 
troduced to a man only to hear in succession all the charges that 
have been made against him, then, however complete the vindi- 
cation from each may seem, the impression that remains is far 
from pleasant. When one expects a life of an important man, it 
is a disappointment to find nothing more than a series of proofs that 
he was not the absolute brute that others have represented him 
to be. There is the chance, moreover, of some of the refutations 
not seeming so satisfactory to the reader as to the author; in 
which case, from the lack of all that positive information about 
the undeniable excellencies of the man which would enable one 
to pass over a little speck in him here and there, and even to like 
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it as characteristic, the effect is purely detrimental. In short, 
here, as in most such cases, the positive method is the best. Tell 
us what the man was, and you arm us against all that can be 
unfairly said to his disadvantage. Inform us of the whole, and 
we shall then know how to interpret the parts. Something of 
the controversial was perhaps necessary in a sketch of Jonson at 
the time when Gifford wrote his; but it would, certainly, have 
been better if Gifford, with far less of reference to the adverse 
criticisms of Malone and others, had carefully put together his 
own notions of Ben’s character and habits as he lived, and then 
simply hung up the portrait that people might see it and judge 
of it. 

We cannot, in a brief Article, pretend to do what a man 
like Gifford left so conspicuously undone; but we shall try to 
avoid his error, and, in what we do say, to be descriptive 
rather than polemical. It is not, however, a complete critique 
of Jonson as a poet and dramatist that we can here attempt. 
All that we intend is to throw together a few particulars relative 
to his life, which may be interesting to those whose leisure 
does not permit such retrospective studies, and to convey inci- 
dentally such a view of his character as those who are fami- 
liar with his works may compare with that which they have 
themselves formed. 

Born in 1573, Jonson was the junior of Shakespeare by nine 
years. By birth he may be said to have been a Londoner; for 
Westminster, within whose precincts he first saw the light, was 
already linked to the city by the fast-filling Strand. He had 
Scotch blood in him, however, for his grandfather was a John- 
stone of Annandale, who had come into England in the reign of 
Henry VIII. This Johnstone’s son, anglicized into a Jonson, 
had had misfortunes under Mary, and had become a minister of 
the English Reformed Church. He died a month before his son 
Benjamin was born ; and his widow, two years afterwards, mar- 
ried a master-bricklayer, named Fowler. LBen’s earliest recol- 
lections, therefore, were those of the step-son of a bricklayer, 
living in a lane near Charing-Cross. There seems no reason to 
doubt that his step-father and mother did him all the justice they 
could, though in a poor way. ‘They sent him to an ordinary 
school in the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, within which 
they resided; and, when he was older, some friend, who pro- 
bably knew his father, got him admitted to Westminster School, 
of which the great Camden was then one of the masters, If it 
was not Camden himself who got him admitted to the school, he 
at least found a friend in this great scholar, to whom, in subse- 
quent years, when both were better known, he was never tired 
of shewing his attachment. 
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‘Camden! most reverend head, to whom I owe 
All that I am in arts, all that I know.” 

These words, in one of his epigrais, are not a mere compliment. 
Schoolmasters were schoolmasters in those days; Camden was a 
king among schoolmasters, a training under whom was probably, 
so far as classical instruction went, a pretty efficient education 
in itself; and vast as Jonson’s learning in the classical depart- 
ment is known afterwards to have been, it seems likely that the 
foundation of it was entirely laid in Westminster School. Even 
if we admit the authority of Aubrey and Faller, for supposing 
that, after leaving school, he went to Cambridge, we seem bound 
by the tenor of his own statements to Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, to suppose that his stay at the University was but short. 
He was taken from his studies, as he told Drummond, to be put 
to a trade. The trade chosen was naturally that of his step- 
father; and he must have worked at it for some time, for the 
name of “ bricklayer” stuck to him. According to Fuller, “ he 
helped in the building of the new structure of Lincoln’s Inn, 
when, having a trowel in one hand, he had a book in his pocket.” 
At last, rather than wear the bricklayer’s apron longer, he en- 
listed, and went to serve with the Queen’s army in Flanders, He 
served, at least, one campaign, and in such a way as to have some 
personal feats of courage to boast of. It was probably about 
1593, when he was nineteen or twenty years of age, that he re- 
turned to England. He seems to have had but two alternatives 
after doing so—bricklaying again, or literature. He chose the 
latter; and, taking up his abode with his mother, now again a 
widow by the death of his step-father, he began his forty-four 
years’ life as a literary man about town. 

To be a literary man about town then meant but one thing; 
to have a connexion with the theatres either solely as a play- 
writer, or, better still, as both play-writer and actor. To meet 
the demand for amusement among a population hardly amount- 
ing to 200,000 persons, there were already several regular or 
established theatres, such as the Blackfriars, the Rose in Bank- 
side, and the theatre in Holywell Lane, Shoreditch; besides 
many other minor theatres, or rather rooms for scenic represen- 
tation, scattered through the town, in inns and the like, and 
supported by the classes who now attend our modern singing 
and dancing saloons. The frequency with which new plays 
were produced at these theatres seems also to have far exceeded 
anything now known. On an average, the audiences at each of 
the greater theatres required a new play every eighteen days. 
To cater for this appetite on the part of the public, the managers 
and proprietors of theatres were obliged to keep continually 
about them a retinue of writers capable of producing new plays 
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as fast as they were wanted. As the sole end in view was to 
get ready such pieces as would please when acted, (the subse- 
quent publication of the play being but rarely thought of,) it 
was comparatively indifferent to both authors and managers 
whence the materials were obtained, and whether they were 
borrowed or original. To furbish up a new play out of old ones 
which had served their day, or to bring out at a short notice a 
new play on a subject already made popular at another theatre, 
was often all that was required. Hence it was not uncommon 
for proprietors to arrange that two or three, or even five or six 
of “ their authors” should all set to work at once on a projected 
play, so as to get it done in time. Here, then, was a field for 
literary talent, fulfilling very much the same purpose for the 
London of that day that newspaper and periodical writing fulfils 
for the London of this, Nor were there wanting men to occupy 
it. Ever since the disarrangement of ranks in English society 
caused by the Reformation, a literary class had been forming 
itself under difficulties out of the stray men of education and 
ability who were then floated loose from the older and somewhat 
crippled professions; and this class had a natural tendency to 
centralize itself in London. For a time the press had furnished 
the members of the new class with a precarious means of liveli- 
hood. Translation, as Gifford remarks, was one great resource ; 
and, trusting to the taste for reading then beginning to be con- 
siderable, young men from the colleges, who had come to Lon- 
don as adventurers, set themselves, with extraordinary assiduity, 
to the translation of romances and poems out of the Italian and 
Spanish. From translation to imitation, or adaptation, was an 
easy step. Very soon the press began to pour forth tales and 
poems liberally varied from the Italian and Spanish originals. 
But the rise of the stage, and the elevation of the business con- 
nected with it, into a flourishing profession, opened up a new 
prospect to these struggling sons of literature. The press, by 
means of which one could only hope to reach scattered readers 
at their own firesides, offered no such attractions and no such 
emoluments as the theatres, which gathered all sorts of persons 
together, night after night, and submitted them, amid the excited 
conditions of glare, orgy, and scenic effect, to the direct influence 
of the author's words and fancies. Accordingly, as by a kind of 
common impulse, a number of university men threw themselves, 
about or somewhat before the year 1580, into the service of the 
stage, bent on rescuing it from the coarse and untaught buffoon- 
eries of the hostlers, tapsters, discharged servants, and others, 
who had till then had it all to themselves. These rude earlier 
practitioners of the drama were, at all events, driven to the lower 
places of the dramatic world; while the higher places, in more 
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immediate connexion with the chief theatres, were occupied by 
such speculating managers and men of business as Henslowe, 
and James Burbage, who had gradually taken to this mode of 
investing their money, and by such scholarly writers as Kyd, 
Lodge, Greene, Lyly, Peele, Nash, Chettle, Munday, and Mar- 
lowe, in association with them. These founders of the regular 
English drama were, almost without exception, young men who 
had had a university education, and who, while writing for the 
stage, continued to write poems and other literary pieces of a 
non-dramatic character. Very soon, however, there were others, 
not exactly college-bred men, but men with the literary faculty 
and the spirit of social adventure strong in them, who, either led 
by magnetic attraction, or driven by the force of circumstances, 
attached themselves to this metropolitan group of authors, actors, 
and managers. Such a man was Shakespeare, the son of the 
ex-alderman of Stratford-on-Avon, who came up to town in 
1585 or 1586, at the age of twenty-two or thereby, to push 
his fortune. Such a man also, a little later, as we have seen, 
in point of time, was our soldier-bricklayer, Ben Jonson, just 
returned from Flanders. Later or contemporary adherents to 
the same increasing cluster—some from the unlearned, but more 
from the learned class, and some also from among those seniors 
of Shakespeare and Jonson who had hitherto kept aloof from 
the stage and been known only as general poets, writers and 
translators—were Chapman, Drayton, Daniel, Webster, Middle- 
ton, Decker, Wilson, Marston, Hathway, Tailor, Tourneur, and 
Heywood. New actors, also, with the Burbages and Kemps at 
their head, sprang up to perform the plays so prolifically pro- 
duced; new theatres were built; the Court made the patronage 
of the stage one of its duties, and organized companies of players 
under its own inspection; and thus was formed that little busy 
world of actors, dramatic authors, theatre proprietors, author- 
actors, and actor-proprietors, which whirled in the middle of 
London society during the last ten or fifteen years of the reign 
of Elizabeth, drawing almost all the literary talent, and much 
of the riot and recklessness of the time, into its vortex. 

The poor bricklayer seems to have hung for some time on the 
skirts of this world, wistfully looking into it, rather than admit- 
ted to a share of its prizes. The prudent Shakespeare, confining 
himself to one theatre and one company, was already a conspi- 
cuous man, attacked by the envy of some on account of his rapid 
and astonishing success as a play-writer, but on the whole a 
favourite with his fellows, and growing rich on his triple profits 
as author, actor, and shareholder. Even others who had no- 
thing but their authorship to trust to, and who, instead of writ- 
ing uniformly for one theatre as Shakespeare did, wrote for any 
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theatre that would accept their plays, were in the receipt of 
earnings which Jonson might envy. After 1592, £5 for a 
play (equivalent to about £25 now) seems to have been about 
the average sum paid by such managers as Henslowe to authors 
of good reputation; but the standard of price was gradually 
rising, and before the close of Elizabeth’s reign, as much as £10 
or £12 was given by Henslowe for a single play. Small remu- 
neration as, even after allowing for the difference of value, this 
would now be considered, busy writers, otherwise connected with 
the theatres, contrived to make it answer. But this was a height 
of fortune to which Jonson had to work his way. Through 
what obscure toils as a hack-author and would-be actor, con- 
nected with some of the minor London play-houses, or even 
with strolling companies, he did work his way to it, must remain 
matter for conjecture, Onur first distinct recognition of his 
whereabouts, after his betaking himself to the stage is in 1596-8, 
by which time he had so far succeeded as to be in connexion 
with Henslowe, then the potentate among theatrical managers, 
and the employer of full one-half of the dramatic authors of 
London. Henslowe’s principal theatre was the Rose in Bank- 
side; but he may also have had an interest in a small theatre 
called the Curtain, situated in Holywell Lane, Shoreditch, close 
to that other and larger one already mentioned as situated in 
the same locality, and which was called by way of distinction 
and superiority “ The Theatre.” It is as a member of the com- 
pany performirg at the Curtain, at all events, that Jonson is first 
heard of. In the interval during which we lose sight of him, he 
had become a married man and a father; and as he seems from 
the first to have had very little chance of making any but the 
stiffest figure as an actor, he was now probably doing his best 
to shuffle off the actor altogether, and get into such relations 
with Henslowe as would enable him to support his family by 
writing alone. ‘The following entries in Henslowe’s Diary give 
us some traces of him at this time :— 


“ July 28, 1597.—Lent unto Bengemen Johnson, player, in redey 
mony, the some of fower powndes, to be payd yt agayne when so ever 
ether I, or any for me, demand yt.” 

“* December 3, 1597.—Lent unto Bengemen Johnsone, upon a booke 
which he was to write for us befor Crysmas next after the date herof, 
which he showed the plott unto the company: I saye lente in redey 
money unto hime the some of 20s.” 

“ January 5, 1597-8.—Lent Bengemyne Johnson, in redy mony, 
the some of 5s.” 


These extracts clearly show that, whether acting at the Cur- 
tain or at the Rose, Jonson had, by the year 1597, worked his 
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way up so far as to be one of Henslowe’s writers for the stage, 
standing to him in the same relation as Drayton, Decker, Mun- 
day, Marston, Chettle, and many more,—that is, receiving pay- 
ments from him for work already done, or, more frequently, loans 
on the faith of work still in progress. It has been supposed by 
Malone, Gifford, and others, that a piece mentioned in Hens- 
lowe’s Diary, under the name of “The Umers,” (i.¢, “ The 
Humours,”) as having been produced at the Rose on the 11th of 
May 1597, and acted a good many times in that and the follow- 
ing months, was no other than the original draft by Jonson of 
his Every Man in his Humour, produced afterwards by Shake- 
speare’s company at the Globe, asa new play. This is possible, 
but it is by no means likely; and on the whole, in spite of 
Gifford, we are obliged to conclude that whatever Jonson did for 
the London stage prior to his twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth year, 
was not of so much consequence as to give him eminence among 
his contemporaries, or secure his future fame. Nothing, at 
least, of what he wrote for Henslowe, or others, before this time, 
survives among his printed works. 

There was, indeed, a too near possibility that Jonson’s career 
might be altogether brought to aclose at this time, and that in a 
manner the most disagreeable in the world. Never a man of 
very orderly temper or habits, he had got into a quarrel with a 
fellow-player of Henslowe’s company, named Gabriel Spenser ; 
and in September 1598, he and Spenser fought a duel with 
swords in Hoxton Fields. Spenser, who was the challenger, 
was killed on the spot. Jonson received a wound in the arm, 
and was arrested and imprisoned on a charge of murder, The 
case excited no little interest in the playing world; not a few 
seem to have taken the part of the slain man; and, as Jonson 
afterwards told Drummond, he was “ almost at the gallows” for 
his exploit. It is not every man of letters that has his career 
marked by so close an approach to the very utmost fate that the 
world can award to one of its members; and Jonson seems fully 
to have appreciated the distinction which the incident conferred 
on him. Even now it may help us to a more correct estimate of 
Ben’s nature, if we generalize the incident, and remember him 
as a man who, while he had that in him on the one hand which 
could bring him into fellowship with the greatest and strongest 
minds known in England, and could even make him a magnate 
among them, had, on the other hand, some of those other qua- 
lities in him which, in a society constructed according to law and 
precedent, are apt, if at all in excess, to bring their possessor 
into acquaintance with the hangman. Nay, probably, we are 
wrong in saying “ other qualities ;” for who can tell what potency 
those very qualities which might hang a man, may, if baulked of 
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that issue in the case of a man of letters, and driven in upon his 
general activity, impart to his genius? An “ alinost-hanged man 
of genius,” whether we regard the constitutional unruliness 
which brought him into that predicament, or the probable effects 
of the predicament itself, must needs be a formidable person in 
acommunity. One effect of the predicament itself in Ben Jon- 
son’s case was to make him turn Catholic. Very loose in 
matters of religious faith when he went into prison, he was 
visited there by a Catholic priest, from whom, as he told Drum- 
mond, “he took his religion on trust.” He kept to it twelve 
years, and then publicly and emphatically renounced it, and re- 
entered the Church of England. Such alternations, it is to be 
remarked, were not then unusual with Englishmen of more 
grave and serene natures than Jonson. 

It is from the period of Jonson’s release from prison that his 
acknowledged literary reputation begins. Very probably there 
was a considerable increase of interest,—kindly on the part of 
some, and bitterly hostile on the part of others,—in the fortunes 
of the rough ex-bricklayer who had killed Gabriel Spenser, and 
so narrowly escaped the consequences. ‘To avail himself of this 
interest, such as it was, he had a play ready in which he really 
showed what powers lay under his roughness. Whether by 
Shakespeare’s interest or not, Hvery Man in lis Humour was 
produced, in the shape in which we now have it, in the year 
1598, at the Globe theatre in Bankside, with all the strength of 
the company, Shakespeare himself included, to give it success. 
From that time Ben took his place among the dramatists. There 
was certainly enough in the play both to excite admiration and 
to give offence. No one could deny that there was stuff in the 
author of such a piece, that there was genuine humour and dra- 
matic talent in him, and that after all, call him bricklayer as 
people pleased, there was enough of learning in him to recall the 
fact that he had been Camden’s scholar, and far more than many 
could pretend to who had never carried the hod. Shakespeare, 
for example, must have recognised the sturdy young fellow of 
twenty-five who had written such a piece as worthy of the grasp 
of companionship. On the other hand, however, there was a 
certain arrogance of tone and manner about the play, a certain 
air of self-assertion and dogmatism which, if it only interested 
and amused Shakespeare, could not but rouse the Deckers, and 
Marstons, and Chettles, and set them against the author. The 
author as good as announced himself as the only man who had a 
genuine notion of true comedy,—the comedy of actual life, after 
the manner of Plautus and ‘Terence, instead of the comedy of 
romance and phantasy practised by Shakespeare and others. 
And, if the impression thus produced was not likely to be 
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diminished by Ben’s personal intercourse with his brother dra- 
matists, it was certainly not likely to be effaced by his two 
next plays,—Every Man out of his Humour, acted at the Globe 
in 1599; and Cynthia’s Revels, acted before the Court by 
the children of the Royal Chapel in 1600. In both of these 
*‘ Comical Satires,” as they were called, not only was the new style 
of comedy continued, but the author’s ideas of poetry and the 
drama were asserted, and, as it were, paraded in a way to provoke 
criticism and controversy on the part of his contemporaries. Thus, 
in Every Man out of his Humour, the plan is adopted of intro- 
ducing a play within a play, as in the Duke of Buckingham’s 
“ Rehearsal” and Sheridan’s “Critic,” in after times. Three 
characters, called respectively Asper, or “the Rough ;” Cordatus, 
or “the well-affected;” and Ifitis, or “the Complaisant,” are 
first introduced,—Asper, as the author of the play, and Cordatus 
and Mitis as friends of his; and these three personages are made 
first to discuss the intention of the real or inner play at some 
length, and then to sit as spectators of it while it is being acted, 
and to interpret it scene by scene, and pass running comments 
upon it. There is no doubt that in Asper the poet meant to 
typify himself; and the following passage in which he and his 
friends Cordatus and Mitis exchange their ideas as to the nature 
of true dramatic writing, before the acting of the play begins, 
may, therefore, be quoted as indicating the spirit in which Ben 
Jonson at this time came before the critics and the public. 
Asper, it may be premised, is thus described in the preliminary 
account of the Dramatis Persone :—“ He is of an ingenious and 
free spirit, eager and constant in reproof, without fear controlling 
the world’s abuses,—one whom no servile hope of gain, or frosty 
apprehension of danger, can make to be a parasite, either to 
time, place, or opinion.” This nonpareil of a dramatist, and his 
two remonstrating friends, rush on the stage together as the horn 
blows for the performance to begin, and the following dialogue 


ensues :— 





“ Cordatus.—Nay, my dear Asper. 

“ Mitis.—Stay your mind. 

« Asper—Away ! 
Who is so patient of this impious world, 
That he can check his spirit, or rein his tongue ? 
Or who hath such a dead unfeeling sense 
That heaven’s horrid thunders cannot wake? 
To see the earth crack’d with the weight of sin, 
Hell gaping under us, and o’er our heads 
Black, ravenous ruin, with her sail-stretcht wings, 
Ready to sink us down, and cover us— 
Who can behold such prodigies as these 
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And have his lips sealed up? NotI: my soul 
Was never ground unto such oily colours, 
To flatter vice, and daub iniquity : 
But with an armed and resolved hand 
I'll strip the ragged follies of the time 
Naked as at their birth. 
* Cordatus.—Be not too bold. 
“ Asper.—You trouble me—and with a whip of steel, 
Print wounding lashes in their iron ribs. 
I fear no mood stamp’d in a private brow, 
When I am pleased to unmask a public vice. 
I fear no strumpet’s drugs nor ruffian’s stab, 
Should I detect their hateful luxuries : 
No broker’s, usurer’s, or lawyer’s gripe, 
Were I disposed to say they are all corrupt. 
I fear no courtier’s frown, should I applaud 
The easy flexure of his supple hams. 
Tut! these are so innate and popular, 
That drunken custom would not shame to laugh, 
In scorn, at him that should but dare to tax ’em 
And yet, not one of these but knows his works, 
Knows what damnation is, the devil, and hell ; 
Yet hourly they persist, grow rank in sin, 
Puffing their souls away in perjurous air, 
To cherish their extortion, pride, or lusts. 
“* Mitis.—Forbear, good Asper ; be not like your name. 
“ Asper.—O, but to such whose faces are all zeal, 
And, with the words of Hercules, invade 
Such crimes as these! that will not smell of sin, 
But seem as they were made of sanctity, 
Religion in their garments, and their hair 
Cut shorter than their eye-brows ! when the conscience 
Is vaster than the ocean, and devours 
More wretches than the counters. 
“* Mitis.—Gentle, Asper !— 
Contain your spirit in more stricter bounds, 
And be not thus transported with the violence 
Of your strong thoughts. 
‘* Cordatus.—Unless your breath had power 
To melt the world, and mould it new again, 
It is in vain to spend it in these moods. 
“ Asper (turning to the audience).—I not observed this thronged. 
round till now! 
Gracious and kind spectators, you are welcome ; 
Apollo and the Muses feast your eyes 
With graceful objects, and may our Minerva 
Answer your hopes, unto the largest strain ! 
Yet here mistake me not, judicious friends : 
I do not this to beg your patience, 
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Or servilely to fawn on your applause, 
Like some dry brain, despairing on his merit. 
Let me be censured by the austerest brow ; 
Where I want art or judgment, tax me freely ; 
Let envious censors, with their broadest eyes, 
Look through and through me. I pursue no favour ; 
Only vouchsafe me your attentions, 
And I will give you music worth your ears. 
Oh! how I hate the monstrousness of time, 
Where every servile, imitating spirit, 
Plagued with an itching leprosy of wit, 
In a mere halting fury, strives to fling 
His ulcerous body in the Thespian spring, 
And straight leaps forth a poet,—but as lame 
As Vulcan, or the founder of Cripplegate ! 
“ Mitis.—In faith, this humour will come ill to some, 
You will be thought to be too peremptory.” 


Mitis was right. This humour came ill both to audiences 
and critics, and Jonson was thought—and more especially by 
those who came in personal contact with him, and could con- 
trast these aspirations of his after the office of a social reformer 
with his qualifications for the office as shown in his own walk 
and conversation—to be a thousand degrees too peremptory. 
“ Whom have we got here ?” asked the established dramatists of 
the day. “A true Asper, or rough diamond,” answered Shake- 
speare, and others of his stamp. “ An arrogant bragging fellow 
of a bricklayer,” said others, “ who pretends to set us all to 
rights, and because he has been near the gallows himself, 
and has served in the camp in Flanders, thinks himself entitled 
to lash all other men for their vices.” Such was Jonson’s re- 
ception by his literary contemporaries, on his first appearance as 
a dramatist. How, by the continued exercise of his powers, 
both socially and as a dramatist, he confirmed the favourable 
opinion of those who perceived his worth under his harsh exte- 
rior ; and how, by his merciless punishment of his enemies in 
his fourth play, Zhe Poetaster, and, in other ways, he terrified 
them into submission, are matters familiarly known to all readers 
of literary history. In short, at the time of the death of Eliza- 
beth, and the accession of James I. (1603), Ben Jonson, the 
author of four comedies, and then only thirty years of age, was, 
if not one of the most popular authors transmitted to the new 
reign from the one just ended, at least one of the most massive, 
powerful, and promising. 

The promise was fulfilled. With the reign of James, indeed, 
a new generation had commenced, and new poets and dramatists 
came on the stage to continue the splendid era of English litera- 
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ture, which had been begun by their seniors under Elizabeth, 
and to tax their younger powers in co-operating with those sur- 
viving seniors, so as to make the continuation of the era more 
splendid, if possible, than the beginning. Yet among all these, 
partly in virtue of his living so Tong in the midst of them after 
most of the other Elizabethans had died off, but in the main in 
virtue of the continued exercise of his literary industry in com- 
petition with them, Ben contrived to retain his rank as a chief 
and potentate. Were we writing a detailed biography of Ben, 
with a view to exhibit the precise > relations in which he stood to 
English literature and English literary men, we should probably 
divide the concluding thirty-four years of his life (1603-1637) 
into three periods—the first, extending from 1603 to 1616, 
during which Shakespeare was still alive to be compared with 
him, and, along with others, to exclude him from the sovereignty 
of the drama; the second, extending from 1616 to the close of 
James’s reign in 1625; and the third, extending from 1625 to 
1637, and corresponding with the first twelve years of the reign 
of Charles, We can but glance at these three periods succes- 
sively. 

1, From 1603 to 1616, or from Ben’s thirty-first to his forty- 
fourth year, The peculiarity of this period, as a part of Ben’s 
career, is that Shakespeare, as well as such others of the senior 
Elizabethans as Chapman, Daniel, Drayton, Decker, Marston, 
and Middleton, still remained in the field to divide public atten- 
tion with him, and that new dramatic rivals had also appeared 
in Beaumont and Fletcher, and, one may also add, in Massin- 
ger. In the midst of these, wa holding very mesh the same 
relations to most of them as he had acquired before Elizabeth’s 
death—that is, acknowledged by them all to be a man of 
weighty: metal, though somewhat of a blusterer—Ben went on 
writing his laborious dramas at the rate of about one a year, 
and getting them acted with various success. Among his pub- 
lished writings there belong to this period his two tragedies of 
Sejanus and Catiline, and the comedies of Volpone, Epicoene, 
The Alchemist, Bartholemew Fair, and The Devil is an Ass. 
These, however, were by no means his sole productions during 
the thirteen years in question. Pieces of less importance, and 
not now preserved, were written by him during this time for 
Henslowe and others; and “ Bengemy Jonson” still figures 
occasionally as a borrower of small sums in Henslowe’s Diary. 
One piece, called Eastward Hoe, written by him in 1605 in con- 
junction with Chapman and Marston, (the latter of whom, 
though formerly a bitter enemy, had now become reconciled to 
him,) was near bringing all the three authors into a serious 
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scrape. Here is Jonson’s own account of the affair as reported 


by Drummond. 


“‘ He was dilated by Sir James Murray to the King, for writing 
something against the Scots in a play Eastward Hoe, and voluntarily 
imprissonned himself with Chapman and Marston, who had written it 
amongst them. The report was that they should then have had 
their ears cut and noses. After their delivery, he banqueted all his 
friends; there was Camden, Selden, and others; at the midst of the 
feast his old mother dranke to him, and shew him a paper which she 
had (if the sentence had taken execution) to have mixed in the 
prisson among his drinke, which was full of lustie strong poison ; 
and, that she was no churle, she told she minded first to have drunk 
of it herself.” 


A perilous old woman certainly, and Ben’s mother to the life! 
We wonder how the venerable Camden, the gentlemanly 
young Selden, and the other guests, looked when the old lady, 
with the glass in one hand, and the paper of poison in the other, 
made the speech to her son, and informed him of her kind in- 
tentions with respect to him, in case he had been sentenced to 
lose his ears and have his nose slit. It now appears, however, 
that Ben in the same year underwent a second imprisonment, 
with Chapman, on account of another play. What made his 
release in both cases easier was probably the fact, that by this 
time he was beginning to be personally known at Court, as a 
writer of masques and entertainments intended for the amuse- 
ment of the King and Queen, and the courtiers. In 1603, on 
the occasion of James's coronation, Jonson had been employed 
by the city authorities to assist in giving a kind of poetical orga- 
nization to the ceremony, by arranging the pageantry of the 
procession, writing poetical speeches, &c. The result was the 
Part of the King’s Entertainment, now printed among his works. 
He doubtless found this a prosperous opening of a new vein of 
authorship; for several other such entertainments, now also 
printed among his works, were produced by him to the order of 
various persons and corporations between 1603 and 1606. The 
taste for these elegant extravagances, as aids to festivity, was 
then at its height; and no one seems to have been fonder of 
them than the Queen. In the year 1605, her Majesty began 
herself to get up such things, very much as noble families now 
get up charades and private theatricals, for the entertainment of 
herself and her ladies at Christmas, Twelfth Night, and other 
like times, Whitehall was the usual place where the per- 
formances took place; the Queen, her ladies, and the gravest 
courtiers joined in them, as actors of mythological parts; no 
expense was spared in the dresses, the requisite scenery for land, 
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water, and forest, or the machinery for clouds, thunder, and 
moonshine; corantos, and other court-measures, were danced by 
satyrs, muses, negroes, and nymphs; and Solomon-James him- 
self would shamble in to see. For the mechanical part of the 
arrangements a most suitale person was found in young Inigo 
Jones, then just returned from his travels, under the patronage 
of the Earl of Pembroke; and he became in consequence court 
architect. It was Ben Jonson’s good fortune to be chosen for 
the poetical part of the work; and hence that long series of 
masques, anti-masques, and the like, to the number of some 
thirty in all, which forms so large a portion of the entire bulk of 
his writings. Full two-thirds of these sometimes graceful, but 
on the whole (to us who have not Inigo Jones’s scenery, and 
the living performers before us) very leathery performances, 
were written prior to 1616; and the receipts from them probably 
formed a larger account in Ben’s exchequer, than the receipts 
from his regular dramas. Ben was decidedly vain of his powers 
as a writer of court masques, and he told Drummond that after 
himself, only Chapman and Fletcher could do anything good in 
that line. 

If we inquire into Ben’s social habits at this period of his life, 
where shall we find him? He lived, as many actors and drama- 
tists besides did, in the Blackfriars, near the great theatres; 
from which quarter he dates the dedication of Volpone, and 
where also he lays the scene of the Alchemist. Here, we are to 
suppose, lived his wife, of whom all that we know is what he 
told Drummond himself—namely, that she “ was a shrew, yet 
honest”—and also his children, few of whom, however, appear 
to have attained to ripe years, and none of whom survived him. 
His old mother may also have lived here. Seldom, however, 
except when at home on a fit of work, would Ben be found in 
his house in Blackfriars; but generally away on the ramble 
through London and its suburbs, as far as Hampstead and 
Kentish Town in one direction, and as far as Dulwich or 
Greenwich in another, employed in what he was pleased to call 
his professional duty of “ gathering humours.” Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson, according to Old Aubrey, “did gather 
humours of men wherever they went;” and it hardly required 
Old Aubrey to tell us that. Their researches were not confined 
to London or its vicinity. Shakespeare, as we know, had pretty 
thoroughly explored the line of road between London and Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, besides knowing something of the Midland and 
Western counties in general; and Jonson also had his vacation 
tours, during which he quartered himself on some of his aristo- 
cratic friends. Now that he was so closely connected with the 
Court, his friends of this class, and indeed among all the notable 
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men of the day, whether in Church or State, were naturally 
growing more numerous. Camden and Selden, as we have 
seen, had been among his friends from the first; so probably 
had Raleigh, in virtue of his relations to literature; and to these 
were now added such persons of eminent station as Bacon, 
Coke, Egerton, Lord Salisbury, Lord Aubigny, the munificent 
Earl of Pembroke, and the whole family of the Sidneys. The 
Earl of Pembroke, as he told Drummond, was in the habit 
of sending him, every New Year’s Day, a present of £20 to 
buy books. As Ben was a frequent guest of these and other 
persons of rank at their houses in town, so also, in his 
vacations, he visited them at their country seats, and often for 
some weeks together. He was no stranger, we believe, at 
Windsor itself, where masques were occasionally performed. 
At all events, he was on terms of familiarity with the King and 
other members of the royal family; and in his conversations 
with them, he seems to have treated them to tolerably free 
expressions of his opinions both of men and things. It was one 
of his wishes, he told Drummond, to be a churchman, if only 
that he might have the satisfaction of preaching one sermon 
before the King, in which case he said he would speak out, and 
“care not what should thereafter befall him, for he would not 
flatter though he saw death.” In short, Jonson’s acquaintance 
with contemporary English society, of all ranks and classes, was 
sufficiently large to supply him with all the “humours” he 
required for his plays. Nor was a touch of foreign travel want- 
ing, to add fresh Continental recollections and experiences to 
those he had brought with him from the Low Countries. In 
1613, he went to France in the capacity of governor or travel- 
ling tutor to Sir Walter Raleigh’s son—a somewhat bad choice, 
one would think, for so shrewd a man as Raleigh to make. 
The youth, at any rate, soon found out his tutor’s blind side. 
“ Being knavishly inclined,” as Ben himself told Drammond, 
“the youth, among other pastimes, caused him (Ben) to be 
drunken and dead drunk, so that he knew not where he was, 
and thereafter laid him on a carr, which he made to be drawen 
by pioners through the streets, at every corner showing his 
governor stretched out: at which sport young Raughlie’s mother 
delighted much, (saying his father when young was so inclined,) 
though the father abhorred it.” ‘The scene of this folly was 
probably Paris. In that city, at all events, Jonson met the 
Cardinal du Perron during this same visit, and told him to his 
face, according to his report to Drummond, that his translations 
from Virgil were good for nothing. Ben had, by this time, 
ceased to be a Catholic. 

Among the London haunts of Ben, during the theatrical 
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season, when he and his brother dramatists were all in town, 
there is one which is entitled to pre-eminent mention. This was 
the Mermaid Tavern in Bread Street, Cheapside, famous in our 
literary history as the habitual resort (for then, more even than 
now, people residing in London dined and supped in taverns) not 
only of Ben, but of Shakespeare, Donne, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Chapman, and the other literary celebrities of those days, and 
the scene of so many of those merry-meetings and wit-combats 
with which these gods, while as yet they were human enough, 
used to regale their leisure. Who does not know Beaumont’s 
lines on this paragon of taverns ¢ 


. . + « “What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whence they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life; then when there hath been thrown 
Wit able enough to justify the town 

For three days past—wit that might warrant be 
For the whole city to talk foolishly 

Till that were cancelled ; and, when that was gone, 
We left an air behind us, which alone 

Was able to make the two next companies 

Right witty, though but downright fools.” 


Raleigh, it is said, had founded a kind of regular club at the 
Mermaid before the close of Elizabeth’s reign ; and perhaps the 
most brilliant days of the Club were during the latter years of 
that reign and the first of James’s, while Shakespeare was still 
in town to make one of the company. But even after Shake- 
speare chad retired on his fortune to Stratford-on-Avon, the meet- 
ings were kept up with spirit by Ben and the rest of the frater- 
nity. Nor, when Shakespeare came up to town, as he did at 
various times on business, would he fail to show his face in the 
well-known place of tryst. Any time, in fact, between 1603 and 
1616, we are at liberty to fancy those meetings in the Mermaid, at 
which, over a board covered with cups of Canary, and in a room 
well filled surely with tobacco-smoke, (for had not Raleigh 
founded the Club, and was not the weed already sold in seven 
thousand shops in London?) the seated gods, with Ben among 
them, exchanged their bolts and flashes. Ah! what evenings 
were these ; and how Ben and Shakespeare betongued each other, 
while the others listened and wondered ; and how, when the com- 
pany dispersed, the sleeping street heard their departing foot- 
steps and voices, and the stars shone down on the old roofs! 

2. From 1616 to 1625, or from Ben’s forty-fourth to his fifty- 
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third year.—Shakespeare was dead. [Ben himself, if the well- 
known tradition is to be believed, had been in part the innocent 
cause of his death; the fever of which he died having been con- 
tracted, according to that tradition, in consequence of too free 
hospitalities exercised in honour of Ben and Drayton during a 
visit which they paid him at his house in Stratford. Young 
Beaumont was also dead, and the fruitful partnership between 
him and Fletcher was at length dissevered. Chapman, Dray- 
ton, Webster, Marston, Middleton, Fletcher without Beaumont, 
Massinger, and some others, among whom we may now name 
Ford, were the powers in possession of the stage. Against these, 
or against most of them, Jonson had already measured himself ; 
and now that some of the greatest stars of the first cluster were 
gone, and that he had in the meanwhile matured his own art by 
practice, it might have been supposed that his dramatic activity 
would be more constant than ever. 

Such, however, was by no means the case. “ For the long 
period of ten years from the death of Shakespeare,” says Gifford, 
emphatically, “Jonson did not write one line for the stage.” 
The statement is all but literally correct. The only regular play 
produced by Jonson during the period of nine years now under 
notice, was the comedy called Zhe Staple of News, brought on 
the stage in 1625, the very last year of the nine; and it is not 
certain that James was not dead and Charies on the throne be- 
fore this play saw the light. In the article of Masques, however, 
Ben was not so barren. Ten of these short performances, now 
printed among his works, were written during the period in 
question. Doubtless, also, many of those minor miscellaneous 
poems and scraps of critical and sententious prose, now appended 
to his longer and more elaborate compositions under the various 
names of Lpigrams, Observations, Forest, Underwoods, and the 
like, were penned during those years. The probability, indeed, 
is, that during the nine years in question, Jonson was volunta- 
rily keeping aloof from the drama, and exercising his genius in 
other directions, with a view to become independent of the stage 
altogether. As if to give a public advertisement to this effect, 
he had brought out in 1616, in folio, a collected edition of all 
his works, so far as he cared to have them preserved, written up 
to that date. By so doing, he seemed to bid farewell to the 
drama and to all connected with it. But why did he do so, and 
that at the very time when his mastery of the stage might seem 
to have been more secure than ever? ‘The reason, we believe, 
will appear partly in a retrospect of Ben’s actual relations to the 
stage, as determined by what he had already preduced for it, 
partly in an account of the external circumstances of his life 
during the period at present under notice. 
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The Poetaster, produced in 1601, is the last play of Ben’s to 
the character of which we have made any distinct allusion. It 
was a merciless satire, in which, by making the poets of the day 
in general, and Decker and Marston in particular, feel how 
dangerous he could be, if provoked, he sought to establish his 
literary reputation against the opposition which had attended 
his former appearances. In this, as we have seen, he had suc- 
ceeded. Marston and he had become very good friends, after 
all; and Chapman and others wrote laudatory verses for his 
prays and received similar compliments in return. In short, 

en’s genius had secured him his rights, and placed him, in the 
opinion of all, in the very highest place after that occupied by 
Shakespeare. 

But the spirit of opposition, ifoutwardly overcome, still rankled 
within. A very large ingredient of it, doubtless, was envy ; but 
envy was not the sole ingredient. An innovator from the first, 
Ben necessarily experienced the usual fate of innovators. Even 
the unlettered public had an instinct that Master Jonson’s 
plays, though mighty learned, and solid and good, were not 
altogether of the right sort. What they liked best in them they 
could not thoroughly relish. Shakespeare was their standard of 
comparison ; and seizing on the prominent fact that Jonson 
made a show of learning in his plays, while Shakespeare made 
little or none, they laid all the difference to that. “ Few of the 
University pen plays well,” says a speaker in a dramatic bur- 
lesque of the time; “ they smell too much of that writer Ovid 
and that writer ‘ Metamorphosis,’ and talk too much of Pro- 
serpine and Jupiter. Why, here’s our fellow Shakespeare puts 
them all down; ay, and Ben Jonson too.” The feeling thus 
existing in the public mind was kept alive by the more definite 
criticisms of Ben’s literary rivals. What an absurd notion, that 
of Ben’s, that the dramatist should at the same time be a moral- 
ist, writing for a purpose, taking his materials from contem- 
porary society, making each play a lesson of some virtue, or a 
castigation of some vice, and so ordering his characters that each 
should represent some “ humour” or exaggerated form of human 
nature, and that the catastrophe should result from the mutual 
action of the “ humours” represented. Then, again, his pre- 
ference for the classic model of comedy, his adhesion to the 
classic rule of the unities, and his habit of introducing transla- 
tions from the Latin into his tragedies! Criticisms like these, 
caught up and repeated, widened the rupture between Ben and 
the public. Of course, when such criticisms presented them- 
selves in the Mermaid Club, or other places, Ben’s wrath would 
be fearful. But what was worse than any private onslaught on 
unlucky wights who were too candid in his presence, was his 
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habit of retaliating on the public in print for presuming not to like 
his plays, nay, of bearding the very audiences that came to hear 
him, by means of passages in the plays themselves, or in their 
prologues or epilogues, anticipating criticism, and signifying his 
indifference to it. Ben, in fact, was one of those men who are 
always “ treating insults with silent contempt ;” that is, who are 
always making a tremendous noise about them, and never letting 
one pass without telling heaven and earth of the wrong. As 
specimens of the kind of * silent contempt” in which he indulged, 
take the following :— 


From lines appended to the “ Poetaster” on its publication in 1602. 


“© Polyposus. . . . . They say you are slow, 
And scarce bring forth a play a year.” 
ORG. « « + + «+ o Seeree: 
I would they could not say that I did that. 
. .« That these base and beggarly conceits 
Should carry it by the multitude of voices 
Against the most abstracted work, opposed 
To the stuff’d nostrils of the drunken rout ! 
Oh, this would make a learn’d and liberal soul 
To rive his stained quill up to the back, 
And damn his long-watched labours to the fire. 
- « « « « « Since the comic muse 
Hath proved so ominous to me, I will try 
If tragedy have a more kind aspect ; 
Her favours in my next I will pursue, 
Where, if I prove the pleasure but of one, 
So he judicious be, he shall be alone 
A theatre unto me: Once I’ll say 
To strike the ear of time in those fresh strains, 
As shall, beside the cunning of their ground, 
Give cause to some to wonder, some despite, 
And more despair to imitate their sound. 
I, that spend half my nights and all my days 
Here in a cell, to get a dark pale face, 
To come forth worth the ivy and the bays, 
And in this age can hope no other grace, 
Leave me! There’s something come into my thought 
That must and shall be sung high and aloof, 
Safe from the wolf’s black jaw and the dull ass’s hoof.” 


From the dedication of ** Volpone’’ to the two Universities in 1607.— 
“*. . . As for those that will make themselves a name with the mul- 
titude, or, to draw their rude and beastly claps, care not whose living 
faces they entrench with their petulant styles, may they do it, without 
a rival for me. I choose rather to live graved in obscurity than share 
with them in so preposterous a fame. . . . The present trade of the 
stage, in all their miscelline interludes, what learned or liberal soul 
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doth not already abhor? Where nothing but the filth of the time is 
uttered, and with such impropriety of phrase—such plenty of sole- 
cisms—such dearth of sense—so bold prolepses—so racked metaphors, 
with brothelry able to violate the ear of a pagan, and blasphemy to 
turn the blood of a Christian to water. This it is that hath not only 
rapt me to present indignation, but made me studious heretofore, and 
by all my actions, to stand off from them; which may most appear in 
this my latest work, which you, most learned Arbitresses, have seen, 
judged, and, to my crown, approved; wherein I have laboured for 
their instruction and amendment, to reduce not only the ancient forms 
but the manners of the scene, the easiness, the propriety, the inno- 
cence, and last, the doctrine, which is the principal end of poesie, to 
inform men in the best reason of living.” 

From the address to the reader prefixed to the ‘Alchemist’ in 1610.— 
“ Thou wert never more fair in the way to be cozened than in this age 
in poetry, especially in plays; wherein now the concupiscence of 
dances and of antics so reigneth, as to run away from nature, and be 
afraid of her is the only point of art that tickles the spectators. But 
how out of purpose and place do I name art, when the professors are 
grown so obstinate contemners of it, and presumers on their own 
naturals! [Jt ts evident that Ben has Shakespeare chiefly in view in what 
follows.) I deny not but that these men, who always seek to do more 
than enough, may some time happen on something that is good and 
great; but very seldom ; and when it comes it doth not recompense the 
rest of their ill. It sticks out, perhaps, and is more eminent, because 
all is sordid and vile about it; as lights are more discerned in a thick 
darkness than in a faint shadow. I speak not this out of a hope to 
do good to any man against his will; for I know that, if it were put to 
the question of theirs and mine, the worse would find more suffrages, 
because the most favour common error. But I give thee this warn- 
ing, that there is a great difference between those that, to gain the 
opinion of copy (copiousness ?) utter all they can, however unfitly, and 
these that use election and a mean. For it is only the disease of the 
unskilful to think rude things greater than polished, or scattered more 
numerous than composed.” 

These are but mild specimens of Ben’s way of taking the 
public by the throat. There had been hardly one of his plays, 
produced between 1603 and 1616, in the prologue or epilogue 
to which, or in the text itself, he had not, in a similar manner, 
said something in the odi profanum vulgus strain, or dared the 
public at their peril to dislike the play, or abused other writers, 
and proclaimed himself to be the only true artist. Now, if there 
is any one thing that the public will not put up with, it is being 
bullied. There was, perhaps, an element of unpopularity in 
Ben’s dramas themselves ; but Ben’s explosions of “ silent con- 
tempt” in their behalf made the case worse. In short, cabals 
were formed against him, and his later plays were ill received. 
There were, of course, many—and they were chiefly among the 
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learned classes—who stood by Ben ; who liked his doctrines about 
poetry and the drama; liked his learned allusions, and liked his 
style. There were others, doubtless, who, though they saw not 
only the immense superiority of Shakespeare personally to 
Jonson, but also the intrinsic superiority of the Shakespearian 
theory of dramatic art to that which Jonson represented and in- 
culcated, still recognised the service which Jonson had done to 
the drama by his massive understanding, and felt the truth of 
some of his criticisms, and liked to hear him roar. But both 
these classes together could not save him from the general cen- 
sure. He perceived this, and hence it was that in 1616, instead 
of persevering so as to obtain the sceptre which Shakespeare’s 
hand had dropped, he withdrew in dudgeon from the theatre. 
His appeal with respect to what he had already done, was from 
the “ignorant many” tothe “ judicious and learned few” of his 
own time, and from his contemporaries to posterity ; and, as for 
the further exertions of his genius, why these, again, were to be 
of that nobler kind which would be done better aloof, 


‘“‘ Safe from the wolf’s black jaw and the dull ass’s hoof.” 


After all, however, had not outward circumstances conspired 
to assist Ben’s intention, it might have been difficult for him 
to keep to it. But it so happened, that, about the very time 
when he determined to retire among the learned, it became 
possible for him to do so, His wife, it appears, had recently 
died, and this of itself naturally induced some changes in his 
arrangements and mode of living. The house in Blackfriars was 
pare given up, and, at all events, that liberty of leaving 

ondon and moving about at pleasure among his friends, which 
he had used somewhat freely already, was very much increased. 
What his movements were from 1616 to 1618 cannot be ascer- 
tained ; but in the summer of this latter year took place that 
famous foot-journey to Scotland which brought him into such 
close acquaintance with Drummond of Hawthornden.* He re- 





* Drummond’s conduct in committing to paper notes of Jonson’s private con- 
versations with him has been made the subject of much controversy, Gifford’s 
tirade against Drummond is simply preposterous. Not that we can acquit Drum- 
mond altogether, perhaps. To make notes in any case whatever of confidential 
conversations, and more especially where bits of scandal are involved, would not, by 
a very strict taste, be considered honourable. The amount of the offence, however, 
in Drummond’s case, depends very much on the intention he had. It is for those 
who know, independently, what kind of a man Drummond was to say what this 
may have been ; but, so far as appears, he had no other motive than that natural 
interest which a man of letters living in Scotland would have in the kind of gossip 
Jonson could bring from London. The notes seem to have been intended for 
private keeping. See the case clearly stated by Mr. David Laing, of the Signet 
Library, Edinburgh, in his Preface to the “ Conversations,” as published by the 
Shakespeare Society. For our part, seeing that the accuracy and truthfulness of 
the notes can hardly be doubted, our chief wish is that Drummond had sinned 
more, while he was about it, and given us more of Ben’s gossip. 
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sided with Drummond some weeks, but he remained in Scotland 
several months in all, and visited the Highlands and various 
parts of the Lowlands. After his return to England in the 
spring of 1619, various pieces of good fortune awaited him. In 
Sai he received an invitation to Oxford, where, amid other 
honours, he had the degree of Master of Arts conferred on him 
ir a full convocation ; and Jater in the same year, he was ap- 

vinted by the king to the dignity of Poet-Laureate. Samuel 
Daniel, then just “dead, had virtually held this office, but on 
Jonson’s appointment, it was converted into something of sub- 
stantial value by having an annual pension of one hundred merks 
attached to it. The reversion of the office of Master of the 
Revels was also conferred on Jonson by the king, and it was 
with some difficulty, we are informed, that his Majesty was pre- 
vented from knighting his favourite poet. It would have been 
done but for Ben’s own reluctance to accept the honour, The 
reversion to the Mastership of the Revels brought Ben no in- 
crease of fortune, as he did not live to see the office vacant ; but 
his salary as Laureate, together with what he derived from other 
sources, enabled him to rest from his labours for the stage with- 
out serious inconvenience. During the remainder of the reign 
of James, therefore, we are to imagine him engaged only on 
masques, and miscellaneous literary w ork. It was probably during 
these years that he accumulated most of those MSS. —inclading 
an account of his journey to Scotland, a translation of Aristotle's 
Poetics, and a history of Henry the Fifth—which were afterwards 
lost to the world by a fire. 

3. From 1625 to 1637, or from Ben's fifty-third to his sixty-fifth 
year.— During these last twelve years of Ben’s life, his position 
with respect to his contemporaries was that of a literary patriarch, 
retaining enough of his old fire and strength to hold the supre- 
macy against all competiiors, but, on the whole, living chiefly 
on the reputation of what he had already done. One or two of 
his old brother -Elizabethans, such as Chapman, Donne, and 
Drayton, survived for a time to bear him company; Massinger 
and Ford, out of those few newer men who had taken their places 
during James's reign among the Elizabethan dramatists, also 
survived, and were in the prime of their activity ; among non- 
dramatic poets and general writers who had made their appear- 
ance in the same reign, and still continued to be known in lite- 
rary circles, were Selden, Herbert, Herrick, Quarles, Withers, 
Phineas Fletcher, Carew, Browne, and others ; and gradually 
adding themselves to theee out of the generation then rising into 

manhood, were the Shirleys, the Wallers, the Davenants, the 
Sucklings, the Felthams, the Clarendons, the Miltons, the Cleve- 
lands, and the Cowleys, who were in their turn to live on and 
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be the literary powers of a new and very different era. In these 
last years of Ben Jonson’s life, in fact, the age of Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries connects itself, and principally through 
Ben himself, with the age of which Milton is the greatest repre- 
sentative. Ben never knew Milton, though Milton was almost 
thirty years of age before he died; but that he had an instine- 
tive sense of his function as a living link between a past time 
and that of which he now saw the beginning, is proved by 
the personal relations which he cultivated to other men who 
were of the same age as Milton, or even younger. The Mer- 
maid Club, where Ben had been but one conspicuous member 
among others older than himself, now no longer existed; and 
instead of it had arisen the even more famous Apollo Club, held 
at the Devil Tavern in Fleet Street, of which Ben himself had 
been the founder, and the laws of which, written by him in pure 
and classical Latin, were engraved in gold letters over the fire- 
place in the room where the Club met. Hither came all who, as 
the phrase was, “ desired to be sealed of the tribe of Ben ;” here 
from the chair, which no one else dared to occupy, he promul- 
gated his critical dicta to his admiring disciples, showing them 
also, by example, with the help of Canary, what true wit was, 
and sometimes, we fear, under the same influence singing, “ Old 
Sir Simon the King.” Not Dryden afterwards at Wills’s, nor 
Jonson’s namesake, later still, at the Literary Club, ruled with 
greater authority than he did at the Apollo, during the later 
years of his life. Among the scores of young men whom he took 
under his patronage here, was Hyde, afterwards Lord Clarendon, 
then a student of law, for whom he showed an extraordinary par- 
tiality till the youth began to attend to business, “ which he 
thought ought never to be preferred to his company.” It was 
very much in consequence of the personal influence thus exerted 
over rising young nien in his declining years, that Ben’s poetry 
and his theories about poetry, continued so powerfully to affect 
English literature throughout the whole of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

But while Jonson’s literary influence thus remained as great 
as ever, his personal fortunes were on the wane. The death 
of King James had affected them very considerably for the 
worse. Charles, it is true, continued to shew as much kindness 
as he conveniently could to the poet whom his father had liked 
and honoured; but his own tastes did not lead him to have so 
much personal intercourse with poets, or to take so much interest 
in their affairs as his father had found agreeable. While Ben’s 
nominal relations to the Court, therefore, were the same as before, 
they were, in reality, far less intimate anc far less profitable to 
himself. He was now seldom called upon for any of those courtly 
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entertainments in the shape-of masques, and the like, which had 
been in so much request during the life of James, and which had 
brought him so considerable a part of his income. Only three 
masques in all of those printed among his works were produced 
for the court during this period of his life—the first for Twelfth 
Night 1626; the next not till 1630; and the last in the same 
year. Something more, however, than a mere change in the 
personal tastes and habits of the sovereign was involved in this 
diminution of the demand for Ben’s services at court. Inigo 
Jones was now a far greater man at court than he had been 
when he and Ben first joined their heads together in getting up 
masques for the late queen and her ladies. Then, according to 
Ben, he had been a poor youth, with a capital of “ thirty pounds 
in pipkins;” but now he was nothing less than court-architect 
and court-surveyor, moving about as a grandee, talking familiarly 
of Euclid, Archimedes, Vitruvius, and Architectonics, and be- 
traying himself occasionally by misquotations in Latin. This 
portrait, it must be remembered, is drawn by Ben in his spleen, 
and as we cannot enter into particulars, the simple fact for us is, 
that here again, whether with right or wrong on his side, Ben 
had got into one of his quarrels. During James's life, Inigo and 
he had managed to co-operate harmoniously and with mutual 
compliments; but not long after the accession of Charles, the 
architect and the poet came to a deadly strife on a point of pre- 
cedence—the architect insisting that the essential part of the 
masque was his machinery, and the poet maintaining that the 
masque was nought without Ais verses. The quarrel came to a 
height when Ben, in publishing one of his masques, placed his 
own name before the architect’s in the title-page. Inigo, using 
his influence at court, was able to shew his sense of the wrong 
done-to his dignity, by having Ben’s services dispensed with in 
future at court-masques, and having other poets, among whom 
was one Aurelian Townshend, called in as substitutes. Ben, on 
his side, took his revenge in those lampoons on Inigo which are 
printed with his other works, Those who are interested in the 
“ quarrels of authors,” will find the history of this one related at 
length in Gifford and elsewhere. 

Deprived of a portion of his emoluments from the court, Ben, 
among whose virtues prudence had been one of the least, began 
to be really in want, and that at a time when his bodily powers 
were failing him. Though of a scorbutic habit of body from his 
boyhood, and of late years grown so enormously corpulent as to 
be the wonder of Fleet Street, his health had hitherto been 
proof against all the excesses with which he had tried it; but 
now dropsy, palsy, and a complication of other disorders, came 
upon him at once, and for the last years of his life he was scarcely 
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able to go abroad. At least as early as 1628, these maladies had 
begun to show themselves, and to unfit him for the work required 
to make up the loss of his Court perquisites. Still he made the 
attempt. Despite his vows against the stage, he ventured in 1629 
to try the public favour with a comedy called The New Inn; 
and, though that failed so conspicuously as to be driven off the 
stage, his necessities obliged him to digest the affront, and again 
appeal to the public in his Magnette Lady and his Vale of a Tub. 
These three plays, with the pastoral called Zhe Sad Shepherd, 
and one or two short poetical entertainments written on commis- 
sion from noble patrons, were the last efforts of his pen. ‘The 
receipts from them, whatever they were, were by no means suf- 
ficient, even when added to his pension as Laureate, to save Ben 
in his declining years from destitution; and letters of his, both 
to the King and to various noblemen, are extant, in which he 
pleads his extreme poverty, and begs their assistance. It is 
pleasant to have to record that Charles was not appealed to in 
vain. Besides sending the poet a present of a hundred pounds 
after the failure of his comedy in 1629, he raised his salary as 
Laureate in 1630, from a hundred merks to a hundred pounds, 
adding the annual tierce of wine so celebrated in the history of 
the Laureateship. More than this, it has been proved by the re- 
searches of Mr. Dyce into the life of the poet Middleton, that a 
salary of a hundred nobles a year which had been voted to Jon- 
son by the city of London on his appointment to succeed Mid- 
dleton as city poet in 1628, but of which they had stopped pay- 
ment since 1631, because Jonson had “ shown no fruits of his 
labours” in the post, was renewed and paid, with arrears, in 
1634, expressly on the ground of the King’s solicitation. At 
this time Jonson may be said to have been on his deathbed ; 
for disease had now confined him to his house, and it was only a 
question how long he would survive. He died on the 6th of 
August 1637, and on the 9th was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
A subscription was begun with a view to erect a suitable mo- 
nument to him; but as in those days of political excitement in 
anticipation of the Civil Wars, the subscription rather lagged, 
an eccentric Oxfordshire squire, commonly called Jack Young, 
took the opportunity, as he was passing through the Abbey, 
to secure at least an epitaph for the poet, by giving a mason 
eighteenpence to cut on the stone which covered the grave the 
words, **O rare Ben Jonson !’ 


There was good policy in Gifford’s protest against the habit of 
never viewing Ben Jonson except in contrast with a man of such 
exceptional proportions as Shakespeare. Nor can there be any 
doubt that, if a critic cared to take the trouble, he could make a 
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very interesting and instructive study of Jonson without ever 
alluding to Shakespeare in connexion with him, On the other 
hand, however, there is, both historically and psychologically, 
greater propriety in the habit of keeping up the parallel between 
the two men than Gifford was disposed to allow. Historically, 
the propriety of doing so consists in the fact that, while they were 
yet alive, they were set up against each other as exhibiting dif- 
ferent characteristics and representing different tendencies of art, 
and that they were themselves conscious of the rivalry thus forced 
upon them, ‘There was, moreover, a considerable period in the 
history of English literature—that intervening between Shakes- 
peare’s death and the close of the seventeenth century—during 
which, chiefly from the circumstance that Jonson lived twenty- 
one years into the period, and so had time to impress his per- 
sonality and his literary maxims upon some of its leading minds, 
the habit of comparing Shakespeare and Jonson with a view to 
make out a kind of co-equality between them on the whole, while 
allowing to Shakespeare the greater natural genius, constituted 
in itself a powerful intellectual influence. Without recognising 
this fact of an exaggerated estimate of Jonson at one time in 
comparison with Shakespeare, it is impossible to understand many 
of the literary peculiarities of the age of Dryden. But even now 
that time has worked the proper separation between the two men, 
there are reasons, distinct from the historical one, why the 
habit of comparing or contrasting them should still be kept up. 
Physically, morally, and intellectually, the men were such that, 
being as they were friends and contemporaries, there is a kind of 
necessity for imagining them together, so as to make each bring 
out into greater relief the peculiarities of the other.. To this day, 
accordingly, Fuller’s well-known fancy-picture of Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson as they used to sit opposite to each other at the 
Mermaid and in other places, is felt to be about as authentic a 
representation of the two men personally and socially as it would 
be possible to give. 


“Many were the wit-combats betwixt him (Shakespeare) and Ben 
Jonson; which two I behold like a Spanish great galleon and an 
English man-of-war. Master Jonson, like the former, built far higher 
in learning, solid but slow in performance ; Shakespeare, with the 
English man-of-mar, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn 
with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds, by the 
quickness of his wit and invention.” 


Fuller, though he was but eight years of age at the time of 
Shakespeare’s death, had reached his thirtieth year before Jon- 
son died; and his picture may, therefore, pretend to some his- 
torical value. By the addition, at all events, of a particular or 
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two, it may be made to serve yet as the most accurate we have. 
The latest time, be it noted, at which the two men could have 
been seen together, as Fuller ‘fancies them, either at the Mermaid 
or anyw here’ else, was the year 1615- 16. Assume the time to 
have been 1615. Shakespeare was then fifty-one years of age, 
(the fact that he was the elder of the two is apt to be forgotten ;) 
Jonson was forty-two, Gilancing from the one to the other, one 
is struck first of all by the difference of their corporeal dimen- 
sions and proportions. Fuller must have had this partly in his 
eye when he hit on the comparison between the English man- 
of-war and the Spanish great galleon. The elder, Shakespeare, 
unless we greatly misinterpret all the contemporary allusions to 
him that remain, was not above the average size and weight of 
intellectual Englishmen—* a handsome, well-shaped man,” says 
Aubrey ; or, if the imagination insists on being still more literal, 
let us say, some five feet nine inches in height, and decidedly 
on this side of twelve stone in weight. Opposite to this model 
of courteous proportions, Ben, though nine years the junior, was 
a Colossus—height unknown, but presumably greater by an inch 
or two than Shakespeare’s ; and weight, if not yet actually twenty 
stone bating two pounds, which we know on his own authority it 
ultimately became, at least tending to that limit, by very visible 
efforts at increased girth everywhere, but chiefly round the waist. 
In figure, indeed, and in gait when he walked, Ben Jonson was a 
kind of first edition of his namesake Samuel. Nor does the resem- 
blance stop here. Like the Doctor, Ben was from his birth of a 
scorbutic constitution, and bore the marks of it about with him. 
In his youth his complexion had been tolerably clear and white, 
but as he grew older, his irregular habits had produced their 
effects, and there had presented themselves on his face these 
seams and scars and blotches, which made it, according to all 
accounts, a face among ten thousand. One has only to look at the 
capital portrait of Jonson pretixed to Gifford’s original edition of 
the poet’s works, and then at any fair copy of the Stratford bust 
of Shakespeare, or of any of those portraits whose general re- 
semblance to the bust attests their genuineness, to be able to 
fancy the difference of the heads and faces of the two men as 
answering to and completing the difference of their forms and 
figures. On the shoulders of Shakespeare we see that well- 
known head and face, so difficult accurately to describe, and yet 
so peculiar, with its general fulness and roundness of contour, its 
small individual features, its high forehead made still higher in 
appearance by being bald almost to the crown, its rich and placid 
expression, and its evident predominance of tissue over bone, of 
passive sensibility over active energy. One fancies the com- 
plexion fair rather than dark, or at least less inclining to dark 
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than to fair. Look, again, at Jonson. The head seems bigger, 
the features are larger and coarser, the brow is more gnarled and 
corrugated, the hair seems to cling and curl about the head with 
a resolution to be stiff and grey rather than fall off, and the ex- 
pression is altogether surly, rugged, defiant, fierce and active, 
rather than passive or impressible. One could anticipate, in a 
general way, how the two men would conduct themselves in con- 
versation before they opened their lips. Jonson would be dog- 
matic, aggressive, controversial, blustering, and rude; Shake- 
speare, unless his face belied him, would be sympathetic, assist- 
ing, inventive, full of matter, gentle on the whole, and yet to be 
roused incredibly by a proper stimulus. Perhaps, however, 
while the two men were quiet, the bets would have been in 
favour of Jonson. As in the case of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
the feeling, in looking at his portentous face, would be that of 
wonder whether any man could possibly be so wise as that man 
looked : very likely, amid a company of strangers, it would be to 
his side of the table, and not to that where Shakespeare sat, that 
all eyes would be turned. But suppose the bets taken, and the 
combat about to begin. Lo! how big Ben, like the Spanish 
great galleon, heaves under way, how he rolls and swaggers, 
how he lays down the law very much as his ponderous name- 
sake did afterwards in a different circle, how he laughs, and 
quotes, and browbeats, and utters most furious wisdom, and only 
leaves off when there is enough of admiration to let him fall back 
triumphant upon the Canary. Shakespeare, meanwhile, has been 
listening to the rhinoceros with the most perfect enjoyment, and 
watching his face, and, whether agreeing with him or not, thinking 
him a most wonderful fellow in the main, and far more learned than 
himself. It is difficult to get Shakespeare into a controversy, but 
sometimes a word will be spoken on one side or the other, which 
leaves him no choice but to develop his own view of a subject in 
contradiction to Ben, or let Ben off with some roaring fallacy, and 
the honours of the evening on account of it. Flesh and blood, 
even when they are the flesh and blood of a Shakespeare, can- 
not stand this; so have at you, Ben, for William is roused! It 
is Fuller’s English man-of-war getting under way. There may 
be a lurch or two as he leaves the harbour, but how swiftly and 
beautifully he floats at last out into the deep water, and once 
there how he masters the element! How he tacks and turns 
and sails round and round his antagonist, and bafiles him, and 
bewilders him, and sends shot after shot into him faster than 
they can be counted! Not that Ben takes it all quietly. On 
the contrary, he brings all his mass to bear upon his nimble 
adversary, and tries to drown him at first with loudness, and 
throws emphasis and rage into his words, and hurls out learned 
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quotations and allusions in the midst of his masculine and witty 
retorts, and even follows his adversary as well as he can into the 
regions of the subtle, the hyperbolic, and the sublime. In vain; 
for, according to his own testimony afterwards, the adversary he 
is engaged with is, besides all his other gifts and qualities, a man 
of unparalleled fluency. “I loved the man,” said Ben, “and do 
honour his memory on this side idolatry as much as any. He 
was, indeed, honest and of an open and free nature; had an 
excellent phantasy, brave notions, and gentle expressions, where- 
in he flowed with that facility that sometimes it was necessary he 
should be stopped: ‘ sufflaminandus erat, as Augustus said of 
Haterius.” We have not the slightest doubt of it; only we 
suspect the stopping of him, when he was in one of his phren- 
zies, would not have been so easy. In short, only substitute 
Ben for Laertes, and Shakespeare for Hamlet, in the famous 
scene at Ophelia’s grave, and you may construe it into a pretty 
fair representation of the manner in which, when Shakespeare 
was in a mouthing humour, a word-and-wit combat between 
him and Jonson was likely to end. Laertes, after standing by 
the grave and speaking for a time about it and his sister’s death, 
leaps in, and concludes thus :— 


“ Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead 
Till of this flat a mountain you have made 
To o’ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 
“ Hamlet, advancing.— What is he, whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? This is I, 
Hamlet the Dane. 
(Hamlet here leaps into the grave, and Laertes grapples with him.) 
“ Hamlet.—I pr’ythee take thy fingers from my throat ; 
For though I am not splenitive and rash, 
Yet have I in me something dangerous, 
Which let thy wisdom fear. Hold off thy hand. 
“© King.—Pluck them asunder. 


“% Queen. Hamlet! Hamlet! 
“¢ All.— Gentlemen ? 
“ Horatio. Good my lord, be quiet. 


(The attendants part them, and they come out of the grave.) 

“ Famlet.—Why, I will fight with him upon this theme 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

“ Queen.—O my son! what theme ? 

“© Hamlet.—I loved Ophelia. Forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum.—What wilt thou do for her? 

“ King.—O, he is mad, Laertes. 
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* Queen.—For love of God, forbear him. 

** Hamlet.—’Swounds ! show me what thou'lt do: 
Woul’t weep? woul’t fight? woul’t fast? woul’t tear thyself? 
Woul’t drink up Esill? eat a crocodile ? 

I'll do’t—Dost thou come here to whine ? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 

Be buried quick with her and so will I: 

And if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us; till our ground 
Singeing his pate against the burning zone 
Make Ossa like a wart! Nay, an thou'lt mouth, 
I'll rant as well as thou. 

“ Queen.— This is mere madness: 

And thus a while the fit will work on him. 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
When that her golden couplets are disclosed, 
His silence will sit drooping. 
“ Hamlet.— Hear you, Sir; 
What is the reason that you use me thus? 
I loved you ever; but it is no matter ; 
Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day.—(E7zit.)” 


Positively, after transcribing this passage, we cannot shake off 
a kind of impression that Snakespeare, when he wrote it, might 
have intended it to have some such second meaning in reference 
to his own powers of rhetoric in controversy, as we have found 
in it. Let Ophelia’s grave stand for any theme of talk, and then 
Ben may be Laertes, and Shakespeare himself may be Hamlet, 
and the rest may be the onlookers and commentators, and yet 
every word and allusion will be singularly significant. 

One might prolong this contrast between Shakespeare and 
Jonson by following them away from the Mermaid, or any other 
mere circle of wit and rhetoric, into the general behaviour and 
intercourse of life. In such a case, there would be no end to 
the antitheses that one could make out of a comparison of the 
two men. Shakespeare was prudent, and became rich ; Jonson 
was all his life troubled with impecuniosity. Shakespeare, 
though a genial companion, seems never to have pursued con- 
viviality with anything of that appetite for it which is apt to 
degenerate into sottishness. The same cannot be said of Ben. 
Shakespeare led a life of singular calm, and his writings are sin- 
gularly devoid of any indications of his likings or dislikings, or of 
any allusions, eulogistic or the reverse, to his literary contem- 
poraries, Jonson’s life was one series of quarrels, and he has 
left the record of his personal relations to his contemporaries in 
satires, epigrams, laudatory poems, prefaces, dedications, and in- 
scriptions innumerable. To write a true biography of Shake- 
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speare, is perhaps the most difficult task of the kind that one 
could undertake; while Ben has almost written his own bio- 
graphy. One particular more, and we have done. Shakespeare, 
with all his power of poetic phrenzy, all his occasional despon- 
dency and melancholy, and all his delight in imaginations of the 
ghostly and metaphysical, seems to have kept his own intellect 
singularly clear and healthy in its action, and never to have been in 
danger of confusing the real amid which he moved, with the fantas- 
tical which he created. In Jonson, on the other hand,—and this 
is another point.of resemblance between him and his later name- 
sake,—there was a touch of hypochondria. He told Drammond, 
that when his eldest son was dying, at a distance, he had seen a 
vision of him, with a bloody cross on his forehead; and. he had 
sometimes, as he also told Drummond, remained awake all night 
looking at his great toe, and seeing Turks and Tartars, Romans 
and Carthaginians, fighting round it. There is evidence occa- 
sionally, in his writings, of strong religious feeling beclouded with 
superstition. 

The following is the character of Ben Jonson, given by 
Drummond, as the result of his experience of him during their 
intercourse at Hawthornden :— 

“He (Jonson) is a great lover and praiser of himself; a contemner 
and scorner of others; given rather to lose a friend than a jest; jea- 
lous of every word and action of those about him, (especially after 
drink, which is one of the elements in which he liveth ;) a dissembler 
of ill parts which reign in him, and a bragger of some good that he 

yanteth ; thinketh nothing well but what either he himself or some of 
his friends and countrymen hath said or done; he is passionately kind 
and angry ; careless either to gain or keep; vindicative, but if he be 
well answered, at himself. For any religion, as being versed in both. 
Interpreteth best sayings and deeds often to the worst. Oppressed 
with phantasie, which hath ever mastered his reason,—a general disease 
in many poets.” 

A libel, a libel! Master Drummond, and far more discredit- 
able to vou than even your note-taking! It was not so that 
Shakespeare thought of Ben, that Bacon thought of him, or 
Chapman, or Donne, or Lord Pembroke, or Lord Clarendon, or 
any of those greater men who had the best opportunities of 
knowing him, and the faculty necessary for striking a balance 
between the sterling good and the evil that might be associated 
with it. Moreover, it is only necessary to study Ben as he yet 
appears to us in his writings, and in the total record of what he 
did and said, to see that there was a fund of magnanimity in 
him, Jealousy of others, and the habit of shewing it, may have 
been among his besetting sins; but we have only to read his 
two enlogies on Shakespeare, the one in prose, the other in 
verse, both written after Shakespeare was gone, or his noble 
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tributes to Bacon in his time of disgrace, to see that after all he 
recognised intellect, and could do generous homage to it. Of 
his kindliness, too, to inferior men, and of the general warmth of 
his affections, there are as many proofs on record as there are of 
his peevishness, his churlishness, and his disposition to quarrel. 
Then, in his various works what evidence of real and honest 
manhood of nature,—in his dramas, not only that strength of 
sense and of phrase, that wealth of observation and humour, and 
that weight of learning, which all have allowed to him, but also 
bursts of truly great sentiment, and passages all but reaching 
the sublime; while, on turning to his masques and lyrics, it has 
all the effect of a surprise, to see how far so solid a genius can 
go towards the opposite extreme of the exquisite, the delicate, 
and the fantastical, like a tame pachyderm in a garden of lilies. 
. And yet we must not forget that Drummond’s character of Ben 
was taken from the life, and that though as a whole it is a 
libel, there are particulars of truth in it. Hence, if we had time 
and space to go on, and to pass from a consideration of Ben’s 
character as a man to a discussion of his peculiarities as a poet 
and dramatist, the interesting inquiry that would await us would 
be one having it for its object to explain the curious circumstance 
that Ben, being such a man as we have described him, should 
have taken up the trade of a moralist in his poetry, and should 
on this very point have separated from his contemporaries. 
That the “doctrine,” or the “information of men in the true 
reason of living,” ought to be regarded, as Ben held it should, as 
“the principal end of poesie,” is, we believe, a heresy and an 
intellectual confusion, the effect of which, if acted on, would be 
the degradation at once of poetry and of philosophy into their 
second-rate forms, Still the heresy is one which, in certain cir- 
cumstances of society, might very well be expected to occur to 
men of peculiarly high and strict personal character, and to be 
by them earnestly promulgated in the supposed interest of 
virtue. But that it should have occurred to Ben, that it should 
have been this gross man of the taverns, this very peccant mass 
of humanity soaked in Canary, this ill-girt son of Fleet Street, 
that announced it in his age, and assailed his brother Eliza- 
bethans for not believing it, and offered himself as a martyr to 
the critics on account of it, may seem somewhat strange. The 
explanation of the apparent anomaly, and, as part of the same 
question, the examination of that peculiar notion of “ the 
humours,” which figured so largely in Ben’s theory of dramatic 
art, could not, we think, be found very difficult. Our chief con- 
cern, however, throughout this article, has been with Ben as a 
man; and how in his case the man was sublimated into the poet, 
° an a which the acute reader may be left to develop for 
imself. 
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Art. VIL—The Gospel in Ezekiel, illustrated in a Series of 
Discourses. By the Rev. THomas Gururiz, D.D. Edin- 
burgh, Adam and Charles Black. 1855. 

2. Sermons and Lssays on the Apostolical Age. By the Rev. 
ARTHUR Penruyn Sran_ey, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. 
Oxford, J. H. Parker, 1852. 

3. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
ARCHER But Ler, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Dublin. Second Series. Edited from 
the Author’s MSS., by James Amriraux Jeremie, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge, Macmillan and Co. 1856. 


Ir is at once the praise and the reproach of the Scottish pul- 
pit that, efficient as it has been for its direct and proper objects, 
it has enriched our literature with but few specimens of the 
highest style of eloquence. The Christian ministry in Scot- 
land, while as generally intelligent, as well-taught in theo- 
logy, as devout, energetic, and influential, as that of any other 
Protestant country, has had denied to it the opporiunities and 
stimulants, or has refused to itself the leisure amid which the 
higher products of the intellect or imagination are ripened and 
matured. We can remember ihe names of but two Scottish 
preachers whose discourses, when committed to the press, rose 
buoyant above all distinctions of church and country—spread 
wherever the English tongue was spoken, and took their place 
among the classics of our country in this department of her 
literature. 

The intelligent reader who now opens the pages of Dr. 
Blair, may be inclined to wonder that discourses so empty of 
genius, so weak in intellectual power, should have attained 
such an extensive and extraordinary popularity as hailed their 
publication. They owed this not a little to their adaptation 
to the times, It was an age of feeble religious faith, and of 
considerable though somewhat pretentious literary culture. The 
distinctive truths of Christianity, had they been forcibly exhi- 
bited, would have found but a limited circle to receive and to 
relish the exhibition; nor could anything bearing the repul- 
sive garb of a sermon, have then found its way among the edu- 
cated classes of our country, without some secondary charm 
to open for it an entrance, and win for it a gracious reception. 
The discourses of Dr. Blair possessed in an eminent degree the 
two very attributes required to recommend them to the mind 
and taste of that community. The doctrines of Christianity 
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were presented in so diluted and subdued a form, as to come 
into no harsh conflict with the current religious beliefs; while 
the beauty and tenderness of the sentiments, and the nice balance 
and musical flow of the periods in which these were expressed, 
fell with a grateful surprise on ears enatmoured of such a style, 
but unaccustomed to hear it emanating from the pulpit. The 
religion of the Bible appeared in these polished pages beaming 
with such a benignant smile, and speaking in such honeyed 
accents, that multitudes were delighted to be introduced to so 
agreeable a companionship—a new zest imparted to the delight 
by the very circumstance that they had been so little in such 
company before. 

It was a very different age in which Dr. Chalmers’s Dis- 
courses were first offered to the public. The spirit of a deep 
religious earnestness had within a narrow range sprung into 
life and power, and panted eagerly for extension. That ex- 
tension the evangelism of an earlier epoch, appearing in its an- 
cient guise, and speaking its ancient language, would have 
failed to achieve. With all the olden fervour beating in its 
bosom, a new dress and gait and utterance were required to 
vindicate its right of access to the high places of scientific and 
cultured society, and clothe its presence there with authority 
and respect. Nurtured himself in the lap of science, his own 
earlier antipathies to evangelism had made Dr. Chalmers most 
sensitively alive to the deep injuries that Christianity had 
suffered, from the uncouth garments that had been thrown 
around her—the stiff, repulsive, always formal, too often pharisaic 
phraseology in which her doctrines had been couched. Alive to 
the necessities of the time, gifted equally in intellect and imagi- 
nation, fired with an enthusiasm rarely paralleled, and furnished 
out .of an armoury to which few of his profession had found 
access, he ascended the pulpit to put forth all his energies, and 
wield every weapon he could command, that he might commend 
to general acceptance the sacred truths revealed from heaven. 
His discourses, as suited to the wants as Blair’s were to the 
tastes of the age, but charged with higher excellencies, more 
enduring elements of attractiveness and strength, are the only 
ones that have yet issued from Scotland which have taken the 
highest, and that a permanent place in the literature of Britain. 

It is now more than the lifetime of a generation since the 
“ Astronomical Discourses” first met the public eye. The 
changes which that period has brought with it, both within and 
without the Church, have been numerous and significant. A 
large opportunity has been afforded; many exciting stimulants 
have been applied, and yet from the Scottish pulpit no fresh 
voice had issued, speaking so as to win any audience wider than 
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The Calvinism of Dr. Guthrie's Discourses. 4§1 


that of the religious circles of the country.* In such cirecum- 
stances, we cannot but hail with satisfaction these discourses of 
Dr. Guthrie, which have at once taken their place among the 
enduring monuments of Scottish genius and piety. No volume 
of sermons since the publication of Dr. Chalmers’s discourses, 
has had anything like so rapid a sale in Scotland. And its cir- 
culation has been as wide as it has been rapid. It has risen 
above all bounds of sect or party; and, floating on its light 
and beautiful wings, it has gone where sermons seldom reach, 
carrying the Gospel to ears quite open to its poetry and pathos, 
but which would have closed themselves against the naked, un- 
clothed truths which it is its great object to convey. Not that 
we would present these sermons to our readers as either pos- 
sessed of the same qualities, or having rendered to the cause of 
evangelism the same kind of service with those of Dr. Chalmers. 
Their attributes and aim are different. They are not expository ; 
they are not doctrinal; they contain no searching arialysis—no 
elaborate argumentation. There are no flights of thought that the 
intellectual alone can follow; no fine imaginings that the refined 
and cultivated only could enjoy. It is but seldom the preacher 
tries to thread the mazes of human thought, or track the wind- 
ings of the human conscience, when occupied with the things 
of the unseen world. Nor are there here any novelties, either 
of independent speculation, or of the form in which, when doc- 
trinally presented, the truths of the Gospel are exhibited. Dr. 
Guthrie is content to bring their truths before his readers, in a 
series of the simplest and plainest propositions, open to every 
understanding, in terms that are incapable of ambiguity, And 
yet there is much more of method and profound theology in this 
volume, than any reader or hearer of a single discourse might 
be apt to imagine. For, take those doctrinal propositions suc- 
cessively laid dow n, and severing from them, for a moment, that 
large and brilliant mass of illustration which constitutes the 
main bulk of the volume, bring the propositions together, look 
at them as a whole, and in well-marshalled order and compact 
form you have that Calvinistic creed, of which some are ple: asec 
to think that the day of its empire is passing away; that it 
exists only in a dry and husky form, into which it is impos- 
sible that the spirit of a genial, all-embracing charity can be 
breathed; and that its only lingering power fies in that hard 





* Better hopes may be entertained of the future. The Sermon preached lately 
by Mr. Caird before Her Majesty, and published by her command, we have read 
with unmingled admiration ; the practical, the doctrinal, the devotional, so happily 
blended, conveyed in a style free from all Scottish peculiarities, and inlaid with 
beauties both of thought and diction, which please all the more, that no artificial 
means are taken to force them upon our notice. 
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repulsive logic within which the dogmatism of centuries has 
imbedded it. What then are we to make of this volume of Dr. 
Guthrie? Here is Calvinism naked and undisguised, in its 
old familiar form, and yet no hard logic encasing it. It stands 
upon its own feet, without a logical support at all—yet its step 
is free, its form erect, its tread is firm and strong. Here is 
Calvinism, and yet no stern frown upon its dry contracted 
features; that surely is a loving eye it casts around—it is a 
warm and wide-spreading love that beats within that heart. 
But though there is no novelty either in the doctrine itself, or in 
the intellectual exhibition of it, to be met with in Dr. Guthrie’s 
discourses, there is great novelty of another kind—novelty of illus- 
tration; a novelty which makes this volume in that peculiar 
aspect to be as especially fitted to its day as those of Dr. Blair or 
Dr. Chalmers were to theirs, Our popular literature has become 
distinctively pictorial. Macaulay does not narrate simply, he 
exhibits—he not only tells of the actors and the action—he 
summons the actors into life again, passes them before our eye, 
and lets us see them at the very doing of the deed. Dr. Guthrie 
has drunk deeply of that spirit by which our current literature 
has been imbued. His discourses consist to a great extent of a 
series of illustrative word-pictures, His style, often copious and 
overflowing—yet often, also, plain and terse, approaching to the 
colloquial, having more in it of the attributes of spoken than of 
written language, is admirably fitted for its office. And the 
materials he uses are the very best for broadest effect. He dips 
his brush in the simplest colours, and as with a firm hand, bold 
and strong, he fills his canvas, figures start into life there that 
every eye at once recognises ; and in attitudes whose mean- 
ing needs no interpreter to describe. ‘The result is, that these 
discourses are equally addressed and equally adapted to the 
highest and the lowest—the ripest scholar, and the rudest clown. 
Their author has looked on the material world with the eye of 
a poet—on human life with the eye of a philanthropist, and the 
two great open fountains whence his imagery as a pulpit orator 
is drawn, are that fresh broad-face of nature, our oldest and new- 
est friend, and this our daily familiar life: some striking aspect 
of the one, some pathetic incident in the other. At one time 
the proposition he undertakes to illustrate is that the love of 
Christ is the mightiest instrument of conversion. In doing so he 
does not, as Dr. Chalmers would have done, go down into the 
arcana of the human spirit, and after observation and study of 
its laws come up with a demonstration of the expulsive and the 
dominating power of that new affection. He rests all on facts. 
He quotes the well-known incident in the history of the Moravian 
Missionaries in Greenland. Yet see how the very name of Green- 
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land excites the fancy of the preacher to picture the physical 
aspects of the scene, and one of its chosen haunts supplies to 
him the imagery : — 

“For what reason I know not, but it is a fact that they commenced 
and continued for months to preach to these savages of their sins. 
They told them of the wrath of God; they sounded Sinai’s thunders ; 
they blew its loudest trumpet in their ears; they appealed to their 
conscience, to their fears, to their self-love and self-interest. ‘They 
told them of a heaven above, with a sun that never set, and of a dark 
and dreary hell below, where nor sun nor hope ever rose ; of fire that 
burned and a worm that gnawed incessantly. ‘Thus they preached. 
But their preaching was all in vain. The aspect of their hearers had 
its counterpart in the wintry landscape of these northern regions ; 
characterised by perpetual night—the intense cold—death-like si- 
lence; a sunless sky; and a sea bound fast in chains of ice. These 
good men changed their plan. They chose another theme. Exchang- 
ing the law for the love of God, they preached of Calvary, and 
expatiated on the love which brought Jesus to a cross, and opened his 
blessed arms to embrace the world. The effect was almost as imme- 
diate as remarkable. When summer came and the snows melted on 
their hills, and, with sounds like the salvos of cannon that announce 
a victory, the ice broke on these frozen seas; and beneath the beams 
of a sun which blazed at midday nor set at midnight, the earth—like 
a corpse come to life—disrobed itself out of its snowy shroud ; and the 
sea, rejoicing in freedom from its icy bonds, with tides that ebbed and 
flowed, once more answered to the influences of heaven, and rising to 
the wind, praised God night and day with the voices of its roaring 
breakers,—this glorious change was but a picture of the melting, mov- 
ing, transforming, regenerating power felt by the soul of the poor 
wondering savage, as he looked with weeping eye on the love of 
Christ and the bloody cross of Calvary.”—Pp. 334-5. 

In the two other extracts which we have to offer, the reader 
may, perhaps, detect the fancy of the preacher acting under 
the same laws of association, and repairing to one or other of its 
two favourite resorts. ‘The proposition is that “ God is slow to 
punish.” The illustration is :— 


“Look, for example, on the catastrophe of the Deluge. We may 
have our attention so engrossed by the dread and awful character of 
this judgment, as to overlook all that preceded it, and see nothing but 
these devouring waters. 

‘The waters rise till rivers swell into lakes, and lakes into seas, 
and along fertile plains the sea stretches out her arms to seize their 
flying population. Still the waters rise ; and now, mingled with beasts 
that terror has tamed, men climb to the mountain tops, the flood roar- 
ing at their heels. Still the waters rise ; and now each summit stands 
above them like a separate and sea-girt isle. Still the waters rise ; 
and, crowding closer on the narrow spaces of their lessening tops, men 
and beasts fight for standing-room. Still the thunders roar and the 
waters rise, till the last survivor of the shrieking crowd is washed off, 
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and the head of the highest Alp goes down beneath the wave. And 
now the waters rise no more; God’s servant has done his work; he 
rests from his labours; and, all land drowned—all life destroyed—an 
awful silence reigning and a shoreless ocean rolling, Death for once 
has nothing to do, but ride in triumph on the top of some giant billow, 
which, meeting no coast, no continent, no Alp, no Andes, to break 
upon, sweeps round and round the world. 

‘‘ We stand aghast at this scene; and as the corpses of gentle chil- 
dren and sweet infants are floating by, we exclaim, ‘ [las God for- 
gotten to be gracious—is His mercy clean gone for ever?” No; 
assuredly not. Where, then, is His mercy? Look here; look at 
this ark which, steered by an invisible hand, comes dimly through the 
gloom. ‘That lonely ship on a shoreless sea carries mercy on board ; 
and within walls that are pitched without and within, she holds the 
costliest freight that ever sailed the sea. The germs of the Church 
are there—the patriarchs of the old world, and the fathers of the new. 
Suddenly, amid the awful gloom, as she drifts over that dead and 
silent sea, a grating noise is heard; she has grounded on the top of 
Ararat. The door is opened; and beneath the sign of the olive 
branch, they come forth from their baptismal burial, like life from the 
dead,—like souls passing from nature into a state of grace,—like the 
saints when they shall rise at the summons of the trumpet to behold 
a new heaven and a new earth, and to see the sign, which these 
‘oray fathers’ hailed, encircling the head that was crowned with 
thorns. 

Noristhisall. Our Heavenly Father’s character is dear to us; and 
I must remind you that ere mercy flew, like the dove, to that asylum, 
she had swept the world with her wings. Were there but eight, only 
eight saved? There were thousands, millions sought. Nor is it 
justice to God to forget how long a period of patience, and preaching, 
and warning, and compassion, preceded that dreadful deluge. Long 
before the lightning flashed from angry heavens ; long before thunders 
rolled along dissolving skies ; long before the clouds rained down death; 
long before the floor and solid pavement of this earth, under the pro- 
digious agencies at work, broke up, like the deck of a leaking ship, 
and the waters rushed from below to meet the waters from above, 
and sink a guilty world; long before the time when the ark floated 
away by tower and town, and those crowded hill-tops, where frantic 
groups had clustered, and amid prayers and curses, and shrieks and 
shouts, hung out their signals of distress—very long before this, God 
had been calling an impenitent world to repentance. Had they no 
warning in Noah’s preaching? Was there nothing to alarm them in 
the very sight of the ark as story rose upon story; and nothing in 
the sound of those ceaseless hammers to waken all but the dead? It 
was not till Mercy’s arm grew weary ringing the warning bell, that, 
to use the words of my text, God ‘ poured out his fury’ on them. 
I appeal to the story of this awful judgment. True, for forty days it 
rained incessantly, and for one hundred and fifty days more ‘ the 
waters prevailed on the earth ;’ but while the period of God’s justice 
is reckoned by days, the period of his long-suffering was drawn out 
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into years; and there was a truce of one hundred and twenty years 
between the first stroke of the bell and the first crash of the thunder. 
Noah grew gray preaching repentance. ‘The ark stood useless for 
years, a huge laughing-stock for the scoffer’s wit; it stood till it was 
covered with the marks of age, and its builders with the contempt of 
the world; and many a sneer had these men to bear, as, pointing to 
the serene heavens above and an empty ark below, the question was 
put, ‘Where is the promise of His coming?’ Most patient God! 
Then, as now, thou wert slow to punish—‘ waiting to be gracious.’”’ 
—Pp. 64-67. 

The departure of our first parents from Paradise is described 
in connexion with the departure of the Israelites from Judea :— 


‘“‘ Tf our bosom burns with any patriotic fire, if we have the com- 
mon affections of men for family and friends, it is impossible to look 
with insensibility at that bleeding fragment of a nation gathered for 
the march to Babylon, amid the blackened and blood-stained ruins of 
their capital, What a mournful company! The sick, the bedrid, 
the blind, old men tottering forth on the staff of age, and plucking 
their gray beards with grief; the skeleton infant hanging on a breast 
that famine and sorrow have dried; mothers with terror-stricken 
children clinging to their sides, or, worse still, with gentle daughters 
imploring their protection from these rude and ruffian soldiers; a few 
gallant men, the survivors of the fight, wasted by famine, bleeding 
from unbandaged wounds, their arms bound, and burning tears 
streaming down their cheeks, as they looked on wives and daughters 
shrieking and helpless in the arms of brutal passion ; how they strain 
at their bonds! and bitterly envy their more fortunate companions 
who lay in the bloody breach, nor had survived to see the horrors of 
that day! The piety that abhors the sins of this people is not incom- 
patible with the pity that sympathises with their sorrows; and we 
could sit down and weep with Jeremiah, as, seated on a broken pillar 
of the temple, desolation around him, and no sound in his ear but the 
long wild wail of the captive band, he wrung his hands, raised them 
to heaven, and cried, ‘ Oh that my head were waters, and mine eyes 
a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of 
the daughter of my people!’ 

“There was a home-leaving, however, in which we feel a nearer 
interest. Ido not refer to that eventful morning when some of us 
left a father’s house; and the gates of that happy sanctuary opened, 
amid tears and fears and many a kind farewell—and when watched 
by a father’s eye, and followed by a mother’s prayers, we pushed 
out our bark on the swell of life’s treacherous sea. ‘The turn- 
ing time of many a young man’s history,—the crisis of his destiny,— 
that day may have exerted an influence as permanent on our fate 
as its impression remains indelible on our memory. I refer to a 
home-leaving of far older date; to one, not of personal, nor of na- 
tional, but of universal interest. My eye is turned back on the day 
when our first parents, who had fallen into sin and forfeited their in- 
heritance, were expelled from man’s first home. And, recollecting 
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the reluctance with which I have seen a heart-broken mother make 
up her mind to disown the prodigal, and drive him from her door,— 
knowing, when with slow and trembling hand she had barred him 
out, how it seemed to her as if in that horrid sound she had heard 
the door of heaven bolted against him,—and feeling how much pro- 
vocation we ourselves could suffer, ere a bleeding heart would consent 
to turn a child out upon the open streets, and believing also that our 
Father in heaven is kinder than the kindest, and better than the best 
of us, and that the fondest, fullest heart is to his, but as the rocky 
pool—the lodge of some tiny creature—to the great ocean which has 
filled it with a wave, no demonstration of God’s abhorrence of sin 
(always excepting the cross of Calvary) comes so impressively to our 
héarts as his expulsion of our unhappy parents from his own blissful 
presence and their sweet home in Eden. When with slow and lin- 
gering steps Adam and Eve came weeping forth from Paradise, and 
the gate was locked behind them, that was the bitterest home-leaving 
the world ever saw. Adam, the federal head of his family—they 
come not alone, but are followed by a longer and sadder procession 
than went weeping on the way to Babylon: they are followed by a 
world in tears. Cast out in them—in them condemned and expa- 
triated—we all defiled the land wherein we dwelt. In this sense the 
world sinned in Adam, and defiled the happy bowers of Eden; and 
the universality of sin stands firm on the universality of the sentence, 
‘ Death has passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.’’’—Pp. 25-27. 


These passages may let our readers see how freely and unre- 
strainedly this eloquent preacher has allowed his imagination to 
expatiate within her favourite haunts—how little he has suffered 
himself to be held in check by the conventional usages of the 
Scottish pulpit—how carefully he has cultivated that illustra- 
tive faculty which, wielded by the hand of genius, at the prompt- 
ing of a heart all quivering with emotion, and baptized in the 
pure element of Christian faith—has crowded his pages with 
those picturesque and pathetic exhibitions of divine truth which 
so often moisten with an incipient tear the eye that the moment 
before has been glittering with delight. Has the pulpit suffered 
by the freedom thus exercised? Has the religion of the Bible 
suffered by this mode of exhibiting it? In consequence of his 
having exercised that freedom, and adopted that mode, Dr. 
Guthrie has put into our hands a volume that will earn atten- 
tion for its sacred themes, wherever that taste for pictorial writ- 
ing exists, which our current literature has created; and which 
is destined, we believe, by reason of its more enduring merits, 
to pass into the hands of our children’s children, as one of the 
manuals of piety by which, in future generations, the faith of 
our Scottish people will be brightened and refreshed. 

But how many other varieties of talent are there in the Chris- 
tian ministry of Scotland, which, if they gave themselves but 
equal freedom, and bestowed upon themselves an equal culture, 
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might rise in exercise to equal excellence, and so turn the pulpit 
into a many-sided instrument of power. We meet each Sabbath 
in the sanctuary of GGod—to be enlightened as to the firm and 
everlasting foundations of moral and spiritual obligation—to 
have expounded to us the sacred oracles of heaven—to have 
unfolded to us, and enforced, the various duties we owe to God, 
to Christ, and to one another—to be comforted, refreshed, and 
strengthened in the midst of the world’s bustling cares by the 
rest and the repose of faith—to have all truthful, and tender, and 
humane, and deveut affections awakened—to be stirred up to 
fresh activity in promoting the Christian and benevolent enter- 
prises of our day—and why, with such a vast compass and 
complexity of objects to be gained, and such a variety of means 
and instruments by which they might be accomplished—why 
should that address which our clergyman delivers to us be 
restricted to any one particular form or method, to vary from 
which, or substitute another in its stead, would be held as violat- 
ing the proprieties of the hour and place? Why take the 2500 
men who constitute the band of effective Christian ministers 
in Scotland,—with all their complexional diversity of taste, 
genius, acquirement, and power,—and cramp their energies, 
by obliging them all to work within that one model of orderly 
and well- nigh exclusively doctrinal discourse, which the custom 
of our forefathers has transmitted to us? Grant that that 
is one of the very best ways for the minister to address his 
people, Grant that it has proved its power in the robust char- 
acter of that Scottish piety which it has helped to form. Admit 
that wherever the caste and character of the minister’s intellect 
incline him to it, he should adopt a model which so large an ex- 
perience has matured and authenticated. But why should that 
be the one and only way of it ? 

It is the highest, and if the custom of taking always a text from 
the Sacred Scriptures be regarded as authoritativ e, it might be 
regarded as the exclusive function of the sermon to be, in one form 
or other, expository of the Divine Word. And if, in the dis- 
charge of that function, any one regulating model be adopted, why 
not take that which the Divine wisdom has itself supplied? If the 
Bible be a complete and finished instrument, constructed by 
infinite wisdom for operating with effect upon the human spirit, 
is no lesson to be learned from the manner of its construction, 
the complexity and singular variety of its parts? In how many 
different kinds of voices has the Almighty himself addressed 
us? how many different forms of written composition has He 
employed? In the Bible there is simple historic narrative 
—there is enlarged or compressed biography—there is pro- 
phecy clothed in her concealing mantle, covered with mystic 
signs. ‘There is poetry of many kinds, ivsies for the Church in 
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all her varied estates of joy and sorrow, penitence and faith, trial 
and triumph, victory and defeat. There is apologue and allegory, 
law laid down in formal statutes, exhibited historically in its 
breach and its observance—there are public and formal dis- 
courses—there are private and confidential letters, argument, 
remonstrance, appeal, example. All are there—that this sacred 
volume may, in the hands of the Spirit, be a many-warded 
key to fit into the complicated structure of the human spirit, a 
many-fingered hand to strike each chord of the human heart. 
If there be no other volume with contents so precious, is there 
another volume with contents so mixed? He surely would be 
the best and most finished preacher, if such a one could be 
found, in whose preaching that same variety of matter and of 
method was to be found; heard at times simply narrating—at 
times closely and profoundly reasoning—at times speaking a 
parable—at times pouring out a fervid exhortation—now walk- 
ing with firm composed footstep upon the solid earth—now 
soaring on outstretched wing into the third heavens, We can 
have no such preacher, because there can be no perfect imitation 
of a model that is divine. But to make up for the individual 
imperfection, why not encourage each to try as many ways of it 
as he can, and to cultivate that kind of instrumentality which 
he most likes, and is best able to employ ? 

There are many indications that custom has laid restraining 
fetters upon the freedom of the pulpit. Sabbath after Sabbath 
a minister announces his text. Now that text is from the heart 
of an apostle’s close and compact argument, now it is a single 
note from a prophet’s rapt poetic strain, now it is extracted from 
a book of history, now from a book of odes, now from a book of 
proverbs; but somehow put into the old alembic, the discourses 
all come forth, the same in the kind and quality of the material, 
the same in the order of the adjustment, lined, squared, and 
fashioned all alike—the faces of the parents all different, the 
faces of the children all the same. Or to state an extreme case 
in the way of test and illustration,—let any one of our clergy- 
men stand up in his pulpit some Sunday, and after reading out 
his text, in exposition of it deliver himself of an allegory , simple 
and appropriate, while beautiful and touching as “« Phe Old 
Man’s Home ; Jet him repeat that, and no more; give that as 
his discourse for the day. What vivid surprise, what grave 
censure would it create, as if that preacher had, in a most un- 
seemly way, violated the proprieties of the hour and place. But 
wherefore the surprise—on what grounds the censure? Did not 
our Lord himself, prince and model of all preachers, do the same ? 
Was it wise, oud good, and beautiful in him to speak a parable 
to those three thousand, beneath the sky, seated on that mountain 
side? and can it be wrong and profitless and profane for that 
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minister to speak a parable to that modern congregation gathered 
within the four walls of a church? We are not pleading for 
the pulpit being turned into a place for reading fictitious stories, 
or repeating religious odes; but we are pleading for a larger 
“liberty of prophesying,” though a liberty not larger than the 
Bible itself sanctions and displays. 

Let the reader familiar with Scottish history compare the 
pulpit of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with that of 
the eighteenth. For a long time after the Reformation, the 
pulpit had almost all that work to do alone, which the platform 
and the press are now either taking out of its hands altogether, 
or largely helping it to perform. It was the central fountain- 
head of our country’s intellectual light, and the main bulwark of 
her civil liberties, as well as her chief instructor in the things of 
the invisible kingdom. It had a broad field to cover, and 
arduous and multiform functions to fulfil; but it put forth a 
heroic vigour. It so stimulated the general intellect of Scot- 
land, that the assertion may be hazarded, that there was not 
at that time in Europe any better informed or more thought- 
ful peasantry than that it had been the main instrument of en- 
lightening. It stood, too, firm as a rock, the rampart between 
the people and the tyranny of their rulers, and when freedom’s 
battle had to be fought, it was against it that the first blow of 
the oppressor was aimed, and it was by it that the main brunt 
of the battle was borne. In those days the pulpit of Scotland 
had none of the narrowness, restraint, fastidiousness by which 
it is now characterised. Every topic that connected itself with 
the wellbeing of the people, every measure that bore, for good 
or for evil, on the general condition of the commonwealth, was 
fully handled in the pulpit by the best and holiest of its occu- 
pants; and better, holier men there have never been in Scotland. 

It may thus at times have overstepped its bounds—desecrated 
its high calling, but still it was acknowledged and felt as a great 
and powerful engine in the State. What in the eighteenth century 
had it become? Curtailed in its limits—working within narrower 
bounds—its political functions wisely relinquished—its educa- 
tional having passed largely into other hands—relieved thus of so 
much superfluous labour, might we not have hoped that its ener- 
gies concentrated upon its own proper sphere, would have lifted it 
to a higher spiritual elevation, clothed it with a larger spiritual 
power? It would have done so, who can doubt, if the faith and fer- 
vour of those earlier days had survived. ‘That spirit, which in the 
days of the Stuarts spent a part of its strength on the field of 
politics, had it kept that strength entire, would in the days of 
the Georges have spent the whole of it on the field of theology— 
flooding it with a fresh light, and quickening it to a fresh fertility. 
Instead of this there was a collapse, beneath which the pulpit 
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not only shrank back and carefully confined itself to the purely 
spiritual domain, but within that domain sank down to sleep. 
But while it slept, giant powers grew up around it—new thoughts 
were stirring up men’s breasts—new opinions were at work 
everywhere, “moulding the principles of men, the usages of so- 
ciety. And now in this ¢ age, when the olden spirit comes down 
once more, and steps into the pulpit and looks abroad, all things 
are altered. The pulpit is no longer what it was in those earlier 
days, one of the mightiest-—if not the mightiest engine in the 
State. It is no longer what it was, even when it sat down in 
sleepy idleness, resolved to do no work but its own—forgetting 
in time even to do that. The whole circle of its relationships 
is changed. It has sunk from a first into a second-rate power in 
the State—sunk by others rising around it, and it not rising at 
an equal rate. And if a true gauge be taken of all the compet- 
ing and conflicting powers by which it is begirt, and by some 
of which it is overshadowed, is it not apparent that if ever it 
shall regain that empire over the spirits of men which it has 
lost—if ever it shall rise once more to the same relative posi- 
tion and influence which it formerly possessed,—it must widen 
its intellectual sympathies—it must multiply its modes of speech 
—it must put itself into more immediate and more living 
contact with all that is going on around—it must keep itself 
more abreast of the science and literature of the times,—it 
must learn to deal aright with the spiritual doubts and strugeles, 
joys and sorrows, hopes and aspirations, not of an age gone 
by, but of that in midst of which it acts? 

It is not without anxiety that we look forward to the way in 
which the Christian ministry of Scotland shall acquit itself in a 
crisis that is now so obviously impending. Questions of the 
highest moment, vitally affecting the character and authority of 
those documents in which Christianity has been conveyed to us, 
the manner in which they are to be interpreted, and the sacred 
truths that they contain, have now been raised in such a form, 
that it is quite evident that a re-hearing must be given thei, 
a re-adjustment made. We contemplate the result with a serene 
confidence that the chief doctrines of the Christian faith shall 
come forth from the ordeal shining in a clearer light than ever, 
to take a firmer hold of, to make a deeper impression on the 
human spirit. But how, in the coming struggle, shall the minis- 
try of the Scottish Churches act ? It is possible that the very 
depth and earnestness of its convictions may partially mislead 
it—may induce it to take a stand upon ground some part of 
which is untenable, injuriously to mix up together that which 
must to the last, and at all hazards, be defended, with that which 

may safely, if not profitably, undergo some change, or be given 
up altogether. It is in that large and Catholic spirit,—the wi: est 
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and the safest in the end,—which sits loose to all that is secondary 
and unessential, but entrenches itself securely within the true 
citadel of the faith, that we wish to see our Scottish clergy 
meet the coming struggle. Our proper business at present 
is to speak only of the pulpit, and of the part which it should 
take. We do not desire to see it mingling in the strife—to see 
the hours that should be consecrated to a better object occupied 
with controversial discussions. But as certainly as it would give 
to the ministrations of the Sabbath a vast increase of power, 
were it seen and felt that those who guide them were themselves 
striving, in all sincerity and earnestness, to separate the true 
from the false, the safe from the dangerous, in all these recent 
speculations, or were at least prepared to sympathize tenderly 
with those engaged in that attempt; as certainly will those minis- 
trations be greatly weakened if there be exhibited in them little 
else than the obstinacy of a blind attachment to all that is old, 
a fanatical denouncement of all that is new. Divine truth, if, as 
we believe, we have it in the inspired writings, simple and pure 
as it emanated from its source, must be like its Author, immut- 
able. But how many changes have already taken place in the 
mode of itsexhibition? Let us not think that the way in which 
our forefathers received and represented it, is so perfect as to admit 
of no alteration for the better. Let us rejoice in any and every 
change by which the divine character of the Redeemer may be 
more faithfully and vividly exhibited, the nature and effects of His 
mediation more suitably and adequately expressed, and the sure 
foundations of our hope in Him exposed with greater simplicity, 
or greater clearness, to our view. 

In turning from Scotland to England, from the Presbyterian 
to the Episcopalian pulpit, the contrast at once meets the eye, of 
the different position, space, and importance relatively assigned 
to the Sermon in the services of the two Churches the devo- 
tional exercises of the sanctuary taking in England that place of 
prominence and superiority which in Scotland is occupied by 
the discourse. In the one country men go to church chiefly to 
unite in prayer—in the other they go to hear a minister preach 
—the sermon made too much of in the one case, perhaps too 
little of in the other. We must not, through fear of the imputa- 
tion of a national prejudice, hold back the expression of our be- 
lief, that in intellectual weight and practical effectiveness, the 
Scottish sermon outdoes the English one. This is what might 
naturally have been expected from the greater relish of the 
Scotch people for doctrinal disquisition, and the larger import- 
ance attached by them to the discourse. And yet, during the 
last twenty years, so far at least as the press has indicated it, 
there has been more life, activity, freedom, progress, power, ex- 
hibited by the Episcopalian than by the Presbyterian pulpit. 
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We must remember, indeed, how few in number, confined in 
position, ill-furnished with literary helps, and overburdened 
with other labours, ministers in Scotland are. This will not 
help us, however, to a full explanation of the contrast that we 
now have in our eye—a contrast not simply numerical, if 
relatively to the respective numbers of the two ministries, there 
have been more Episcopalian than Presbyterian sermons pub- 
lished during the past twenty years. That we believe to have 
been the case, as any one by a bare inspection of our publish- 
ing lists may satisfy himself. But the contrast is still more 
striking when we look not to the quantity but the quality of 
the products. Certainly there has been far more freshness 
and force of thought—more variety of method and of style 
—more adaptation to the actual condition of things around— 
more coming into direct familiar sympathizing fellowship with 
those to whom their discourses were addressed, manifested by 
Episcopalian than by Presbyterian clergymen, Not to speak 
here of the sermons of Bradley, almost perfect models, both as 
to matter and manner, of the old established style of evange- 
lical discourse—a style not destined we trust to die out— 
what a happy invasion was made upon the meagre insipid cha- 
racterless tone of the English pulpit, by the frank and manly, 
sincere and earnest utterances of Dr. Arnold—so thoroughly 
human, so deeply devout. Breaking easily and without vio- 
lence through the conventionalisms of the pulpit, he speaks 
to us from it as one who has been thinking all our common 
thoughts, sharing all our common feelings, whose only object in 
speaking to us is that he may encourage us in the conflict, and 
guide us in our heavenward path—but who will not go himself, 
or ask us to go along with him one step beyond that point at 
which the light begins to fail, and the ground ceases to feel firm be- 
neath. There is something so perfectly genuine—so transparently 
sincere—so open-minded—such a strong desire shewn to win our 
concurrence and get our sympathy, and yet such an entire ab- 
sence of all over-statement and over-straining about these sermons 
of Dr, Arnold, that we do not wonder at the large and deep im- 
pression they have made. 

It would be wrong to say that the mantle of Dr. Arnold has 
fallen upon his biographer. He has a mantle of his own, not so 
strong perhaps in texture, but worn with equal grace, and of 
still richer drapery. We have seldom read any sermons with 
greater instruction and delight than those of Mr. Stanley on the 
Apostolical Age. “It has been my object,” he tells us in his 
preface, “not to enter on the higher questions of theology in- 
volved in the apostolical doctrines of the New Testament, except 
so far as they are implied in every subject of Christian study, 
but to confine myself strictly to the consideraticn of those cha- 
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racters and circumstances which represent most fully ‘the 
Apostolical Age,’ by exhibiting as far as possible the outward 
and local image of that which we usually contemplate in its 
inward and spiritual essence.” That object is most thoroughly 
fulfilled, It is quite admirable the spirit of perfect candour, 
of entire freedom from ecclesiastical bias, in which he looks at 
the offices and organization of the Churches planted by the 
Apostles, and endeavours to set them before us exactly as they 
were. His view of the Apostles’ own office at once delivers us 
from the idea of their being the heads of a hereditary Christian 
priesthood, transmitting an authority not otherwise communicable 
to their successors, ‘Truth and beauty, in almost equal degree, 
mingle in Mr. Stanley’s sketches of the personal characters of the 
three great Apostles of the Lord, and of the separate spheres of 
labour that they filled—the outline traced by a finely intellectual 
eye—the filling up richly and gracefully completed, while the 
whole picture glows with the warm colouring of a deep and re- 
verential piety. 

“ Each of the Three has his distinct place in the first formation of 
the early Church. Peter is the Founder, Paul the Propagator, John 
the Finisher—Peter the Apostle of the rising dawn, Paul of the noon 
in its heat and in its clearness, John of the sunset—first in the stormy 
sunset of the Apocalypse, then in the calm brightness of the Gospel 
and Epistles of his old age. Each is the centre round which the 
floating elements of thought and action—the scattered writings of the 
sacred canon—the wild distortions of them in the heretical sects— 
clustered and crystallized. The whole world of Jewish Christians 
leaned upon St. Peter, as the whole world of Gentile converts leaned 
upon St. Paul, and the whole body of mixed believers turned, after 
the fall of Jerusalem, to the sole surviving Apostle at Ephesus. Each 
was connected with the sole authentic records of the life of Christ; 
whatever may be the explanation in detail of the origin of the twin 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, there can be little doubt that 
it was St. Peter's disciples who first received the representation which 
is preserved to us in the Prophet and Lawgiver according to St. Mat- 
thew, the human Friend according to St. Mark: whatever may be 
the account of the compilation of the Gospel and Acts of St. Luke, 
we need not hesitate to recognise in them St. Paul's view, first, of the 
Suffering Victim, then of the Invisible Guide of the universal Church ; 
whatever may have been the immediate objects of the Gospel of St. 
John, we at once acknowledge that we there have the complete image 
of the Word made flesh, which the early Church naturally believed 
could have proceeded from none but the beloved disciple. Each has 
borne his part in the unfolding of the Divine economy. Peter, the 
Apostle of courageous and confident hope, Paul of faith, John of 
love; Peter, of power and action; Paul, of thought and wisdom; 
John, of feeling and of goodness; Peter clings to the recollections of 
the older world, that is passed or passing away: Paul plunges into 
the conflicts of the present: John, whether as prophet, evangelist, or 
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teacher, fixes his gaze on the invisible and the future: Peter gave to 
Christianity its first outward historical form; Paul its inward and 
spiritual freedom; John, that Divine end and object in which form 
and spirit harmonize.”—Pp. 4-6. 

Our space permits only two other extracts, taken from the 
discourses on St. Paul and St. John. 


** Never before or since have the Jew and Gentile so completely 
met in one single person,—not, as in Josephus and Philo, by mere 
imitation,—not, as in the Jews of later times, by the destruction of 
the older element,—but by an absolute though unconscious fusion of 
the two together; not founding a new system, but breathing a new 
spirit into that which already existed, and which only needed some 
such Divine impulse to call it into that fulness of life, which had 
been stunted only, not destroyed. Paul knew nothing, it may be, of 
those philosophers and historians with whom we are so familiar, nor 
can we expect to find in him the peculiar graces of Athenian genius ; 
yet it is in the dialectical skill of Aristotle, the impassioned appeals 
of Demosthenes, the complicated sentences of Thucydides, far more 
than in the language of Moses or Solomon or Isaiah, that the form 
and structure of his arguments finds its natural parallel. He had 
never studied, it may be, or, if he had, would hardly have discerned 
those finer feelings of humanity of which the germs existed in Greece 
and Rome, and have from them been preserved to modern Europe, 
but how remarkably are they exemplified in his own character ! 
What is that probing of the innermost recesses of the human heart 
and conscience,—so unlike the theocratic visions of the older pro- 
phets,—but the apostolical reflexion of the practical, individual, psy- 
chological spirit of the western philosophies? What is that inimitable 
union of self-respect with respect and deference to others which dis- 
tinguishes his more personal addresses to his converts, but the anti- 
cipation of that refined and polished courtesy wliich has been ever 
esteemed the peculiar product of European civilisation? What is 
that capacity for throwing himself into the position and feelings of 
others,—that becoming ‘all things to all men,’ which his enemies 
called worldly prudence,—that ‘ transferring of arguments’ to his 
own person, which lends such vigour to the Epistles’ to Rome and to 
Corinth,—that intense sympathy, in the strength of which, as has 
been truly said, he ‘ had a thousand friends, and loved each as his 
own soul, and seemed to live a thousand lives in them, and died a 
thousand deaths when he must quit them,’ which ‘ suffered when 
the weaker brother suffered,’ which would not allow him to ‘eat 
meat whilst the world standeth lest he make his brother to offend”— 
what was all this but the effect of God’s blessing on that boundless 
versatility of nature which had formed the especial mark of the Gre- 
cian mind for good and evil in all ages? what was it but the signifi- 
cant maxim of the Roman poet, ‘Homo sum, humani nihil a me 
alienum puto,’ transfigured for the first time in the heavenly radiance 
of truth and holiness?”—Pp. 167-169. 

“* It had been reserved for St. Paul to proclaim that the deepest 
principle in the heart of man was Faith ; it was reserved for St. John 
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to proclaim that the essential attribute of God is Love. It had been 
taught by the Old Testament that ‘ the beginning of wisdom was 
the fear of God ;’ it remained to be taught by the last Apostle of the 
New Testament that ‘the end of wisdom was the love of God.’ It 
had been taught of old time by Jew and by heathen, by Greek phi- 
losophy and Eastern religion, that the Divinity was well pleased with 
the sacrifices, the speculations, the tortures of man: it was to St. 
John that it was left to teach in all its fulness that the one sign of 
God’s children is ‘the love of the brethren.’ And as it is Love that 
pervades our whole conception of his teaching, so also it pervades our 
whole conception of his character. We see him—it surely is no un- 
warranted fancy—we see him declining with the declining century; 
every sense and faculty waxing feebler, but that one divinest faculty 
of all burning more and*more brightly ; we see it breathing through 
every look and gesture; the one animating principle of the atmos- 
phere in which he lives and moves: earth and heaven, the past, the 
present, and the future, alike echoing to him that dying strain of his 
latest words, ‘We love Him because He loved us.’ And when at 
last he disappears from our view in the last pages of the Sacred 
Volume, ecclesiastical tradition still lingers in the close: and in that 
touching story, not the less impressive because so familiar to us, we 
see the aged Apostle borne in the arms of his disciples into the Ephe- 
sian assembly, and there repeating over and over again the same say- 
ing, ‘ Little children, love one another;’ till, when asked why he 
said this and nothing else, he replied in those well-known words, fit 
indeed to be the farewell speech of the Beloved Disciple, ‘ Because 
this is our Lord’s command, and if you fulfil this, nothing else is 
needed.’ ’—Pp. 261-263. 

It is in the region thus occupied by Mr. Stanley, that we ex- 
pect most from the labours of the more highly educated clergy- 
men of the Church of England,—there being among them so 
many accomplished scholars, who have recently given themselves 
to the study of the Apostolic period. But as we have spoken our 
mind freely as to the part which our Scottish ministers may take 
in those deeper controversies which it seems now impossible to 
evade—so with equal freedom let us say—and with more peculiar 
reference to the clergymen of the Church of England, by whom 
such controversies are likely to be forced on us—that the facul- 
ties and accomplishments which constitute the critic and his- 
torian, are very different from those required to constitute a 
great master of doctrinal theology. It is not mere erudition 
nor the fascinating inspiration of genius—nor the faculty of fine 
thinking—nor the command of a subtle metaphysics, that qualify 
for that high office—something more and greater than all these 
must meet in him at whose feet we should be disposed to sit—at 
his bidding and under his guidance to remould the ancient for- 
mulas of our faith. It is possible that the old theology of Scot- 
land may need to undergo revision. It is likely that the truths, 
which our Scottish ancestors received in that form into which 
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they were cast by some of the profoundest thinkers of their age, 
if run afresh into the mould of intellects equally profound, but 
belonging to the present age, may take an altered shape. It is 
true, that the simplicity of the Christian faith did suffer many 
wrongs at the hands of the schoolmen of the Middle Ages, and 
the creed-makers of the period of the Reformation. But when 
we remember how natural it is for the human spirit after long 
compression in one direction, on bursting its shackles, to go off 
to an extreme in a direction exactly the opposite—the action and 
the re-action being equal, the after and impatient recoil as 
dangerous often as the former undue strain and pressure—it is 
surely not unreasonable that we should pause when any novel 
representation of Christian doctrine is presented to us, till we 
are satisfied that as much patient, profound, and comprehensive 
thought has been bestowed on its elaboration, as was bestowed 
by Leibnitz, and Edwards, and Augustin, and Calvin, on that 
which it is intended to set aside. And we should be all the 
more cautious if there were reason to suspect that it was 
not the form alone but the very substance of Christian doctrine 
that was altered—tbat the very foundations on which our 
faith in the Revelation of the Divine Will as given to us in 
the Sacred Scriptures were touched, and some of the most im- 
portant articles of our Christian creed wholly or partially emptied 
of their true and simple meaning. 

But we must not forget that it is with English sermons, and 
not with English theology, that we have to do. These sermons 
prove how largely the clergymen of the English Establishment 
have profited by, and how well they know how to use that 
liberty which recent years have purchased. And whatever 
differences of opinion may exist as to the manner in which 
that liberty has in some instances been exercised, or the ends 
to the accomplishment of which that exercise has been de- 
voted, who can read the sermons of Stanley, Jackson, Howson, 
Miller, Alford, Whately, Kingsley, Garbett, Hare, Melvill, Ro- 
bertson, M‘Neile, Stowell, Wilberforce, Cotton, Wordsworth, 
Girdleston, Benson, Maurice, Tait, Woodward, Hardwick, and 
Butler, without feeling that the Episcopal pulpit has put itself into 
direct cammunication with the cultivated intellect of England, 
and made itself one of the most active and influential motive 
powers of our age. 

But from the list now given, we must select, for more special 
notice, the name of one destined, if we mistake not, to take the 
highest place among writers of our English tongue—whose 
sermons, one volume of which has just issued from the press, 
we would recommend to our readers, not only for their force 
and subtlety of thought, brilliance of fancy and exuberant elo- 
quence of words, but for that spirit of love, that profound and 
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glowing devotion by which they are animated, and with which 
no one can come into sympathizing contact without feeling him- 
self elevated and refined. We know Professor Butler but in 
part. Too early for us and for his earthly fame and usefulness,* 
he was cut off in early manhood—a manhood rich in promise 
of the ripest fruits of genius, Few men ever brought to the 
service of the Christian ministry such a conjunction of needful 
qualities, and few sermons in our language exhibit the same rare 
combination of excellencies; imagery almost as rich as Taylor's ; 
oratory as vigorous often as South’s; judgment as sound as 
Barrow’s; a style as attractive but more copious, original, and 
forcible than Atterbury’s; piety as elevated as Howe’s, and a 
fervour as intense at times as Baxter’s. 

Mr. Butler’s are the sermons of a true poet—of one who, had 
he continued to cultivate the art, might have won for himself no 
second place among the poets of our day. His addictedness to 
rhyme displayed itself in early boyhood. While yet at college, 
his contributions to blackwood and to the Dublin University 
Magazine attracted considerable notice. On entering the minis- 
try, however, he formed and executed the resolution to write no 
more in verse. But he could not throw off nor restrain the 
faculty divine. It followed him to the pulpit; and in those 
sermons, it shews itself at work in its double office, creative 
as well as reproductive—lighting up the most striking features 
of some real, or sketching those of some imaginary scene. Take, 
for example, the description of our Lord’s advent, from a discourse 
preached for a benevolent institution :-— 


“Transcendent mystery! A God was to come among us. The 
heavenly portals open wide that he may issue forth, and millions of 
adoring angels accompany him as he leaves the skies. They dare 
not—they cannot—look upon that awful face; they know it only by 
the light it sheds, as with timid eyes they watch its far-off radiance, 
and hang upon the skirts of its glory. He touches the verge of earth, 
and they retire to their celestial home; but ere they vanished back 
their song was heard that night by the waking shepherds of Beth- 
lehem! And now he is among us! Arise and welcome him, O 
earth! bring forth all that thou hast of precious and wonderful to lay 
at his feet; crowns and sceptres and regal purple; the glory of the 
throne and the camp and the senate ; temples of incense, illuminated 
cities, and the shout of kneeling thousands. They are here; he has 
but to put forth his hands and all is his; but one majestic miracle and 
the world is paralyzed to subjection. Let ‘ the thunder of his power’ 
be but heard, and every nation and tongue shall do him homage ; 
East and West, the haughty Roman and the soft son of Asia; Scy- 
thian and African, yea, the far undiscovered lands, burst open by the 








* He died in 1648, in his 34th year. 
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flashing of his presence—all will struggle who shall be the deepest 
slave. But how is this? the offering is untouched, unheeded. The 
gorgeous vision slowly fades away. In its place arise a few bare hills 
dotted here and there with the mean abodes of penury; in the fore- 
ground a poor man more destitute than even they ;—he is weak and 
wayworn, exhausted with weariness and watchings, with hunger and 
thirst, with cold and nakedness; he pauses at one of those miserable 
dwellings, and some few faint words are heard; and then the sullen 
repulse; and the wanderer turns away with a groan, lifts his eyes to 
mark the gathering storm, and sighs as he resumes his path of pain, 
‘The fowls of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to 
lay his head.’ Mighty Lord, who wast thus rejected that we might 
live! teach us, teach us to understand and feel this mystery of woe! 
teach us to love what thou hast made thine own; to honour the 
misery which thou hast selected ; to look with respect and awe upon the 
Christian poverty whose sorrows whisper to us of thine!”—Pp. 359-60. 


Mr. Butler’s are the sermons of a subtile and practised metaphy- 
sician. No better evidence can be adduced of this than the fact, 
that, at the close of his academic career in the University of Dublin, 
a chair of Moral Philosophy was specially instituted in that Uni- 
versity that he might fill it. A course of lectures delivered by 
him in that chair on the History of Ancient Philosophy, is just 
issuing from the press, of which its editor, the Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge, has already told us, 
that “of the dialectic and physics of Plato, they are the only 
exposition at once full, accurate, and popular, with which I am 
acquainted ; being far more accurate than the French, and in- 
comparably more popular than the German treatises on these 
departments of the Platonic philosophy.” But Professor Butler, 
weil skilled in them as he was, was too wise and good a man 
to let his metaphysics have much to do with the lessons he gave 
from the pulpit—or rather his metaphysics were themselves too 
far-searching, went too deep into the foundations of all know- 
ledge to suffer such application. And we cannot but notice how 
frequently in these discourses evidence of this appears. Speak- 
ing of one great topic of the Christian faith, he says :— 


“Explain it to the utmost, and upon any system soever, we must 
come at length to something we cannot explain; and to see this 
clearly from the beginning, is the best security from fruitless, and 
irritating, and dangerous disputation. .... . If there be anything 
more than another in which the religious habits of our age are pecu- 
liarly defective, it isin the feeling of awe. We are not satisfied unless 
we have measured with the foot-rule of our understanding every side 
of every truth we profess; unless ‘our hands have handled of the 
word of life.’ The finger must have been in the print of the nails and 
the hand in the side, or we will not believe. We have (I fear it) too 
much of the spirit of the heathen victor who rushed into the Holy of 
Holies to discover what was there: too often (I fear yet more) like him 
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we return from our scrutiny, contemptuously assuming that there is 
nothing where we have seen nothing.” —Pp. 8, 53, 54. 

Again, in discoursing upon the Divine Word, he says :— 

“‘ By the wisdom of a God who works the interests of the universe 
on a scale of policy proportionately vast, we are placed here, brethren, 
in a position which it would be madness to deny, ts a very dark and 
mysterious one. Ie can have indeed very little knowledge of himself 
who can regard himself without wonder and curiosity. Around us is 
mystery, and within us is mystery; and there really is not a single 
branch of knowledge of which the most accomplished thinker may not 
say, as Paul said of the subject of his teaching, that it is the ‘ wisdom 
of God in a mystery.’ So limited are our faculties, that we cannot 
conclude the ultimate reason of any one thing we see; and our highest 
exercise of philosophy goes not beyond superficial analogies, and re- 
semblances, and consequences; but, to the full reason of nothing. ‘The 
unbeliever may chafe at the mysteries of faith; I beseech him but to 
remember the mysteries of reason.”—P. 292. 


Rising to a higher strain while dealing with that great lesson, 
the most prominent in all his ministry, the Christian’s mystical 
union with the Redeemer, he says :— 

“ All is mysterious, indeed; of course it is; who is he that will 
believe God made one with man, and have the union wrought 
without mystery? Children of the living God! ye walk in mystery. 
Your spiritual birth is a mystery, your fellowship with Christ is a 
mystery, your daily graces are a mystery, your triumphant death is a 
mystery, your resurrection to glory will be but the consummation of 
mystery. Mystery there must be wherever an infinite Creator and 
his finite creature embrace ; and it is, therefore, your glory that you 
are thus robed and shrouded in mystery. ‘Trust no one who would 
draw you forth from it: it is the awful shadow which eternity casts 
across time.” —Pp. 15, 16. 

Mr. Butler’s are the sermons of an accomplished scholar, whose 
powers of criticism, knowledge of the ancient tongues, and fami- 
liarity with German literature—if they were not such as to qua- 
lify him for minute verbal exegesis—were such as admirably to 
qualify him for the office of an interpreter, in the true sense of it, 
of the oracles of God. How did he understand the functions of 
that office—how has he endeavoured to discharge them? He 
had strong convictions upon this subject, to which he has given 
strong expression, not surely without some good reason, in a 
sermon which itself is strictly expository—devoted to bringing out, 
by a searching analysis of the context, the exact and full mean- 
ing of one of the most difficult texts in the Epistle to the Romans. 
In alluding to the sources of perplexity which interpreters of the 
Bible meet with or create, he says :— 

“ Among these sources of perplexity (as I am not now to think of 
enumerating and exposing them) there is one which is, perhaps, less 
observed than any other, and yet it would be hard to estimate ade- 
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quately how far it has really operated to obscure and entangle the 
revealed record. I mean the effort to insulate the word in separate 
oracles, and then to make it say in each of them more than it purposes, 
perhaps to say in all: to find (in something of the spirit of the old 
Hebrew critics) a separate mystery disconnected from all others in 
every phrase, and almost in every word. .... . Every visionary 
notion in religion boasts its text or two, and can boast no more; but 
its supporters hold the text or two so near their eyes that they hide 
the rest of the Bible.”—Pp. 118, 119. 


Mr. Butler’s are the sermons of an able and practised controver- 
sialist. In one of the great controversies of his age and country, 
he had an interest of a special kind. His father was a Protes- 
tant—his mother a Roman Catholic. The latter had her son 
educated at first in her own faith. In early life his sensitive 
conscience awoke. In acute distress of mind, a distress not aris- 
ing from doubts as to his religion, but from intense earnestness 
as to his own moral state, he sought the aid of his confessor, and 
had all his painful anxieties thrown coldly back upon him, treated 
as illusory. He was led by this to inquire, and inquiry ended in 
an intelligent conviction of the errors of the Church of Rome. In 
after life he gave renewed attention to a subject which had thus a 
double claim upon his regard, and he has supplied us with one of 
the ablest refutaticns of Romanism in its latest and most refined 
form, in his “ Letters on Romanism, in reply to Mr. Newman’s 
Essay on Development.” On the other hand, the position of 
the parishes which he served as a clergyman, which lay in the 
north of Ireland, threw him into frequent contact with the Pres- 
byterian ministers of that province, forced on him the consi- 
deration of his principles as an Episcopalian, and led to the 
publication of a sermon preached at a visitation of his dio- 
cese, on “ Primitive Church Principles not inconsistent with 
Universal Christian Sympathy,”—one of the ablest certainly of 
all his writings, a master-piece of argument closely and consecu- 
tively sustained. But we confess ourselves unconvinced—are 
ready even to believe that further inquiry into the actual exter- 
nal organization of the Apostolic Church—with such lights to 
help him as many recent writers of his own Church, such as Mr. 
Stanley and Mr. Howson could have supplied—would have guided 
one so eminently candid not to a more charitable, (that was not 
needed,) but to a more comprehensive conclusion. But with all 
this accurate acquaintance with the grounds of difference exist- 
isting between different branches of the Church of Christ, how 
does Professor Butler deal with them in these discourses? They 
are seldom alluded to—they are never pressed into prominence. 
When the occasion fitly calls for it, he does not hesitate to give 
clear and unambiguous expression to his convictions: an ex- 
pression donbly weighty, that it evidently comes from one who 
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has thoroughly investigated the subject on which he speaks, and 
that it is unaccompanied by any sectarian exaggeration of 
thought or vehemence of utterance. But of controversy, pro- 
perly so called, there is little in these sermons, none in those 
addressed to an ordinary congregation. It was in another spirit, 
and for a different object, he spoke from the pulpit to his fellow- 
men, 


“‘ These are days,” he says, and occurring in the first discourse, we 
catch in it the key-note of the whole volume, “ of harsh disputings, 
days when men are very bitter to each other for the love of God; I 
know not how others feel; but it seems to me as if,—could a man 
once thoroughly realize to himself the depth of this union with the 
infinite purity of Christ, could he once realize the heaven that is in 
him when Christ is there, could he gaze, not to question and criticise, 
but in humble adoring joy, upon the face of the risen Jesus, and there 
but once behold his own ‘acceptance in the Beloved ;—all difficulties 
were dissolved in that blessed vision, every doubt would be forgotten 
in the fulness of its glory! Fix soul and spirit steadily upon the one- 
ness of the Son of God with the forgiven and adopted sons of men, 
and all the littleness of proud restless disputation will disappear from 
the view, consumed in the blaze of that transcendent thought.”—P. 14. 


Again, these are the sermons of a profound theologian; nor 
does he leave us in the slightest uncertainty as to his doctrinal 
beliefs. Again and again, in every aspect of it, the mystery of 
the Trinity is displayed to the eye of faith, No mist appears 
hanging over the sacrifice and satisfaction of the Redeemer, 
as the foundation of the sinner’s hopes. That we have pardon, 
acceptance, eternal life, all and alone in Christ, is the one great 
prevailing theme upon which, above all others, Professor Butler 
delights to dwell. 

“ What then,” he asks, “is that great and fundamental thought 
which, if any other, involves in it the fulness of the Gospel; on which 
all the breadth and fulness of divine glory rests reflected; which suf- 
fices to all who would be humbly happy, while it presents unfathomed 
mystery to all who would dare be more? What but this—that as 
the basis of all knowledge of God is contained in the revelation of his 
threefold unity ;—so the root of all Christian Faith as to God’s Work 
in Man is in the parallel and not less wondrous truth, that we are 
called to be One with Him. ..... Christ reappears in all; for all 
the New Testament theology is but different perspective views of the 
one unchangeable object—the gift of Jesus Christ; seen in one direc- 
tion it is Pardon, seen in another it is Holiness, seen in another it is 
Glory. Ile justifies as Christ crucified and risen without us; he 
sanctifies as Christ crucified and risen within us; he glorifies in virtue 
of both, as Christ enthroned in the fulness of consummate power, and 
at length ‘subduing al/ things unto himself.’ Feel and know this as 
it ought to be felt and known; and you may leave the rest to the 
schools.” —Pp. 6, 13, 14. 
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These schools do not seem to have had much favour in his 
sight. He had no great faith in them. He had great fears 
about the presentation of Divine truth in a dry, abstract, dog- 
matic form. Having traced the progress of our knowledge to its 
reaching the perception of God in Christ, he thus proceeds :— 

“Farther than this I will not ask you to follow. The angels who 
veil their faces before the throne may take up the history! It is for 
them to say, whether there be stages of knowledge that rise above this 
adoring perception of Christ as the true Image of Divine Holiness in 
the Temple of the Heart. It is for them to tell whether their hearts, 
animated by a yet more ardent flame of love, have lighted their ap- 
prehensions to a yet more perfect intelligence of God; whether, as 
they have knelt before the throne in ecstasy of adoration, a ray hath 
ever broken forth from the mystic cloud that encompasses the God- 
head, revealing secrets of the Divine Nature beyond the apprehension 
of man, and inflaming all heaven with a glow of wonder and delight 
too powerful for human frames to bear... But no,—we will not disturb 
their repose of joy with our questionings! We can afford to tarry,— 
can we not? The time shall come when WE too shall ‘ sit at the feet’ 
of God, pupils in this heavenly school of happiness! Yes! the time 
shall come when he who willed to be glorified in the human nature 
will set us on a level with the angelic. ‘ Father,’ said the Divine 
Sufferer, as he closed that dying prayer of his last evening, ‘I will 
that they also whom thou hast given me, be with me where I am; 
that they may behold my glory which thou hast given me!’ (John 
xvii, 24.) Oh, brethren! spirits for whom he died! it is by gazing 
on that glory here (‘as through a glass,’) you will be fitted on that 
day to behold it in the reality! Study his perfection! Gaze on it till 
it fascinates you into its likeness! Yeu,—‘ be perfect as your Father 
who is in heaven is perfect!’ Feel and know that the only way to 
feel and know Christ is, to be Christ-like! Be assured that every 
step you rise in inward holiness you are obtaining a nearer vision of 
that God who is holiness itself; and that no other organ than purity 
of heart can ever behold him. Burst, therefore, the shackles of a 
mere dogmatical religion, a theology of phrases and periods! Can 
you be saved by a proposition in Euclid? Believe me, you can just 
as well be saved by a proposition in theology! Creeds are valuable 
only when our hearts say them! Love God, and love each other as 
the children of God; and the God of love will teach you divinity !” 
—Pp. 176, 177. 

But the chief and crowning excellence of these sermons is, 
that they are imbued with such a deep devotion; breathe such 
a spirit of love; abound in such direct and earnest appeals. 
It is under great disadvantages that they now see the light, 
edited as they are from the author’s MSS., written in a hand 
difficult to decipher, and often incomplete. The first volume 
that was published contained those most fully and distinctly 
written, among which were those preached before the University 
of Dublin. We are not sure but that in some respects we like 
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this second volume better. We see the author in his plainer 
attire; as he appeared to less select audiences; as he spoke 
when he could speak freely. We thus see and hear more of 
him as a man—and he is one of those to see and hear the more of 
whom, is to love and admire the more. It says much, too, in 
favour of the natural force of his genius, that it never breaks 
forth more beautifully than in those bursts of warm and ten- 
der feeling, which, had their author lived, in rendering more 
fit to meet the public, he might perhaps have stripped of some 
of their chief attractions. Let one of these be our last extract :— 

“ Am I intelligible to your hearts? Do you understand me when 
I speak thus of the Christian’s progress to God,—or rather perhaps I 
might say,—of that telescope of love by which he brings the light of 
God nearer and brighter to his soul? I do not ask you to agree with 
my reasonings:—God knows I state them with humility and a deep 
sense how feeble is the grasp that the creature of an hour can lay 
upon the purposes or the processes of an Infinite Providence. But I 
do ask you to understand the feelings and the experience to which I 
am appealing. Be with me in the fact, whatever becomes of the 
argument. .... . Ah brethren! if your closets have no account 
to give of rising contemplations, and quickening feelings, and those 
blessed visions which the ‘ pure in heart’ are promised,—if every- 
thing which tells of the neighbourhood of God is to your hearts,—as 
perhaps at this moment when I speak of it,—a strange, mystical, 
extravagant rhapsody,—ow will you bear the blaze of his real and 
actual presence, that blaze which either glorifies the soul with its light, 
or scorches and withers it for all eternity ! 

“‘ Here then is the point. Is there one among you who has felt the 
first celestial breathings of the life of God but felt no more,—an infant 
in the faith? Oh, my brother and friend! do you then feel no ambition 
to escape this poor and feeble childhood? to be no longer a minor in 
holiness? to ‘come of age’ and assume the full rights and privileges 
of the heavenly citizen? Now that God’s grace has made a rent in 
the barrier between you and him, can you not catch a glimpse of the 
glorious scene beyond; or will you stand for ever at the gates of para- 
dise? ‘Forever!’ Alas, you cannot stand there forever! Day 
treads on day, Sabbath on Sabbath, month on month, year on year ; 
and if your deathbed finds you the same weakling ‘ child’ that this 
Sabbath morn sees you, can you expect to be the ‘ perfect man’ of 
eternal life? And is there a drop of more exquisite bitterness in the 
cup of everlasting perdition, than the knowledge how near you shall 
have been to the happiness you have lost? What specires, in all its 
populace of devils, has hell itself more horrible than the recollections 
of warnings given in vain, opportunities possessed in vain, exhorta- 
tions heard to be talked of and forgotten? May God avert it! but 
we dare not disguise the truth,—is it too much to say that at this very 
hour, and in this very place, there may be those,—and they not the 
worst of my listeners,—who will one terrible day remember this morn- 
ing’s discourse, and weep bitter tears at the thought that, humble and 
feeble as was the minister, his words at least were true! But I pause. 
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Perhaps I have too daringly raised the shroud that envelopes terrors 
which it shocks to name. Pardon me, beloved brethren! pardon me, 
when you know that every word which I speak to you I feel to be 
still more awfully applicable to myself and my brother-ministers, who, 
offering ourselves as instructors, are guilty with a tenfold guilt if we 
forget our own lessons.”—Pp. 93-95. 


Professor Butler was an Irishman, and as it was long, we be- 
lieve, the practice in Dublin to select some of the most eloquent 
clergymen of the Irish Establishment, to preach the annual 
sermons on behalf of the different charities of that city, he was 
often called to discharge that duty. Many of the discourses now 
published appear to have been preached on such occasions. In the 
appeals which these contain, we can trace the presence of that 
vivid play of fancy, and extreme fervour of emotion, by which his 
countrymen are characterized. But what a striking difference 
between these sermons, rich in all the attributes of intellect, and 
breathing the profoundest piety, and the discourses of Kirwan de- 
livered upon like occasions—consisting, as the latter did, of mere 
addresses to the feelings, often touching enough, and delivered, 
as we are told, with such oratorical effect as to have stirred up 
at the moment of their delivery a very tumult of emotion, and 
yet but feebly charged with thought, and with but little in them, 
either of the doctrines or of the sublime devotion of the Christian 
faith. They were unfitted to make any permanent impression, 
and we read them now not without surprise that they produced 
even the impression which we know they did. If we may take 
the two preachers as types of the two periods in which they 
lived, what a progress does it mark in all that can give it 
weight and dignity, in the ministry of the Irish Establishment ! 
That ministry stands now on a level with that either of Scotland 
or England, if it do not in some points excel both. Let us 
hope that the increased intellectual and religious, as well as 
social intercourse, between the three kingdoms, may tell with 
benefit upon the preachers of all the three: the Scotchman, re- 
membering that men have hearts as well as heads, borrowing 
from the ‘Englishman a portion of his manly simplicity and 
directness of address, from the Irishman something of his liveli- 
ness and warmth ; the Englishman, remembering “that the best 
security of piety is soundness in the faith, bestowi ing more atten- 
tion, with the Scotchman, on the doctrinal foundation that he 
lays, and suffering the grave decorum of the pulpit to admit a 
larger tincture of Irish” freedom; the Irishman, remembering 
that the main avenue to the conscience is through the intellect, 
putting his exuberant fancy under the restraint of a sound and 
well-trained judgment, and moving the feelings by a more 
powerful instrument than that which but agitates the surface, 
and leaves the depths of the spirit unreached., 
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Art. VIII.-—1. The Hotel Guide. 
2. Bradshaw's Railway Guide. 
3. The Times Newspaper. November 3, 1855. 


THERE are men in the generation now passing away, able 
and not unwilling to declare that they have “ never slept out of 
their own beds in their lives.” With all respect for the domestic 
virtues and for every kind of constancy, we confess our inability 
to appreciate the spirit of the boast. But heroism of this order 
is now fast becoming an affair of the past. The great marvel of 
the nineteenth century, if it has not made us all “ acquainted with 
strange bed-fellows,” has made us acquainted with strange beds. 
The increased facility of travelling not only in our own but in 
foreign countries, by tempting men away from their private 
houses, has rendered the subject of public houses one of in- 
creased and increasing importance. We are every year taking 
more interest in it—thinking more about it—saying more about 
it—writing more about it. Having learnt to travel, our care is 
to travel comfortably. We have no taste for bivouacing, The 
majority of us are very Sybarites, and our first question when 
we think of turning our backs upon home, is, whether there are 
“ any good hotels” on the road. 

The last word which we have written is hardly the right one. 
The “line” has almost supplanted the “road.” With a feeling 
of tender regret we record the fact that the old road-side hostel- 
ries are nearly extinct. The “ through” point-to-point rectilinear 
traffic has converted them into mere relics, To the rising gene- 
ration it is scarcely less strange to hear that their sires or “their 
grandsires, when they took post from London for the north in 
the afternoon, dined and slept the first night at Barnet, than to 
read of those strange barbarisms recorded in Mr. Macaulay’s 
third chapter. The “ Green Man” and the “ Red Lion” know 
nothing of travellers. Mr. Newman’s countless post-boys have 
gone—where, it is impossible to conjecture ; and the passages of 
good Mr. Bryant’s house echo only with the footsteps of his own 
comely family. It is not every landlord that can fill his home 
with such pleasant guests. Changed altogether is the character 
of these fine old posting-houses, which once boasted of sending out 
from their yards incredible numbers of “ pairs” inaday. Those 
of which we have spoken are condemned now to the chance 
visits of cockney holiday-makers, and reduced to the condition 
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of suburban tea-gardens. Following the road into more northern 
latitudes, we see that even this degrading alternative is denied 
to the old posting-houses. In some places they are falling into 
visible decay—tenantless, dilapidated, the very sign-boards gone 
from the frames in which they swung—the eyeless sockets of a 
mouldy skull, the whole thing a ghastly skeleton. In others, 
where the landlord has been a man of substance, with land and 
capital, he has gradually vegetated into the condition of a farmer, 
harnessing his post-horses into ploughs and harrows, turning the 
old hostelry into a capacious farm-house, still taking out his 
license, more for habit’s sake than aught else, and serving cus- 
tomers almost as a favour. Haply it will be found that some 
part of the spacious tenement is given up to the accommodation 
of the parish curate, or some other lodger, who is housed and 
boarded there more liberally, and yet more economically than in 
any dwelling of his own, It is now only dim tradition that the 
house made up its forty beds, and that oft-times they were all 
occupied by the élite of the land. The spacious court-yard, 
once alive with travelling carriages, is now overrun with weeds ; 
there is grass growing in the streets ; and at all times of the day, 
children may disport themselves in front of the inn, without a 
fear of being run over by post-chaise, or stage-coach, or my 
lord’s chariot-and-four. 

Such, indeed, is the state of things, along what were once the 
great high roads—that a stranger sent on a mission for the first 
time, say from London to York, and condemned to travel in 
wheel-carriages, would be forced upon the conviction, that either 
the English have ceased to be a migratory people, or that the 
country is in a state of melancholy decay. He needs to be made 
clearly to comprehend the diversion of the stream of traffic into 
a totally new channel, before he can read, with any intelligence, 
the history of decline and fall which everywhere stares him in 
the face. In spite of all these ruined hostelries, there are more 
and better houses of entertainment in all quarters of Great 
Britain than ever. But they must be sought for in other places 
—not very remote, perhaps, from the old, but upon new lines of 
thoroughfare. The establishment and extension of railway com- 
munication has caused a continual change in the great halting- 
places, or resting-points, of travellers, There are two suggestive 
words, unknown to our fathers, ever in the mouths of the ex- 
cursionists of the present day. The one is Terminus; the other 
is Junction. To be situated, on a line of railway, at one or other 
of these, is to be in the best geographical position for a house of 
entertainment. But the terminus of one year is not the termi- 
nus of the next. The fatal word ewtension may give a death- 
blow to the hopes of a flourishing town, and put a prosperous 
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hotel-keeper in the Gazette. The railway runs past him, and 
he is ruined. 

Take, for example, the case of Exeter, Ten or twelve years 
ago it was the extreme point of the Great Western Railway. 
From all parts of South and North Devon, stage-coaches with 
full complements of travellers were rattling in “and out of the 
city at all times of the day. There was a brisker coaching busi- 
ness than before the Railway was built. The Rail had greatly 
increased the traffic, and Exeter was the centre at which all its 
confluent streams met together, It was almost a necessity in 
those days, to eat, drink, and sleep at the New London, the Old 
London, or some other of its hotels. But the South Devon 
Railway was laid down, and amidst the alternate hopes and 
fears of the people of Exeter, it was prosecuted, in spite of great 
engineering difficulties to its completion. It now stretches to 
Ply mouth. ‘Travellers who once halted at Exeter flash through 

; the coaching business is nearly extinct, and the hotels are 
ne nigh deserted. There is another extension, too, to Barn- 
staple, which has completed the ruin of the place. 

Thus, one after another, the “ old-established houses,” whose 
names have been familiar to us from our very boyhood, are fast 
falling into decay, and the entire hotel system of Great Britain 
is undergoing a mighty revolution. It would be easy to mul- 
tiply examples of the decadence of which we speak. Who has 
not heard of the once famous York House Hotel at Bath? 
There is not a family of any eminence—scarcely a family of any 
respectability in the south of England whose members have not 
slept beneath its roof. It stands, as once it stood ; but one half 
of it has been converted into the Post-Oflice, whilst for the other 
moiety slack business remains. Lath, it is true, has been shorn 
of its pristine glories, and it may be said that the hotel has only 
followed the general decline of the place. The German watering 
places have made ts turn our backs upon the baths of England. 
But what were all the Badens, and Wiesbadens, and Baden- 
Badens to us, until steam enabled us to approach them? Bath 
may have “ gone out of fashion,” but the causes of the decay of 
such an hotel as the York House may be found in circumstances 
unconnected with the diminution of season visitors, who never 
were the best patrons of our inns. ‘The diversion of the stream 
of traffic which flows through Bath, but at a goodly distance 
from the York House, would be quite sufficient to account 
for the change. In former days the traveller was set down 
at the door of the York House, and, in all probability could 
not go further till next day if he would. A man, after a 
long journey in a mail-coach, where, as Mr. Dickens truly says, 
“his legs are in the way, and his corns an aggravation ;” is 
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in a condition of mind and body to avail himself of the comforts 
of an hotel. But in these days a man finds himself at Bath 
almost before he has read through his newspaper. It is a small 
matter to ge on to Bristol, Taunton, Exeter, or even Plymouth. 
Who makes two days’ railw ay-journey of what he can accomplish 
in one? Even in the best appointed of stage-coaches—the old 
“ Quicksilver mail,” of which people used to say that they would 
trouble a rail-road to beat that, for it did its eleven miles an hour 
—it was a very serious penalty to travel from London to Ply- 
mouth at a stretch. But now a man may leave London any day 
after business hours, and sup on the banks of the Exe, the Teign, 
or the Tamar, without even so much as a cramp or a crick. He 
has no need to try the quality of the hotels on the road. A 
sandwich or a biscuit at Swindon is all the refreshment he re- 
quires ; and that may be counted rather among the luxuries than 
the necessities of travel. 

The history of the Great Western road is the history also of the 
Great Northern, or any other. We book from point to point, 
take our seats in the railway carriage, and, in all probability, do 
not open our purses again until we are at our journey’s end. 
This kind of through traffic is not even bounded or intercepted 
by the ocean. You may buy a ticket, or a little book of tickets 
at London Bridge, which will carry you all the way to Cologne ; 
and you have no need to make a single inquiry about an hotel 
until you get there. So Ostend or Calais suffers. There is no 
waiting for trechshuyts, or diligences, or post-horses, The train 
is ready to whirl you onward as soon as you have cleared the 
custom-house. You trouble yourself not at all about bed or 
board until you find yourself at the Belle Vue or the Hotel Disch. 
The station buffets supply you with all sorts of odd breakfasts at 
all sorts of odd hours ; and you find yourself on the banks of the 
Rhine before the Englishman’s ordinary dinner-hour, a little 
burnt, dusty, and eye-sore ; but thoroughly glad that you have 
accomplished so much, having run through three kingdoms and 
penetrated into a fourth, without crossing the threshold of an 
hotel. 

Regarding only these aspects of modern travel, it will be 
apparent that there is a diminished necessity, in these days, for 
houses of public entertainment. But the very circumstances 
which mar the hotel trade, make it, and the gain on the whole 
is greater than the loss. The difference mainly is, that in these 
days, it is the pleasure traffic not the business traffic, that fills 
our hotels. It is choice not necessity that keeps us out of our 
own beds. Not many years ago, every member of Parliament, 
peer or commoner—every country-gentlem an with a house in 
town—every wealthy merchant with a seat in the country, 
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(excepting only those who resided in the home counties,) made 
at least two laborious land-journeys in the course of the year, 
and was entertained at divers hotels on his way from London to 
the country, or the reverse. Now he may go to York or Car- 
lisle, or to Edinburgh or Glasgow, with only a paper of sand- 
wiches in his pocket. What an elaborate affair the annual 
migration of a family of rank used to be some thirty years ago! 
What provision for the journey had to be made; what post- 
horses and hotel accommodation to be bespoke. Many the boni- 
face on the great thoroughfares, who could calculate almost to a 
day when his horses and his rooms would be required for the 
family of my Lord Longacre or Sir Thomas Townley. All 
that kind of trade is gone. Gone, too, in a great degree, from 
the hotels is the custom of professional men. A lawyer runs 
down some morning to see a client or interrogate a witness a 
hundred miles off; and next morning takes his accustomed seat 
in his office. A week’s business is now a day’s, to the great 
detriment of the hotels. Commercial travellers, too, flit from 
town to town with a rapidity unknown in those old days, when 
their horses were as familiar guests as themselves. Gone now, 
from most of the great commercial inns, are the glories of the 
travellers’ room. The race of bagmen is wellnigh extinct. They 
were a class of men sui generis, and excellent customers to the 
hotels they frequented. They were constant in their visits— 
lived well, paid well, and were always served well. What a 
genial, hearty set of men they were; what an amount of local 
information they carried about with them! With the limited 
means of locomotion they possessed, the area of their business 
was necessarily contracted, and they knew, therefore, every inch 
of the ground, They pass over hundreds of miles now, instead 
of tens. Business is transacted, but in a different way.* The 
travellers’ room exists in many places, but it is nowhere what it 
was. That phase of hotel life has gone with the humours of 
the road, 

It would be easy to speak of other ways in which the common 
business of life, which once brought custom to our houses of 
entertainment, no longer operates to the same extent in the old 
direction. But the pleasure-traffic, as we have said, has in- 
creased and is increasing. Every year sees a larger number of 
tourists wandering about the world in search of recreation. 
Every year sees a larger number of people seeking accommoda- 
tion in strange houses, and asking what they can have for 





* The railroads have to some extent obviated the necessity of employing com- 
mercial travellers at all. Principals are now able to transact business for them- 
selves, incurring comparatively little injury to their trade by absence from home. 
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dinner. The roadside hotels, as we have shewn, have perished. 
Instead of them we have two large and important classes of 
public-houses, both born of the rail—Railway Hotels and Plea- 
sure Hotels; the former for the accommodation of travellers, the 
latter of sight-seers. The railway hotel is every year becoming 
a more important item in the economy of travel. ‘The advan- 
tages of proximity to the station are becoming more and more 
understood by proprietors, and appreciated by the public. 
Ceteris paribus, the nearest will always carry off the custom. 
Nay, a considerable margin of difference in the interior attrac- 
tions of two hotels may be allowed, and yet the advantages of 
situation will more than counterbalance the other disadvantages 
which appear in the account. It is great comfort to the railway- 
traveller, who reaches a given station late at night, or perhaps 
very early in the morning, to know that he has only to step from 
the platform into a well-lighted, well-warmed, comfortable hotel, 
whither his luggage will be conveyed by the porters of the house, 
and everything for his entertainment be found as ready as if the 
proprietor had been looking out all day for his especial arrival. 
It is equally consoling to think, on rising in the morning for the 
prosecution of your journey, whether you be going onwards or 
homewards, that you step from the hotel on to the platform, and 
that the porters of the former will take care that you and your 
luggage are safely bestowed at the proper time in the proper 
place. In either case, whether arriving or departing, you are at 
no trouble and no expense. You have not to scramble for a 
cab, or manceuvre for a station-fly, or to waste your time in 
waiting for one or the other. You are not concerned about the 
transfer of your luggage, or driven to additional countings of 
packages, or further disbursements for carriage hire and porterage 
at ‘the end or the beginning of your journey. You have not to 
disturb yourself about the weather, if it rains or snows. You 
proceed, unconscious of the elements, from a warm carriage to a 
warm room, and you may find yourself sitting at dinner before 
you are altogether sensible of the change. 

These station-hotels, indeed, are among the luxuries of modern 
travel. Some of them, too, apart from their situation, are among 
the very best in the country. In the north, we may cite, by 
way of illustration, the Counties Hotel at Carlisle, and the 
Station Hotel at York; and another at Hull, not inferior to 
these. In the south, the Lord Warden Hotel at Dover, and the 
Great Western Hotel at Paddington, are excellent examples of 
what such establishments ought to be. We have little doubt, 
that in all the principal towns of the kingdom, where the station 
is not in some hopelessly inconvenient part of it, first-class hotels 
attached to the railway buildings will spring up in due course of 
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time ; and that wherever we go, instead of being driven as of old, 
with a smacking of whips, and a rattling of wheels into an inn 
yard, we may be shot, as it were, through an archway, or up a 
flight of steps into a radiant coffee-room, or a comfortable bed- 
chamber, a few seconds after the time indicated in Bradshaw’s 
Guide. Asa railway makes traffic, so such hotels as these make 
guests. The knowledge that there is good accommodation, 
obtainable at a given place with no trouble, induces many a man 
to halt at places which he would pass through, if he thought 
that he would be compelled, on his arrival at the station, to go 
forth in search of a comfortable hotel. 

The principal customers of this description of house are mere 
birds of passage. ‘Their sojourn generally is brief. They are 
there to-day and gone to-morrow. In what we have called the 
pleasure hotels the case is different. The facility of travel and 
the consequent increase of tourists has caused a demand for ac- 
commodation in all places where there is “ anything to be seen,” 
to which ample response has been made. ‘The supply, indeed, 
is sometimes in excess of the demand, and competition has brought 
ruin. All the “show places” of the country have necessarily 
large hotels, which, during certain months of the year, may be 
crowded to excess, and during all the rest quite empty. In 
the latter part of summer, and the early part of autumn, a rich 
harvest is made, The ground lies fallow during the other nine 
months of the year. Most of these hotels, at the Lakes and simi- 
lar places of resort, are comparatively modern—children, as it 
were, of the rail. It is hardiy possible that they should be 
model establishments. The very nature of the case prevents it. 
This fitful spasmodic kind of custom is not favourable to the 
maintenance either of good accommodation or moderate charges, 
Overcrowding and overcharging are the natural results, We 
hardly see how they are to be helped. 

Complaints upon this score are loud and frequent. We do 
not quite see that they are reasonable. It certainly is not rea- 
sonable to expect the proprietor of an hotel to keep his house 
open for twelve months, though he has customers only for three, 
and to charge each individual guest in the height of the season 
as though all the months were the same and the house contin- 
ually crowded. His guests must pay for not coming oftener— 
for the time when they are absent as well as the time when they 
are present, The tax is one that falls principally upon the plea- 
sure-seeker—a tax upon the luxury, not the necessity of travel. 
We scarcely think, indeed, that the whole question of hotel 
charges is fairly considered. That a reform in this direction 
has long been needed we admit; and there are even now symp- 
toms that it has not been called for in vain. But it has become 
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common to contrast foreign hotels with our own in a manner 
very injurious to the latter. The continental hotel system is 
widely different from our own, because the habits of the people 
are different. The continental hotel-keeper has always a num- 
ber of resident customers. He depends greatly, but not wholly, 
upon travellers and tourists. At all times of the year there is 
business going on in his house. His table @hdte is never desert- 
ed. He has probably a café and a restaurant attached to his 
hotel. He draws enough even in the slack season to enable him 
to keep his house open without loss, In England we only 
enter an hotel in strange places far away from home. Such 
houses of entertainment have no place in the thoughts and con- 
cerns of our every-day life. Our men (we are speaking now 
of the higher classes) have, for the most part, their club-houses, 
and our women have their homes. We shall speak more fully 
in another place of the nationalities of the question. We allude 
to them now only with reference to the subject of hotel charges, 
the extravagance of which, in many places, results from the ne- 
cessity of making the proceeds of three or four months meet the 
disbursements of the whole year. People, when they calculate 
what these charges ought to be, seldom bear in mind, that dur- 
ing a great part of the year the profits of the house cannot 
possibly cover its expenses. 

The matter is, indeed, not fairly one of ordinary calculation. 
It is easy to say that a penny roll costs a penny; that eggs are 
a shilling or eighteenpence a dozen, and tea 4s. 6d. a pound. 
It is easy to compute that the breakfast for which we pay two 
shillings costs the landlord only a fourth of the amount. But it 
is no small advantage to the consumer to get everything he 
wants at a moment’s notice, and no small loss to the supplier to 
have everything continually ready. We must take into con- 
sideration the quantity of perishable commodities which it is 
necessary to keep on hand to fulfil at all the conditions of an 
hetel. Nor is it a small matter, either to the party who fur- 
nishes, or the party who enjoys the breakfast, that all the appli- 
ances of rich plate and fine linen are there to give grace to the 
meal; that the consumer sits in a handsome room, lounging 
over the morning paper as long as he likes; that he receives his 
letters and his visitors under the landlord’s roof, and that, (as- 
suming him to be a coffee-room guest,) he lives in a handsomely 
furnished salon altogether free of expense. 

The expense of private apartments at all hotels, whether in 
England or the Continent, is heavy ; and English families have 
long felt the tax as one of the most serious evils of home travel. 
The common charge for a bed-room and sitting-room is from 
twelve shillings to a guinea a day. And it used always to be con- 
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sidered essential to the respectability of a lady traveller that she 
should occupy private apartments. Indeed, under no other cir- 
cumstances could a lady travel at all. But something of this 
exclusiveness has recently been rubbed off. We have learnt 
something from our Continental neighbours. We have not yet 
learnt to live in our bed-rooms,—we have not yet introduced 
into our hotels those large rooms, with little beds, furnished also 
as sitting-rooms, in which in Germany and elsewhere we con- 
sider it no discredit to receive our friends. We have not yet 
introduced the table-d'héte system into our first-class hotels. 
But we have introduced into a few of them what are called 
* Ladies’ Coffee-rooms.” There are several first-class hotels, 
in which the expenses of residence are much lightened by 
the opening of these public rooms, in which a man may dine 
with his wife and daughter, and sit there when not at meals, 
without extra charge for accommodation. Such rooms are a 
convenience even to those who have private apartments in the 
house, and many resort to them in order that they may keep 
their sitting-room free from the perfume of dinner. We have 
no doubt that these family coffee-rooms will every year be more 
commonly used, and we think it probable that they will lead in 
time to the institution of tables-@hdte. We seem all of us per- 
fectly to understand the advantages of association in gastronomic, 
as in other affairs. At the Clubs, you may see every day three 
or four members throwing their dinners into a common stock, 
and so really dining well, (if diversity of dishes constitutes a good 
dinner, ) at a comparatively trifling cost. ‘This is the table-d’héte 
system—and yet tables-dhote have never yet thriven amongst 
us. The coffee-room carries everything before it. Go into the 
coffee-room of an hotel, between six and seven o’clock, and the 
chances are, that you may see the eternal fried sole, and the 
everlasting rump steak, before a majority of the number. Let 
all their several four shillings be thrown into a common fund, 
and what an excellent dinner it will purchase. But still we 
cling, with a constancy almost heroic, to the greasy sole and the 
tough steak, and pay our four shillings for the meal, as loyally 
as though it were a national institution. 

At almost every table-d’héte on the Continent, may be seen a 
large number of English people, of both sexes, greatly enjoying 
the multitudinous dishes, and the gregarious meal. They are 
not ashamed of eating in company, and they are by no means 
above the pure animal enjoyment of a long series of strange 
courses, They talk, at first perhaps, apologetically, about the 
custom of the country, the advantage of seeing foreign manners, 
and they pretend to gratify an appetite only for knowledge, 
when they taste this or that national dish. But they soon leave 
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off all pretences and all excuses. They do it because they like 
it—because they get an excellent dinner at a low price, which 
they could not in their own rooms, and because it is extremely 
amusing to see a variety of strangers, of inany nations, eating 
together at the same board. Why, then, have we nothing of the 
kind in England, except in hotels given up wholly to foreigners, 
beyond the market ordinaries, which are held in some country 
towns ; and the house-dinners at the large boarding-house hotels 
at Harrogate, Buxton, &c., where peopie once went to drink 
the waters in days, when a journey to one or the other 
was a far greater undertaking than one, in these days, to Kiss- 
engen or Wiesbaden? Is the absence or the failure of effort in 
this direction, whichsoever it may be, to be attributed to the 
general exclusiveness and unsociability of the national character, 
or to a dislike of the restraint imposed by the necessity of dining 
at a fixed hour? It might seem that the latter impediment 
would exist on the Continent no less than in Great Britain. 
But such is not the case. Except in the show-places of which 
we have spoken, few of our English hotels rely on the pleasure- 
traffic of the country ; and men travelling on business are not 
sufficiently masters of their own time either to dine at a fixed 
hour, or to tolerate the length of the table-d’héte dinner. The 
Englishman on the Continent “ does” the hotels, as he “ does” 
the cathedrals or the casinos, Having nothing particular to do 
but to amuse himself, he may afford to spend a couple of hours 
in what he persuades himself, perhaps, is the study of character, 
but in reality, is eating and drinking. In England, under the 
present system, a man at an hotel has generally some business to 
do; he must sit down when it is convenient to him, and rise when 
it is convenient to him. He likes to read the paper or to write 
his-letters, or make memoranda between his sole and his steak, 
and between his steak and his cheese, There are few of our large 
towns in which Englishmen sojourn even for a few days at an 
hotel, unless they have some business to do, and we need not 
add that foreigners do not travel in England as Englishmen 
travel on the Continent.* In London itself, it may be taken 
as a general rule, that if a man is necessitated to remain a 
week there, he takes a lodging. ‘The same may be said of our 
English watering-places. It is generally believed that good 
hotels must necessarily be expensive, and that lodgings are more 
comfortable than bad ones. 

But there is no doubt that, although the irksomeness of the 





* It is always to be borne in mind, too, that Englishmen travelling in England 
are frequently enabled to avail themselves of the hospitality of friends. On this 
account alone, foreigners, ceteris paribus, would always be the better customers of 
houses of public entertainment. 
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restraint imposed by the fixed hour of meals, and the extreme 
length of the sederunt, are among the chief causes of the un- 
popularity of the table-d’héte amongst us, they do not constitute 
the whole of them. Much may be laid to the account of the 
national character. People do a great number of things abroad 
which they shrink from doing at home. It has often been said 
that we Britons are excellent people out of our own country. 
It is certain that we are much less formal, stately, and priggish 
than at home. This may have arisen, in the first instance, from 
a notion that our doings abroad are less likely to be seen and 
known by our friends—that we are strangers in a strange coun- 
try, and that what we do passes for nothing among people who 
do not know what we are. But we put it to any one who has 
travelled on the Continent, whether he is not more likely, in 
these days, to meet his friends in Paris or in Frankfort than in 
Exeter or York. The chances are, that in a single autumn day, 
you will meet more people whom you know in a German town, 
or watering-place, than in the course of a week’s journey in 
England. Let no one think that he can do exceptionable things, 
or visit exceptionable places abroad, unknown to his country- 
men, Te is more likely to be detected in such places abroad 
than at home, because they are more visited by respectable 
Englishmen. Now-a-days, indeed, the feeling that we shall not 
be seen gives place to the notion that we do not care if we are 
seen. People think that they may “do anything abroad.” We 
have nothing here to do with the moral or with the general 
bearings of the question, We simply speak here of the feeling 
as it affects the gregarious style of living from which men shrink 
so sensitively at home. In Paris, an Englishman boldly enters 
a restaurant with his wife on his arm, and sits down to his little 
table not caring at all by what sort of people he may be sur- 
rounded. Or he takes her to some gardens at which there is 
dancing of rather an energetic kind, and people generally are 
more mirthful than sedate. Perhaps he meets a friend as re- 
spectable and decorous as himself, and they mutually observe 
that it is a funny place. But in England, his wife must eat her 
dinner in her own private apartment, and as for taking her to 
a tea-garden, he might as well divorce her at once. 

Now this conventionality is really a very serious social evil. 
In London itself there is absolutely no place—except some of the 
great railway hotels, in which there is a ladies’ coffeeroom, and 
the situation of these is often a prohibition—where a lady can 
obtain a dinner, without hiring a private room for the purpose ; 
and that, in a busy season, she may not always be able to secure. 
A lady, or a party of ladies, with or without a gentleman, come 
up to London for the day to do some shopping, to visit the pic- 
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ture galleries, or to pay some visits, and, perhaps, to hear Jenny 
Lind in the evening. They do not want their dinner the less 
for spending an active bustling day. But where are they to get 
it? They must either go to a pastrycook’s, where they may 
have a basin of viscid soup and some oily pastry, or they must 
go to an hotel and hire an apartment, if they can. The one is 
very uncomfortable, the other is very expensive.* How different 
is the case in a Continental town. You go, for example, to spend 
the day at Frankfort, from some neighbouring watering-place, 
and you have nothing to do when you require your dinner but 
to walk into the Hotel de Russie, or the Hotel d’ Angleterre with 
your party, and to tell the kelners that you are going to dine 
there. You get a first-rate dinner, at a very moderate price, and 
there is a comfortable reading-room, where you may sit as long 
as you like. Or if you go from the town to the watering-place 
you are equally well accommodated, with the additional advan- 
tage, perhaps, of some charming gardens, and an admirable 
German band. 

We think we hear some one say, “ All this may be very well 
in France, or in Germany, but it will not do in England. I go 


‘to a table-T’héte with my wife, and I sit next to my tailor.” 


What then? Your tailor is, in all probability, a highly respect- 
able and intelligent man; and unless you have done him an in- 
jury by not paying his bills, there need be nothing disagreeable in 
the contact. Moreover, in these days you will be more likely to 
meet him in the kur-saalof Wiesbaden, or any similar place abroad, 
than at a table-d’héte in St. James’ Street. The answer to this 
will be, “ We don’t care what we do, or whom we meet abroad. 
It is altogether a different thing.” The difference is precisely 
that which causes it, as we have observed, to be said, that the 
English are a very good sort of people abroad, but at home, in 
their reserve and exclusiveness, little better than prigs. 

But we are not without a hope that this exclusiveness is every 
year diminishing,—rubbed off, as it were, by the attrition of 
foreign travel. Thousands complain of the restraint which is 
imposed upon them, or which, perhaps, they are imposing on 
themselves. But they have not courage to set the example of 
breaking through the conventionality which oppresses them. 
Others, however, we believe, seek only the opportunity. “ Show 
us where to go,” they say, “ and we will go. Show us to what 





* The same evil exists with regard to supper-houses. A party of friends go 
together to a play, or a concert, or a lecture, and would fain sup together after the 
performance is over. But some live in one part of town, some at another, To 
meet afterwards at the house of any one of the party is to travel a great number 
of additional miles, and to incur a vast deal of superfluous fatigue. There is never 
any necessity for this on the Continent. 
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public place we can resort not frequented by objectionable 
characters.” Now, there is something in these two last words 
which calls for an observation or two. Doubtless in many 
houses of entertainment, especially in the metropolis, “ objec- 
tionable people” are to be met. ‘The conduct of such persons 
in such places is seldom objectionable ; but we still would not 
advocate resort to any place where there is a chance of being 
shocked by any outward impropriety of behaviour on the part 
of other inmates of the room. What we wish to observe 
is, that respectable people make respectable places; and that 
there are many houses of entertainment which are frequented 
by “objectionable people” only because unobjectionable people 
are not pleased to frequent them. There are some, doubt- 
less, which now have got a taint not to be eradicated. But 
there would be no fear that houses opened for the entertain- 
ment of people of a different class would be frequented by these 
“objectionables.” Men have a very strong reason for not going 
under equivocal circumstances to places where they may meet 
friends or acquaintances of a steadier class; and even fallen 
women have at least so much sense of propriety as not to 
desire to obtrude themselves into the presence of their happier 
sisters. The proprietor of the establishment, too, may always 
exercise some discretion as to admission, and retain some control 
afterwards. Of course he cannot vouch for the characters of all 
who enter his house. He cannot ask to see their marriage-lines, 
or demand a certificate of good conduct from the parson of their 
parish. All he can insist upon is the appearance of propriety,— 
and what more, in such cases, is necessary? There are other 
places of public resort besides those where dinners and suppers 
are provided, in which our wives and daughters may sit beside 
people with anything but a clean bill of moral health, 

We hold, therefore, that the apprehension of meeting at places 
of public entertainment people “objectionable” on the score 
either of social position, or moral character, is in reality a bug- 
bear, whilst the convenience and economy of such resorts are 
patent and undeniable facts. Liberal as she is in her hospitable 
invitations to men, London, bristling with conventionalities, 
seems to grudge poor woman a comfortable meal. Thus, in 
small things as in great, by the adoption of an erroneous and 
vicious system, better suited to an eastern than to a western 
atmosphere, do we heap injuries upon women. To a man walk- 
ing from the Bank to Charing Cross it appears as though almost 
every third house invited him to enter, and yet he walks reso- 
lutely on, hungry though he be, because he knows that on the 
other side of Charing Cross lies Pall Mall, where his Club pro- 
vides better entertainment. But if his wife or daughter be on 
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his arm, they must content themselves with an ice, a bun, or at 
best a basin of soup at the pastrycook’s. 

The necessity for the establishment of places of resort for 
ladies and families, in London, and other great towns, is much 
augmented by the facility with which the railways whirl them 
up to the metropolitan or provincial capitals from their houses 
in the country. It would seem that such an hotel as the Great 
Western at Paddington fulfils almost every condition of such a 
house of resort, the table-@hdte only excepted. But the situa- 
tion, save for the purposes for which it was especially erected, 
are fatal to it. To travellers by the Great Western Railway it 
is an immense boon. It may also be advantageously used by 
those who, living on the line, come up to visit friends, or trans- 
act business in the neighbourhood of Tyburnia, or Westbournia, 
or by whatsoever name the extensive regions about Paddington 
and Kensington gravel pits are properly named. But if their 
business lies elsewhere, the visitor from Slough or Maidenhead 
will derive no more benefit from an hotel at the Terminus than 
if he lived at Croydon or Reigate. It is not at the beginning or 
the end of the day, just after leaving home, or just before re- 
turning to it, that the refreshment of which we speak is needed. 
A good central situation is required to give effect to such an 
establishment. Situation, indeed, in such matters, if not the 
first thing, the second thing, and the third thing, may be not 
unfairly said to be the first and the second, 

There is a project on foot for the formation of a company 
under the Limited Liability Act, to be established for the pur- 
pose of erecting an enormous hotel in Trafalgar Square, London 
—a spot which has been described, by high authority, as “ the 
finest site in Europe.” Where now stands that unsightly build- 
ing, known as the National Gallery, it is proposed to erect the 
Imperial Hotel. It would be impossible to find a better situa- 
tion. It is in the very centre of London. It is near the Palace, 
near the Parliament, near the public offices, near the clubs, 
near the theatres, and near many of the best shops in London. 
It is the point of divergence whence nearly all the public traffic 
of the town radiates towards the four great points of the compass. 
It is an elevated and an open situation, and it commands one of 
the most extensive and most cheerful views in the whole metro- 
polis. It is unexceptionable, indeed, in itself, and unexception- 
able for the purpose for which it is required. Whether it is 
obtainable we do not pretend to know. But the National Gal- 
lery has been for some time doomed, and it is only a question of 
time as to when our pictures are to find another habitation. 
The Barracks at the back of the National Gallery, (which, on 
many accounts, it is desirable to remove,) and several private 
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houses must also be thrown down ; and the purchase of this pro- 
perty also is embraced in the speculation. The proposed capital 
to carry out these objects is a million of money. 

It need hardly be said that the erection of the Hotel du Louvre 
at Paris—a gigantic and magnificent hotel which proposes to com- 
bine moderate charges with the best and most yaried accommo- 
dation—has proximately suggested this undertaking. But our 
hotels have been gradually expanding in size; and it has come 
now to be well understood, that the larger they are, the better 
they are. A different notion was once entertained. People 
used to say that they would be lost in such extensive buildings 
—that they would never find their way about them—that they 
would be sure not to get their orders attended to, that it was 
utterly impossible they could be comfortable. “It may be all 
very well,” it was said, “ for my Lord Duke and the most noble 
the Marquis, with their suites of men-servants and maid-servants 
—their extensive orders and their large disbursements—to enter 
such palaces as these, but small people unattended, spending little, 
can only be looked upon as intruders, miserably out of place.” 
But experience has shown all this to be a mistake. In these 
large hotels, with their simplicity of construction, and their com- 
pleteness of organization, we run far less chance of being lost and 
neglected than in establishments of inferior size. There are 
certain hotels, as Mivart’s and the Clarendon, which have no- 
thing to do with chance travellers; they rely principally upon 
an established connexion, and their profits are derived not from 
a continually incoming and outgoing crowd, but from a few 
wealthy customers who reside for weeks, perhaps months, in the 
house. ‘These are a class of hotels sui generis, hotels for the 
few. We are writing now of hotels for the many. The pro- 
prietors of such establishments as the Great Western or the 
Lord Warden, know that it is not upon the custom of dukes 
and marquises, or even kings and emperors, that they are likely 
to grow rich, They look for their profits from a continual stream 
of small people. A man who merely seeks his bed and his 
breakfast, and spends his six or seven shillings at one of these 
magnificent houses, is treated with as much civility and atten- 
tion as though he spent twice as many pounds. In these large 
establishments there is no confusion, no hurry, no delay, no ne- 
glect. Everything goes on with the precision and punctuality 
of clock-work. Every guest is treated with the same attention. 
You are a small customer to-day, perhaps, but you may be a 
large one to-morrow; and every man’s good word is the same. 
It is only by looking at matters thus in the concrete, that the 
proprietor of such an hotel can command success. 

That large hotels are not meant for small customers is clearly, 
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therefore, a mistake, ‘They are meant for customers of all 
classes, and no man should be deterred from entering them by 
the sight of their magnificent frontage, and the thought that he 
only intends to spend his half-a-dozen shillings under their acres 
of roof. ‘This imaginary objection, then, to size being removed, 
no other remains. In a commercial country like Great Britain, 
it is perfectly well understood that the larger the scale on which 
a business of any kind is carried on, the more reasonable the 
terms on which the speculator can afford to supply the individual 
consumer. A small profit on a great number of transactions is 
better than a large profit on a few. Large concerns always 
undersell small ones; and hotels are no exception to the rule. 
But we have heard it said that these grand new hotels are con- 
structed in so costly a manner—that their internal and external 
decoration are such that large profits must be extorted from the 
customer on account of the capital sunk in mere ornament. “¢ You 
must pay some how or other,” it is said, “ for all that carved stone 
and carved wood; all that plate glass, all that gilt and papier-maché. 
You cannot expect to live in a palace as cheap as in an ordinary 
dwelling-house.” Now, all this is true as regards the fact itself, 
but not as regards the inference which some people would draw 
from it. Against this disbursement something must be placed 
in the way of profit. There is the interest of the money sunk, 
and the wear and tear of ornament to be set down on the debtor 
side of the account. But this decoration brings custom every- 
where. It brings custom to the shop, it brings custom to the 
gin-palace, and it brings custom to the hotel. The number of 
customers is so great that the individual contribution of each is 
infinitesimally small. The tax is too light to be felt. A large 
hotel can better afford to cover the walls of its coffee-room with 
artistical designs in papier-maché than a small one with a com- 
mon flock paper. We travel at a cheaper rate now in large 
steamers magnificently decorated than we once did in small and 
dingy ones, Proprietors well know that money laid out in this 
way is advantageously expended. It brings custom, and soon 
returns to the coffers from which it was extracted. 

Experience, indeed, has hitherto shown that large hotels are 
cheaper than small ones, It is true that they are institutions of 
recent growth, and as yet we cannot speak decisively of the 
financial results of the experiment. We are only writing now 
of the question as it affects the customer ; and it is not to be 
doubted that he is the gainer. One very great advantage 
afforded by these establishments is the graduated scale of charge 
for accommodation. At the Great Western Hotel at Padding- 
ton, for example, there is a printed tariff placed in all the most 
conspicuous parts of the hotel, which enables the visitor to 
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choose the price at which he desires to be lodged. He may pay 
five shillings a night for his bed-room, or he may pay eighteen- 
pence. The difference is for the most part in the situation of 
the room, . He may ascend one flight of steps, or he may ascend 
three or four. Whatever his elevation may be, he is sure to be 
well lodged, in aclean, comfortable, well-furnished room, If he 
be young, and travelling alone, he will not care to mount a few 
additional steps. There is the same gradation of charges with 
respect to sitting-rooms. So that every one knows precisely the 
price at which he is lodged. This in itself is a reform introduced 
by the proprietors of the large hotels, for which the public have 
every reason to be grateful. The charge for accommodation in 
the old hotels used to be very arbitrary. No man knew at 
what price he was living until his bill was presented to him. 
The same fixed tariff with regard to meals and other incidental 
charges is placed in all the public and private rooms of the large 
hotels, So that every visitor may calculate to a sixpence the 
cost at which he is living, The same custom, it is true, might 
obtain, to a certain extent, in hotels of any dimensions ; but it is 
only in the large establishments that there is a sufficient amount 
and variety of accommodation to enable the proprietors to gra- 
duate, except upon a very limited scale, their charges for accom- 
modation,—it is only in them that there can be rooms on the 
first, second, third, and fourth floors,—bed-rooms with or without 
sitting-rooms, with or without dressing-rooms,—large bed-rooms, 
small bed-rooms, large sitting-rooms, small sitting-rooms, double- 
bedded-rooms, single-bedded rooms; in short, every possible 
description of apartment. It is only in such ennniihiabente, 
therefore, that a man, be he great or small, rich or poor, can 
live precisely according to his purse and his wishes. The more 
extensive the establishment, the greater the variety of accommo- 
dation that can be offered, and we see no reason why the prin- 
ciple should not be carried, in such an hotel as it is proposed to 
erect in Trafalgar Square, even further than it now is in the 
Euston, the Great Western, and other hotels, 

Another very striking advantage peculiar to the capacious 
houses of which we are speaking is, that the extensive area which 
they cover, and the large number of visitors which they receive, 
enable the proprietor to set aside considerable space on the 
ground-floor for the public er gregarious accommodation of those 
guests who do not hire private apartments. The area so appro- 
priated may not be proportionably larger than in houses of 
smaller dimensions, but it is far more advantageously distributed. 
Instead of the entire space being given up, as of old, to a dingy 
coffee-room, with a beggarly account of empty boxes or tables, 
there is one of ample but reasonable dimensions, cheerfully full, 
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but not inconveniently crowded. Attached to it are a reading- 
and-writing room, in which a man may sit, removed from the 
odours of dinner, the noise of its preparation, and the continual 
passing and repassing of waiters. In addition to this there is a 
well-supplied lavatory, in which, if you be a guest in the house, 
you can wash yourself at any hour after leaving your apartment 
in the morning, without the toil of ascending a century of stairs ; 
and if you be not a resident, without sending for a chamber- 
maid, and giving her a shilling for five minutes’ use of a bed- 
room. This last-mentioned improvement in modern hotel ma- 
nagement is one the advantage of which all who haye travelled 
much will readily recognise. It is not, however, peculiar to the 
great hotels, though we believe that our praise is of very limited 
application to others. We know, for example, that the Old Ship 
Hotel at Brighton,—a comfortable, well-managed establishment, 
—has had for many years the accommodation of which we speak, 
and, doubtless, others might be named equally well equipped in 
this respect. We could name, however, a vast number that are 
not. But we may assume that no monster hotel will ever be 
without such accommodation. 

We have already said so much on the general subject of tables- 
@héte, that we need hardly express here our hope that the pro- 
prietors of the great hotel in Trafalgar Square will take into 
consideration the expediency of instituting them in their gigantic 
establishment—we have a very strong conviction that a good 
well-served dinner on table at half-past one o’clock, and another 
at half-past six, would never be in want of customers. The price 
should be from three to four shillings a-head. Kesidents in the 
house, giving in their names before a certain hour of the day, 
should have precedence; then visitors for the day writing their 
names in the book, and paying for their dinner-tickets in advance, 
such tickets giving the right of entry to the public coffee and 
reading-rooms ; and lastly, chance guests presenting themselves 
at the dinner hour. The early table would be, for the most 
part, frequented by visitors from the country ; the later one by 
people engaged during the day in London. We shall be very 
much surprised if the. experiment prove to be a failure. Such 
tables-’hote would be attended largely by the better class of 
foreigners in London. At present, foreigners of good family 
and condition, but moderate means, do not easily find a fitting 
asylum for themselves in our great metropolis. We have heard 
of Englishmen recommending young French or Italian gentle- 
men to Mivart’s, where they ‘have drunk expensive clarets at 
breakfast, and spent a week among us instead of a month. Such 
gentlemen may not be able to live at Mivart’s, but it does not 
follow, on that account, that they should resort to Leicester 
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Square. They come to see London, and they want a central 
situation. An extensive hotel in Trafalgar Square, with a good 
table-d’hote, and moderate prices, would secure a larger number 
of the better class of foreigners in London. It would be credit- 
able to the country. As it is, foreigners complain bitterly either 
of the bad accommodation or the high prices of our hotels. 

With the exception of the institution of tables-d’héte, we do 
not at present see that there can be any very material improve- 
ments upon the accommodation afforded by the large hotels now 
in existence at the great railway stations. We doubt, too, 
whether the scale of charges can be materially reduced. If there 
be a reduction more just and more feasible than any ether it is 
in the articles of coals and candles. We think that the charge of 
eighteen-pence a-day for a sitting-room fire, and a shilling a-night 
for a bed-room fire is unreasonably high. In the dearest of 
times no such amount of coals can be used, and in ordinary 
seasons, scarcely a third of it. With regard to the lights, the 
travelling public have long felt the charge for wax, which now- 
a-days never is wax, to be a grievous one, and greatly to be re- 
sented. In these hard war times, a pair of composite candles 
costs four-pence. But we do not see why in the private apart- 
ments of our London hotels candles should be used at all, Gas 
is burnt in all the public rooms and all the passages; and, in 
the north, very generally in the bed-rooms of the hotels. We 
see no reason why there should not be gas-lamps in all the 
sitting-rooms, and the gas included in the original charge for the 
apartment. We are very much mistaken, too, if proprietors 
would not be gainers in the end by the change. 

We have said that one of the chief causes of the high prices 
charged at English hotels is to be found in the fact that many of 
them, during a considerable part of the year, have little or no 
custom, whilst the continental hotels enjoy, to a certain extent, 
the fixed support of the resident population. Our own experi- 
ence of the continental hotels is not, certainly, much in favour 
of their comparative cheapness. We could produce foreign hotel 
bills more startling than any Paterfamilias ever publishes in the 
Times in illustration of the exorbitant charges of British hotels, 
Coming straight from Cologne we have thought Dover reason- 
able. But setting the question of comparative cheapness aside, 
we would observe that the circumstance to which we have re- 
ferred, as necessitating a high scale of charges, is not likely to 
operate with much cogency upon a monster establishment, com- 
plete in all its parts, in a central situation in London. There 
would necessarily be a somewhat larger influx of guests in the 
season than out of the season. But such an establishment would, 
to a great extent, be independent of seasons, It would be largely 
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supported by the resident population, and, in all probability, as 
we have said, be resorted to by people who come from the country 
to spend a day of business or pleasure in town. There might in 
the autumn be some slackness—but no more than would be con- 
venient for purposes of cleansing and repairs. There would be 
none of that utter silence and solitude which you may find, for 
example, in an hotel at Windermere, when the tourist season is 
over. 

It may be said, perhaps, that such an establishment as it is 
proposed to institute in Trafalgar Square, being in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the Clubs, a considerable number of gentlemen 
will be disposed to use it as a sleeping-house, stepping across to 
the Union or other Club house for their meals. “ ‘The Clubs 
alone,” it may be asserted, “ will mar the success of such an 
undertaking. It is cheaper to feed at a Club than at an hotel.” 


. But all this is extremely questionable. Neither, it appears to 


us, is the assertion true, nor the inference sound. We know thata 
club is presumed to be conducted on the mutual benefit princi- 
ple. Every member is in part proprietor of his own hotel. It 
is presumed that he eats and drinks everything at little more 
than cost price. His donation and subscription pay, it is said, 
for the building, the furniture, and the establishment—but if a 
man dines at an hotel, his quota of the expenses of the building, 
the furniture, and the establishment, must be added on to the 
charge of the dinner. It “ stands to reason,” therefore, it is 
said, that he must dine cheaper at the Club. Now what the 
reason of the case may be little matters, It is more important to 
consider the fact. That a man eats his club dinner at cost-price, 
or anything nearly resembling cost-price, is clearly a delusion. 
He has only to go to market some day to ascertain the difference. 
It is true, that for the “ joint” you are charged at your club, 
eighteenpence on an average, and that dinner off the joint is set 
down at half-a-crown, in the tariff of hotel-charges. But at the 
hotel this one charge includes everything—vegetables, bread, 
cheese, sauces, &c.; whilst at the Club, on the other hand, 
there is a supplementary fixed charge, called “ table,” which, at 
some clubs is sixpence, at others ninepence, and others a shil- 
ling, to be added on to the account, whatever the meal may be. 
The difference, therefore, between the club charges and the 
hotel charges in respect of a plain dinner is small or none. The 
charge for fish is nearly the same. An hotel breakfast is a little 
dearer than a club breakfast, but men will seldom grudge an 
additional sixpence for the privilege of not “turning out” to 
breakfast. Bed and breakfast are assuredly blessings to be 
enjoyed under the same roof. If, indeed, a man can get under 
the roof that covers him any kind of meal, at nearly the same 
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cost as elsewhere, he will be slow to go abroad for it. It may 
not be much trouble to walk from Trafalgar Square to Pall 
Mall, but it is often more than a man cares to do on a rainy or 
snowy night. We are slow to go out of doors for what we can 
get in doors. This fact has been recently illustrated, and in a 
painful manner, by the case of Mr. Masters, the hotel-keeper of 
Sydenham. He opened an hotel on a large scale within a 
stone’s-throw of the Crystal Palace. Visitors flocked to it. For 
some time it was difficult to obtain accommodation. The under- 
taking promised to be a most prosperousone. But dining-rooms 
were opened in the Palace itself. Mr. Masters lost his cus- 
tomers, and got into the Gazette. The Bankruptcy Commis- 
sioners thought it a very hard case, and immediately awarded 
him a first-class certificate. Such are the advantages of situation. 
As we have already said, if it be not the first thing, the second 
thing, and the third thing, it is at all events the first and the 
second, 

We do not think, therefore, that the contiguity of the Clubs 
will be injurious to the hotel. It is possible that, in course of 
time, the hotel may be injurious to the Club. ‘There are a con- 
siderable number of members in every Club who reside wholly 
or chiefly in the country, and do not pass the threshold of the 
Club twenty times in the course of the year. For this privilege 
they pay annually some £10. Every dinner such member eats 
at his Club not improbably costs him a guinea, in addition to the 
bill presented to him by the steward. What does he really gain 
by such a connexion? It is said that he sees his friends and 
makes acquaintances. Such may or may not be the case, 
Clubs are called clubs,—ducus a non lucendo,—because there is 
really nothing “clubbable” about them. There may be one or 
two exceptions to this rule; but in the majority of Clubs men go 
on month after month, year after year, meeting each other every 
day, and never exchanging a word. How, then, shall a man 
who visits the Club once a month break down this barrier of 
reserve ? There are really more acquaintances made in a coffee- 
room than in a club-room, If a man has ready-made friends 
and acquaintances in his Club, of course he may meet them there. 
But it is very questionable whether he will make any new ones. 
It is pleasant, however, when a man goes up to town to know 
that he has a place of resort to which he may betake himself at 
any hour of the day, to read a paper, to write a letter, to eat a 
dinner, or to smoke a cigar. All these requirements may be 
most satisfactorily met by a well-constructed and well-organized 
hotel. It is not improbable, therefore, that some people may 
discover in time that the hotel fulfils all the conditions of a Club, 
and has the additional advantage that its visitors may sleep 
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under the roof. We need not add, that if the hotel be dearer 
than the Club, the £8 or £10 of subscription saved will pay the 
overcharge of a great many bills. 

In striking the account between the Club and the hotel, it 
ought never to be forgotten that hotels, such as we have ima- 
gined, or rather such as we are now beginning to see, are, in 
reality, family-clubs. At one of these hotels, a man may enjoy 
himself in a state of perfect celibacy or misogynism, or he may 
bring his wife and children to the great hotel-club with him, 
He may betake himself to his reading-room, or his smoking-room 
if he will. He has, indeed, all the advantages of the exclusive 
man’s-club within his reach, and yet may allow his wife and 
daughter to see something of the same gregarious style of life. 

We have one more suggestion of a practical kind to make be- 
fore we pass on to what may be regarded as the moral aspects 
of the hotel question. We offer it, however, with some hesita- 
tion. It appears to us, assuming that the project of a grand 
central hotel in Trafalgar Square, (or any other locality,) can 
be carried out, and that the area of the ground purchased, after 
its distribution and arrangement for all purposes of hotel accom- 
modation upon the most liberal scale, should be sufficiently ex- 
tensive to leave any unappropriated space, something of a bazaar, 
arcade, or passage of shops under the same common roof would 
be a welcome addition to the visitor, and an exceedingly profit- 
able speculation to the proprietors of the hotel. In the Colonies 
it is no unusual thing for the proprietor of an hotel to keep a 
large store attached to it, at which travellers—especially tra- 
vellers by sea, touching at a strange port—may replenish them- 
selves. Men buy everything that they want, and a great deal 
that they do not want, simply because they find it ‘so conve- 
nient.” We would not turn the proprietors of our hotels into 
colonial store-keepers, but we give this as another illustration of 
the advantages of proximity ; and we do not at present see any 
strong objection, supposing there be any unappropriated space, 
to allot some portion of it to an arcade or colonnade of really 
good shops. ‘These shops might either be retained by the com- 
pany, putting their own servants in them, or let off to responsible 
parties—a preference in all cases being given to shareholders,* 





* As we write, a paper is put into our hands containing the outline scheme of a 
monster hotel, to be erected in Toronto (Canada), from which we gather that a 
considerable portion of the ground-floor is to be devoted to shops. Of course 
it may be said that Toronto is not London, and that what is suited to the atmo- 
sphere of one city may not be suited to another. But in all parts of the world 
people understand the advantages of proximity, and we know few places where 
there is so often a strong inducement not to go out of doors—or, in other words, 
into the rain and the mud—as in London. 
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Wehave said much seemingly with especial reference to the pro- 
ject of the Imperial Hotel Company, which foreshadows the design 
of a gigantic house of entertainment in Trafalgar Square ; but, 
except “that we consider 'T rafalgar Square as ‘the best site for 
such an hotel in the whole kingdom, we merely proposed to 
speak of it as a given type or quantity, representing a general 
idea in our mind. Of the project itself we only know what we 
have read in the public prints, and of its chances of realiza- 
tion, nothing, ‘The site itself may be as readily obtainable for 
such a purpose as the site of St. James’ Palace or Holyrood. 
But we shall watch the progress of this or any similar scheme 
with the greatest interest, under the conviction that such esta- 
blishments will make a great addition to the convenience of the 
public. 

And we do not see that any counterbalancing evil is to be 
apprehended, Every now and then in connexion . with this sub- 
ject we hear indistinct allusions to France and America—and 
a blow that is to be somehow struck at English domestic life. 
But it is very possible to give freer scope to the hotel-system of 
the country, without bre: king up all our private establishments. 
We by no means recommend the heads of English families to give 
up house-keeping and to live at hotels. Nor would we exhort 
husband and wife to go out every day together or separately, 
and get their dinner “at a restaurateur’s instead of taxing the 
energies of the good plain cook. We believe that without any 
injury to the domestic character of the people of England, we 
may have much better houses of public entertainment than we at 
present possess. The hotel is not recommended as a substitute 
fur home. We simply desire good and cheap accommodation 
for those who are away from their homes. 

In America there are gigantic hotels and boarding-houses. 
And it is common for married people, especially young married 
people, to repudiate the cares of house-keeping and to ride loosely 
at anchor at one of these overgrown establishments. Miss Mar- 
tineau speaks, with commiser ation rather than with scorn, of the 
manner in which such ladies spend the day—giggling, and gos- 
siping, and looking out of window. It is admitted, she says, 
that they can do ‘little or nothing in such establishments but 
dress and talk, and there is no end therefore to the difficulties, 
domestic and commercial, in which gentlemen are involved by 
the indiscreet confidences of their wives. There are other evils, 
too, than these, as we readily allow; but we hardly think that 
they need be insisted upon here. There is no fear of the hotel 
or the boarding-house supplanting the English home. House- 
keeping is an easier business in England than in America. It is 
the absence of an efticient sy stem of domestic service that 
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drives married people to the boarding-house in the United 
States, People may and do complain among us, perhaps some- 
what unreasonably, that they cannot get good servants ; but in 
America the complaint often is that they cannot get any. Eng- 
lish women generally like house-keeping, and the little difficulties 
and distresses of which they complain, rather, on the whole, give 
piquancy to the occupation. If “the greatest plague in life” 
were to drive an English family to seek safety and solace in an 
hotel or boarding-house, they would very soon return again to 
the pleasing anxieties of keeping house. 

But although the charms of home are, and ever will be, 
appreciable by the English people, and no one can fitly draw a 
comparison between the comforts and privileges of a well-ordered 
private establishment, however small, and those of the best hotel 
ever instituted, there is a state of life midway between home- 
life and hotel-life, which appears to us to possess the advantages 
of neither, but to be in every respect inferior to both. Life in 
lodgings is a wretched state of existence at best. It is neither 
fish nor flesh nor good red herring. It has neither the comfort 
and privacy of home, nor the freedom and independence of an 
hotel. It may, or may not, be more economical than either or 
both, but generally speaking what a man gains by it in one 
direction he loses in another. The peculations of landladies are 
proverbial. Lodging-house keepers’ bills are, in some respects, 
more astounding than hotel-keepers’. You never know what 
they are until they come. At hotels there are, or ought always 
to be, fixed prices, patent to every guest, so that he may calcu- 
late his cost of living to a shilling. Let a man betake himself, 
with his wife and a child or two, to Brighton or some other 
fashionable watering-place, locate himself in “ Apartments,” and 
niake the experiment of economical living. We were about to 
say that he will soon wish himself in a well-ordered hotel, But 
such is not exactly the case. An experienced landlady under- 
stands her calling far too well to be in any hurry to render her 
little accounts. She “cannot get in the tradesmens’ bills—they 
are such troublesome, dilatory people :” or, perhaps, there has 
been some mistake in them, and she has sent them back to be 
corrected. The full and painful truth is seldom permitted to 
dawn upon a man, until he has decided upon taking his depar- 
ture. The landlady, we repeat, knows her business a great deal 
too well to scare him away by a premature revelation of the 
secrets of her trade. 

Now although we should never wish to substitute the hotel 
for the permanent home, we see no reason why it should not 
be substituted, in a great measure, for the occasional lodging. 
Why should people going, for a week or a month, to the 
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sea-side to eat (as the orientals say) a little air, go running 
about the place in search of apartments, and fix themselves as 
the guest of some stranger of whom they know nothing, and 
who is in nowise responsible to public opinion or amenable to 
public criticism? Or why should they, under the same conditions, 
and with still less chance of success, domicile themselves in a 
dingy lodging in London, when they go up on business from 
the country? The common announcement in the latter case is, 
“Oh! I shall go at first to an hotel, and then look out fora 
lodging.” In the former it is no uncommon thing for people to 
start at once from the railway on a lodging-hunt. But we can 
see no reason why they should not go straight to an hotel, and 
leave it only when they leave the place. The mere house 
accommodation of an hotel ought to be cheaper than private 
apartments, and the legitimate profits on the meals provided in 
the hotel will seldom exceed the blackmail levied by a rapacious 
landlady. The English public may (as Mr. Ellis of Brighton 
says) be “ a home-loving public:” but they are not a lodging- 
loving public. Neither are they a stay-at-home public. When 
they travel abroad, (and who in these days does not travel ?) 
although they frequently spend weeks at the same place, they 
are content to live at the hotels. To this some will answer, 
“Yes; because they are cheaper and better.” But there is 
really no reason why they should be cheaper and better. As we 
have already said, we doubt much whether they are. The 
cheapness is more imaginary than real. We may, it is true, get 
more for our money, but that is chiefly because the establish- 
ments are larger, the hotels more frequented, and cookery better 
understood. The general improvement and extension of the 
hotel system, which we have been supposing, will obviate much 
of this. If customers are few, dishes must be few: the cuisine 
can present no great variety. We must fall back, then, on the 
inevitable steaks and chops. But numbers will bring both 
cheapness and diversity, or at least as much of the latter as 
Englishmen require. As to the former, we repeat our convic- 
tion, that the charge of a well-ordered hotel ought not to render 
living there more expensive than in apartments; and as to the 
question of social morality, we hold that the hotel is an infinitely 
more useful institution than the lodging-house, which is often 
little better than a den of thieves. 

Indeed, the domesticity of hotel-life, the subject being properly 
regarded, is one of its chief recommendations, It is altogether 
a mistake to suppose that the attractiveness of such institutions 
will have the effect of sundering domestic ties and separating 
members of families. No small thing is it for a man to get the 
advantages of a home and a club under the same roof. A man 
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goes up to London, or any other large town for a month, taking 
his wife with him. They settle themselves in lodgings, which, 
in all probability, are neither very cheerful nor very comfortable. 
They get an exceedingly bad dinner, exceedingly badly served. 
They are at the mercy of strange servants; and the chances are 
that everything is done in an untidy slovenly way, which makes 
both husband and wife discontented, and perhaps ill-tempered. 
In this emergency, the husband has his remedy; the wife has 
not. He goes to his Club; she is left to mope in solitude at 
home. If he wishes to ask a friend to dinner, the invitation is to 
the Club. In all probability he would be very glad that his wife 
should be of the party—but the capabilities of his lodging pre- 
vent him from entertaining his friends in his temporary home, 
and he has no alternative but to go where a tolerable dinner can 
be decently served. At an hotel, on the other hand, a man has 
no need to go out to read the papers; to see a little of his 
fellow-men; or to obtain a comfortable dinner. He has no oc- 
casion to seek his amusement in a selfish and unsociable way. 
The wife may share his cheerfulness without diminishing it. 
Practically, for these reasons, it will be found that the hotel is a 
more domestic institution than the lodging-house. A well-orga- 
nized hotel will contain all the essentials of a Club, with this 
additional advantage, that it is a club for women as well as for 
men, 

Neither can we see anything injurious to the domestic habits 
of the British in the establishment of first-class restaurants, at 
which English ladies may dine without offence, as they do in 
Paris and other continental cities. As a general rule, we 
hold that whatever enables the wife to partake of the amuse- 
ments, or, in a larger social sense, the occupations of her 
husband, materially contributes to domestic happiness and mo- 
rality. It is a bad thing when a man feels that his wife is an 
incumbrance and obstruction to him. In these days of almost 
universal travel, we may appeal with confidence to thousands of 
English ladies, who have accompanied their husbands on the 
Continent, whether a great part of their pleasure was not derived 
from the circumstance that there were no conventional hin- 
drances to her full participation in all the excursions and recre- 
ations of her husband, There was a sufficiency of amusement 
to be enjoyed together—a sufficiency of life to be seen together— 
to render him independent of everything that could only be en- 
tered into exclusively by himself. She ean dine at tables-d’hote 
without impropriety—she can go to restaurants, to public gar- 
dens, to casinos, without reproach. There is a community of in- 
terest between them. There is no need that they should be 
separated for an hour. Now it surely is not conducive to mora- 
lity that the husband should be compelled continually to say, 
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and truthfully perhaps to his wife, “ My dear, I should like very 
much to take you with me—bnt it is not considered proper that 
ladies should visit such places.” On the other hand, we believe 
that these conventional impediments are a very fertile source of 
evil, and lie at the root of a vast deal of domestic unhappiness. 

There are many things harmless in themselves, which are 
rendered baneful by the mistaken views of society. We make the 
evil which wecondemn. We say that places are bad because they 
are frequented principally by bad people. But why are they fre- 
quented by bad people? Because, by tacit consent, the good have 
abandoned them to such people. Why are there places to which 
it is said modest women should not resort? Because modest 
women have abandoned them tothe immodest. It would be false 
to say that the modest have been driven out by the immodest. 
That is not, and never has been the case. We have already 
said, but it may not unfitly be repeated here, that neither im- 
modest women nor the male companions of such women desire 
to intrude themselves into places frequented by people of « dif- 
ferent class and different character; and that when they are in 
the presence of such people they generally comport themselves as 
decently as the rest. There are exceptions, perhaps, to both 
rules, but we cannot provide for exceptions in our legal, social, 
or moral codes. We have heard of such a thing as an “ objec- 
tionable person” being seen in the peeresses’ gallery of the House 
of Lords when the Queen was opening Parliament ; but however 
great the impropriety of the peer who introduced her, it need 
hardly be said that neither her appearance nor her deportment 
in such a situation would have done discredit to the wife of the 
proudest peer in the realm. Men may sometimes do indiscreet 
and improper things of this kind, but almost always in the hope 
and expectation of not being discovered. There are few who do 
not know the value of character—few who will not make some 
sacrifice to keep upthe appearance of respectability in the presence 
of those who possess the substance, 

We speak deliberately and with some experience of the matter, 
when we say that the exclusive habits of the English, which keep 
women of the better class in such strict privacy, inflict an amount 
of injury upon young men, not to be easily calculated, and bring 
thousands to absolute ruin. Say what we may, young men will 
hunger after amusement. They have not, for the most part, a 
natural appetite for vicious amusement in preference to any other. 
They are naturally of a sociable disposition. They prefer a gre- 
garious to an isolated mode of life. They delight in places of 
public resort. The society of the other sex is pleasing to them. 
There is nothing, in itself, wrong in dining at a restaurateur’s— 
or supping at a café—or promenading a public garden—or even 
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in dancing on a platform in the open air. But the enjoyment 
of these things, (the taste for which is not so very censurable in 
young people, or, if it be, is nearly universal and not to be eradi- 
cated,) almost necessarily in the present state of society, drives 
men into bad company, and, therefore, into bad habits. In the 
first place, men desiring, at such places, female companionship, 
are driven to seek the society of one or other of two classes of women 
—either of women already bad, who trade upon their badness ; or 
women of an inferior condition in society, who, if not already bad, 
are on the dangerous road which leads to such a consummation. 
In the next place, the abandonment of these places of public resort 
to women of exceptionable character, and, in a great measure, to 
men also not very particular about their moral status, removes 
all restraint both as regards resort to such tainted places, and 
their behaviour when there. Men say to themselves, “Oh! I 
shall meet nobody there, who will think the worse of me for 
being there, or for anything that I do there—what then does it 
matter?” ‘They visit in families of high respectability and pro- 
priety of conduct—perhaps with rather strict, moral, or conven- 
tional views of social life. They dine with such people, dance 
with the daughters of the house, accompany them to flower- 
shows, perhaps are invited to their country residences, They 
would not for the world be seen by such people in improper 
places or improper company. but, in the present state of 
society, a man may dine with a bishop, pass thence to a public 
garden, and thence to a ball at some stiff-necked peer’s, where 
he dances with the host’s daughter. He loses no caste by the 
second of these three diversions, because he feels sure that 
nobody who sees him will think any the worse of him for being 
in such society. Or, if he takes, as his companion, a girl of 
inferior condition—some well-dressed milliner or ballet-dancer, 
who, being in such a position, is at least on the road to 
ruin—he is sure that no female friend, in his own rank of 
life, will ever say to him, “ Who was that pretty girl I saw 
you with at ” 

An injury is thus, it will be seen, inflicted on both sexes. The 
companionship of men of a higher order of society is dangerous 
in the extreme to young females. That such companionship is 
much encouraged by the existence of places of public resort, to 
which the higher class of women will not betake themselves, is 
not to be denied. When a man can not obtain the companion- 
ship of a woman of his own class of society, and he knows that 
no woman of that class will see him in the company of one of 
inferior condition, there is a two-fold temptation to descend. 
Hence one, and not the least, of the many causes of the “ great 
sin of great cities.” It is a common formula of expression with 
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many very excellent well-intentioned people with regard to places 
of public resort—“ I may do no harm by going; I can do no 
harm by staying away.” This is supposed to be an incontrover- 
tible dogma that must silence all dispute. But it is by no means 
the axiom it is supposed to be. They may not do harm to 
themselves by staying away—but they may do great harm to 
others. It should be our object by every means to render places 
of public resort as respectable as possible—places to which our 
wives and daughters may accompany us, without reproach and 


without offence. Instead of rendering us less, such a state of 


things will make us more domestic. It will keep many sons and 
brothers—ay, and husbands out of bad society—and save thou- 
sands of both sexes from crime, misery, and degradation. 





It is probable that some readers may refer, with an air of 


triumphant self-congratulation, to the habits of other European 
countries; and we may be asked whether we would assimilate 
our domestic morality to that of certain continental states, Now 
we do not purpose to enter into any invidious comparisons ; nor 
could we, if we desired, at the end of such an article as this, ven- 
ture upon so large a question as such comparisons would sug- 
gest. We would merely observe, that when we have seen in 
Germany families of the first respectability sitting in gardens 
attached to large hotels or other places of public entertainment— 
drinking their coffee, or their May-drink, or perhaps after the 
fatigues and heats of the day, supping rather extensively, with 
a bowl of the latter delicious compound well iced before them, 
a fine view around, a good band playing at a sufficient dis- 
tance, and life, animation, cheerfulness everywhere about, we 


have asked ourselves, whether such scenes can be indicative of 


a low state of morality and domestic happiness. Nothing of an 
offensive character is seen in such places. Men make parties 
to visit them, not with mistresses, or courtesans, or deluded 
girls, who are fast falling into such a state, but with their wives, 
and sisters, and daughters. Military officers frequent them, not 
in mufti as with us, but in the uniforms of their regiments—a 
significant fact in itself. Everybody drinks a little, smokes a 
great deal, and enjoys himself to the same extent. Of course, 
English travellers mix largely in such scenes, and think it very 
delightful. There may, or there may not be, extensive gardens, 
in themselves a delight— but it is the cheerful society, the huma- 


nity of the thing, which is the real attraction. The gardens of 


the Hotel Belle Vue opposite Cologne are a narrow strip of land 
on the river side. But on summer evenings seme of the most 
respectable people of Cologne may be seen there—little family 
and social groupes—supping and May-drinking, and listening to 
the music. The Thames may not be as pleasant a river as “the 
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Rhine, but we have often thought, that if there were such places 
in the neighbourhood of London, ‘to which such parties could 
betake themselves, there would be a great deal less ill-humour, 
discontent, and domestic unhappiness. We have the stréngest 
possible conviction, that if we ventilated ourselves a little more, 
we should be a more moral people. 

We think now that we have sufficiently shown that London, 
and in like proportion other English towns, require for purposes 
of public convenience more and better houses of entertainment 
than at present exist, and that a more general resort to such 
places, instead of diminishing, would greatly increase both 
the social morality and the domestic felicity of the people of 
England. We have treated the subject principally in a social 
and moral point of view, and have said little about its commercial 
bearings. We confess that we are not qualified to enter, with 
any air of authority, upon the question, whether large hotels, 
such as we desire to see constructed, are or are not likely to be 
lucrative mercantile speculations. We have given our reasons, 
on general grounds, for thinking that they ought, under proper 
management, to be financially successful. Of course, all such 
undertakings depend much for their success upon the honesty 
and ability of their management. It has been said by.an emin- 
ent hotel proprietor, (Mr. Ellis of Brighton, in the Zimes news- 
paper,) that “the economy of great hotels is made up of minute 
details, to control which is desiderated direct interest and direct 
power. Its successful management—for gain of host or comfort 
of guest—does not, therefore, promise well to be attained by a 
delegated responsibility, or a divided authority; it is moreover a 
vessel prone to leakages, That one master cannot well govern 
two hotels has been frequently exemplified, and it is likewise 
noted that a proprietary innkeeper ceases to benefit himself and 
others, from the moment when he affects ‘to take it easy,’ and 
employ deputies to manage for him. If this is true of a professed 
innkeeper, acting with sole interest and authority, it may be 
fairly argued that the incompatibilities are aggravated in the 
case of an hotel managed by the agents and servants of a com- 
pany.” ‘To this it might seem sufficient to answer that many 
hotels on the Continent, and in the United States, are managed 
by companies and are successful. ‘There are a vast number of 
large business establishments of other kinds, requiring very 
minute attention to a great variety of details, which are carried 
on very lucratively through the agency of salaried servants— 
the actual proprietors seldom or never interfering in the details 
of management. It can hardly be said that a man, with a fixed 
salary, whose appointment is dependent on the success of his 
management, has not a direct interest in the concern. It might 
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almost as well be said that a Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
not a direct interest-in the financial success of his measures, Is 
not every large estate managed by a steward? The steward 
has a direct interest in its good management. Direct interest is 
much more than another name for fluctuating profit. 

There is, however, always in public companies some fear of a 
misappropriation of the funds, and a vigilant guardianship is 
required to be exercised. It is well known how such companies 
are got up by engineers (or architects), building contractors, 
lawyers, and others, who enrich themselves before the company 
is started, and care little or nothing about its ultimate success. 
Recent revelations, too, have shewn how directors fill their 
purses at the expense of the general proprietary body. But 
such revelations are rather in favour of the honest management 
of future undertakings, for they are likely to induce increased 
caution, closer inquiry, and more active supervision, Hotel 
companies, like other companies, may be mismanaged, but this 
is rather a possible than a likely contingency. “It cannot for 
a moment be doubted,” says the Zimes, with reference to this 
subject, “ that were such an enterprise conducted with prudence 
and liberality, the persons engaged in it would obtain excellent 
interest for their investments.” We are very much of this 
opinion. It does not follow that, because there has been impru- 
dence and dishonesty in the management of some public com- 
panies, the taint should be universal, Exposure, we repeat, is 
not without its uses. 

Much, doubtless, will depend upon the intelligence and the 
integrity of the managing body. If hotels are to be the property 
of a large number of shareholders, it is of the highest import- 
ance, of course, that these shareholders should be efficiently re- 
presented, It is important, in the first instance, that the Com- 
mittee of Management should keep a watchful eye on the preli- 
minary expenditure, which, if it be excessive, as in the case of 
many, or most rather, of the earlier railways, will in itself prevent 
the undertaking from yielding a good dividend. We repeat that 
such projects as these are not to be identified with the interests 
of lawyers, architects, and contractors—all very essential person- 
ages, doubtless; but not exactly the people for whose especial 
behoof a million of money is to be sunk. Upon the manner in 
which the shareholder’s money is laid out, in the first instance, the 
success of these hotel companies will mainly depend. No sub- 
sequent good management will give the undertaking much buoy- 
ancy, if it be kept down by the dead weight of capital unprofitably 
expended. But, on the other hand, subsequent bad manage- 
ment may neutralize the advantages of an honest and judicious 
distribution of the preliminary expenditure. The watchfulness 
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of the Directors must be continual ; and it must be an intelligent 
vigilance. They ought thoroughly to understand the wants of 
the public ; to meet the demands of society as they arise—not to 
walk in old beaten paths and to be bound down by conventional 
trammels, but at the same time not to give way to wild and 
speculative fancies, and, above all, not to attempt too much at 
the same time. 

It appears to us that there is hardly any limit to the uses to 
which such establishments as we have been considering may be 
put. But the very expansiveness, as it were, of such projects, 
suggests the necessity of caution. It is very possible not to go 
far enough—but, at the same time, we may go too far. To be 
timid is certainly to fail, To be rash is to fail with equal cer- 
tainty. But experience shows that boldness without rashness, 
in such experiments as these, commonly commands success. 
Aut viam inveniam aut faciam, should be the motto of all who 
would make any great social ventures of this kind. They should 
never be silenced by the assertion, that there is no demand for 
what they undertake to supply—but should give back promptly 
and decisively the answer, “ If there be none, we will make it.” 
We could point to numerous undertakings, the failure of which 
was predicted at the outset, on the score of their being incom- 
patible with the tastes and usages of the people. But the 
tastes and usages of the people are not unchangeable. It is 
astonishing, indeed, how soon they fall into new ways, and 
wonder, in the fulness of their appreciation of some new bless- 
ing, how they could possibly have done without it during so 
many years of their lives, 
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Art. 1X.—1. Doctor Antonio. A Tale. By the Author of 
Lorenzo Benoni. Edinburgh, Thomas Constable. 1855. 

2. History of Piedmont. By Antonio GALLENGA. 3 vols. 
Chapman and Hall. London, 1855. 


In substantive value, in political and historic interest, “ Doc- 
tor Antonio” is decidedly inferior to its predecessor. “ Lorenzo 
Benoni” was for the most part a veracious narrative, embracing 
many real characters, and delineating with fidelity the social 
condition of one portion of Italy during events which are duly 
recorded in the annals of that country. lence it possessed an 
interest and a value which no mere romance could have de- 
served, as giving us the Italian nature depicted by Italians, 
Italian oppressions as felt by Italian sufferers, and an Italian in- 
surrection as viewed and narrated by the actors in its exciting 
scenes. In Doctor Antonio there is little of all this. The story 
becomes involved with actual events only towards its close—its 
least interesting and agreeable part, where the hero figures in 
the gallant but disastrous struggle for freedom made by the Si- 
cilians in 1848: the earlier and principal portion is a simple 
domestic romance, embracing no stirring incidents and little 
variety of life, but full of beautiful descriptions of natural sce- 
nery, and still more beautiful delineations of natural feeling. 
As a tale, avowedly fictitious, it is, we think, preferable to “ Lo- 
renzo Benoni;” it has the same gentleness and purity of tone, 
the same sustained but unforced devotion of feeling, the same 
elegance of style and correctness of language, (wonderful in a 
foreigner,) and in its principal character the same attractive 
compound of the gentleman, the Christian, the poet, and the 
patriot,—a compound, we believe, more often and more perfectly 
found in Italy than in any other country, owing to the lament- 
able circumstances of that unhappy land. 

The story opens with the journey of a father and daughter— 
the father a proud and narrow-minded English baronet, the 
daughter a sweet unspoiled English girl—along the Riviera, 
which is thus described :-— 


‘* Few of the public highways of Europe are more favoured than 
this—few, at any rate, combine in themselves three such elements 
of natural beauty as the Mediterranean on one side, the Apennines 
on the other, and overhead the splendours of an Italian sky. The 
industry of man has done what it could, if not to vie with, at least 
not to disparage Nature. Numerous towns and villages, some grace- 
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fully seated on the shore, bathing their feet in the silvery wave, some 
stretching up the mountain sides like a flock of sheep, or thrown pic- 
turesquely astride a lofty ridge, with here and there a solitary sanc- 
tuary perched high on a sea-washed cliff, or half lost in a forest of 
verdure at the head of some glen; marble palaces and painted villas 
emerging from sunny vineyards, gaily flowering gardens, or groves 
of orange and lemon trees; myriads of white casini with green ja- 
lousies, scattered all over hills, once sterile, but now, their scanty soil 
propped up by terrace shelving above terrace, clothed to the top with 
olive trees,—all and everything, in short, of man’s handiwork, beto- 
kens the activity and ingenuity of a tasteful and richly-endowed 
race. 

““The road, in obedience to the capricious indentations of the 
coast, is irregular and serpent-like ; at one time on a level with the 
sea, it passes between hedges of tamarisk, aloes, and oleander, at 
another winds up some steep mountain side, through dark pine fo- 
rests, rising to such a height that the eye recoils terrified from looking 
into the abyss below ; here it disappears into galleries cut in the living 
rock, there comes out upon a wide expanse of earth, sky, and water ; 
now turns inland, with a seeming determination to force a passage 
across the mountain, anon shoots abruptly in an opposite direction, 
as if bent upon rushing headlong into the sea. The variety of pro- 
spect resulting from the continual shifting of the point of view, is as 
endless as that offered by the ever-changing combinations of a kalei- 
doscope. Could we but give this sketch a little of the colouring,— 
real colouring, of the country, what a picture we should make of it! 
But we cannot. It is past the power of words to shadow out the 
brilliant transparency of this atmosphere, the tender azure of this sky, 
the deep blue of this sea, the soft gradations of tone tinting these 
wavy mountains, as they pass one over the other. ‘The palette of a 
Stansfield or a D’Azelio would scarcely be equal to the task.” 


The carriage of the travellers is overturned; the young lady 
breaks her leg and sprains her ankle, and is thus thrown into 
the care and intimate society of a young Italian ‘Doctor, who not 
only tends her with consummate skill and tenderness, but be- 
guiles the weary hours of her confinement, at a wretched road- 
side inn, by conversation, reading, instruction, and every kind 
and delicate attention that affection could suggest, or a culti- 
vated mind supply. Doctor Antonio, as drawn by the author, 
is a fine specimen of the superior class of Italians, such as we can 
testify are often found in that country, though such as, unfortu- 
nately, do not form the normal type of the men in that or in any 
country—full of intellect, resources, and information, rich in 
varied stores of knowledge derived both from books and from ob- 
servation, at once a poet and an artist in his love of nature— 
enthusiastic, devoted to his country’s cause, sincerely religious, 
yet neither narrow nor dogmatic—full of resolution and endur- 
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ance, trained to habitual self-command, and distinguished by 
that peculiar union of almost feminine gentleness and suscepti- 
bility with masculine force of'character and dignity of manners, 
which, of all the combinations of moral excellence, is at once the 
loveliest and the rarest. This unusual blending of qualities, which 
in truth are not the opposites but the complements of one another, 
is depicted in nearly every action of Doctor Antonio, from the 
decision and promptitude with which he resigns his fondest hopes 
as soon as he finds from the virulent prejudices of the father that 
their indulgence would be folly, and could bring but strife and 
disappointment—to the final scene where he refuses to escape and 
desert his fellow-patriots in prison, and proves truer to friendship 
than to love. The party in the following extract are speaking 
of a ease just reported in the newspaper, of the daughter of an 
English nobleman who had married an Italian artist and was 
abandoned by the angry family in consequence :— 


“ ¢ Serve her right!’ exclaimed Sir John, crumpling the paper with 
hands that trembled with emotion. ‘If I were her father she should 
never see a shilling of mine. Let them starve. I know him well. 
By God! I would never speak to him again if he were to have any- 
thing to do with the ’ The last word was inaudible as the 
Baronet rose, and began angrily striding up and down the room. 

‘“¢¢ What good purpose can all such anger answer now?’ said An- 
tonio, quietly. 

“« «Give a warning to all silly minxes, sir, disposed to disgrace their 
family,’ retorted Sir John, impetuously. 

“The Doctor ventured to observe, in a conciliating voice, ‘ Luckily 
the young man seems respectably connected.’ 

he such respectability roared Sir John. ‘A fellow littie 
better than a beggar, living on his pencils and wits.’ 

“¢ Michael Angelo and Raphael lived on their pencils and wits,’ 
remonstrated Antonio, beginning to feel chafed. 

‘“¢ Welcome to do so,’ replied the Englishman. ‘I would have 
given my daughter to neither of them for all that.’ 

“A sharp repartee quivered on Antonio’s lips, but he gulped it 
down. 

““¢The consummate rascal!’ went on the Baronet, with renewed 
fury. ‘And to think that not one Englishman among the whole set 
had spirit enough to blow the fellow’s brains out. It’s enough to 
make one disown one’s country !’ 

“«¢ Come, come, Sir John,’ said Antonio, good-naturedly, ‘ you must 
not be so severe. Love at two-and-twenty is a terribly intoxicating 
draught.’ 

“¢ Love!’ laughed the Baron, contemptuously. ‘ Nonsense; it was 
the girl’s pounds, shillings, and pence, that the cold-blooded villain 
wanted, ‘They only marry for money, these—a—confounded Italian 
adventurers.’ 
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“ The Italian grew scarlet and bit his lip. Perhaps the English- 
man noticed this, or perhaps it was only the sound of his own words 
that sobered him. He paused for a second in front of Antonio, who, 
his arms folded over his breast, stood leaning against the piano; then 
moved by a sudden impulse, Sir John stretched out his hand and 
said, with noble simplicity—‘ Very wrong of me to wound your feel- 
ings. Pray forgive me. I did not mean it. That odious story quite 
got the better of me. I confess I have an unconquerable aversion to 
marriages with foreigners. Don’t let me speak any more on the sub- 
ject. And now, are you for a game ?’ 

“‘ Antonio was for a game, and they sat down to it; but Sir John 
was so distrait that his opponent had to take all imaginable pains to 
make him win. It was near midnight when the Doctor issued from 
the little garden-gate ; instead of turning to the right to gain the high- 
road to Bordighera, he took to the left, down the lane towards the 
sea, and began walking up and down the beach. His step, though 
slower than usual, gave no evidence of over-wrought feelings, nor did 
his countenance, to which the pale moonshine, that fell on it, imparted 
an expression of calm solemnity. He walked thus for a considerable 
time, then lay down at full length, his face upturned to the heavens. 
The grey-light of breaking day found him in the same posture. He 
then rose, and, as if summing up the result of his long reverie, said 
aloud—‘ What matters it, after all, whether a man is happy or un- 
happy, so that he sees his duty and abides by it? So now, Vivu 
(Italia! my first and my last love!’ and he bent his way home- 
wards. 

“From that day all fits of moodiness or taciturnity were at an end, 
and the gentle current of serene good sense and quiet humour, which 
gave such a charm to the Italian’s manner, flowed as rich and equable 
as when we first made his acquaintance. Had that night of solemn 
thought conquered the struggle within, or only ministered to the 
combatant sufficient strength to control and keep down its outward 
manifestations ? Was Antonio in the solitude of his own dwelling, as 
much master of himself, as composed, even cheerful, as he was at the 
Osteria in Lucy’s presence ?—we leave it a secret between the well- 
meaning creature and his Creator.” 

Shortly after Antonio had come to this heroic determination, 
Lucy, being recovered, is carried off by her father and a brutal 
brother to England, without allowing her one opportunity of 
bidding a tender adieu to her kind doctor, or of coming to an 
understanding with him as to their mutual feelings, Poor An- 
tonio’s state of mind, when thus abandoned, is touchingly de- 
scribed :— 

** When two persons dearly attached to one another separate, how 
much more to be pitied is the one who remains than the one who 
goes! Every old familiar place and object becomes to the former a 
cruel remembrancer, out of which rises the image with which it is 
associated. Every hour that passes brings back the recollection of 
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some sweet corresponding habit, now, alas! broken, and with it fresh 
yearnings and regrets; while every hour that flies, every object that 
fleets by, the excitement of the motion, the incidents, the very annoy- 
ances of travelling, create for the latter a thousand little diversions, 
the effect of which cannot but be to divide and lessen the concentra- 
tion of thought and feeling on one given point..... 

* Antonio, in the meantime, do what he would, could think of no- 
thing but Lucy. The bright star that had for a moment shone above 
his horizon had long set for ever, while still his eyes gazed on, rivet- 
ed on the halo of light it had left behind. It was all the same whe- 
ther he remained brooding in his own dwelling, seated on that very 
easy-chair he had contrived for his cherished patient, or whether he 
went abroad on his usual avocations, there was the dear face looking 
at him out of every corner, haunting him at every turn. The little 
library out of which he had lent her books still warm with the touch 
of her hand, the flute and guitar he had so willingly played for her 
amusement, the map of Sicily he had taken to her when her interest 
in his country was first awakened, the flowers she had given him 
religiously preserved,—all around him was full of her. All seemed 
to ask, ‘Where is she?’ If tired of poring over a volume, on which 
he had uselessly tried to fix his attention, Antonio got up and looked 
out of the window, the first thing his eye met was the Count’s casino, 
to which he had accompanied her many a time,—there the rich Ita- 
lian pine expanded its green canopy under which she had sat, when 
she tried the sketch of the coast towards France,—there, glancing in 
the sun, was the large yellow stone, from under which, to Lucy’s great 
terror, they had seen creep out a snake, as big as her little finger,— 
further on, at that turning, she had stooped to pick up a stray, tiny, 
white shell, and given it to him. 

‘*‘ It was worse still when his profession called him to the other 
side of the promontory. What a crowd of memories rose at the sight 
of the old, weather-beaten, dingy-red Osteria, with its cumbrous bal- 
cony, the little garden, and the pebbly shore! Not a foot of ground 
but was hallowed by some recollection of her. There, past that 
sharp descent of the road, he had seen her for the first time, pale as 
death, but so lovely in her paleness that he wondered how such a 
peerless creature could exist on earth. There she had smiled on him 
so sweetly, when he had ordered the litter to be turned round; there, 
on the first fold of the hill behind the house, one day, at dusk, she 
had discovered the first fire-flies of the season, and screamed with 
delight. Nota path but they had trodden it together, not a flower 
but they had examined it together, not one of Nature’s mysterious 
sounds—from the voice of the ocean to the chirp of a grasshopper— 
that they had not listened to together, not one of the thousand hues 
of sea, or earth, or sky, that they had not admired together! Then 
everybody spoke of her; Rosa, Speranza, Battista, the Count, the 
drawing-master, Prospero, his mother, knew of no other topic. His 
very patients would inquire of him whether the ‘ bella Signorina’ was 
ever likely to come back again. Even the urchins playing in the 
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streets would stop in their game to ask him where the ‘ Inglesina’ 
was. It seemed so strange, so unnatural, so impossible, that she 
should have passed away from a place so full of her, that Antonio 
would sit for hours, in sight of the Osteria, expecting to see her white 
dress fluttering in the balcony, or to hear her birdlike voice singing 
one of the Sicilian airs he had taught her. At times he got almost 
angry with himself, and determined to shake off this sort of continual 
obsession ; he tried long expeditions on foot under a scorching sun, 
but to little purpose. The song of the nightingale in the valley, the 
scent of thyme on a mountain pass, the white outline of some 
distant village, the tolling of a far-away church-bell, awoke old asso- 
ciations, and out of them stole the fairy form, and kept alongside of 
him. Do what he would, struggle as manfully as he might, there was 
no way of ridding himself of it. Antonio was sick at heart.’’ 


Eight years roll away. Lucy, left a widow as Lady Clever- 
ton, broken in health and spirits, once more visits Italy in the 
hopes of recovering by the united influence of the air and the 
Doctor that had before done so much for her. She meets An- 
tonio at the Court of Naples, where he has come as a sort of 
envoy from Sicily, then in a state of war with Naples, or rather 
with its unworthy and perfidious Monarch. Shortly afterwards 
the counter-revolution of the 15th of May enables Ferdinand to 
break all his solemn oaths and constitutional engagements, and 
to consign all his patriotic ministers to dungeons. Antonio 
shares the fate of Poerio, Settembrini, and others. Lady Cle- 
verton contrives for him means of escape. This is his answer: 


“ The letters were formed by little holes pierced in the paper. These 
few words, traced in complete darkness, had cost the writer a whole 
night’s labour. 

“ ¢ There are five here, besides myself, all noble fellows, the least 
of.them worth ten of me. I cannot desert them: you cannot save us 
all; leave me to my fate. Providence has assigned me my place 
among the sufferers. Perhaps our trials will be reckoned to our 
country. Pray God that it may be so. Pray for Italy. God bless 
you !—Your own A.’” 


With one more extract relating to the character of the lower 
classes of Italians, we must conclude our notice of this pleasing 
volume, 


“ ¢ Among all classes in this country there exists a singular aptitude 
to learn, and much natural taste. For instance, we have a tolerably 
good band of musicians, most of them self-taught, and an excellent 
organist, who never had any master but himself.’ 

“¢* Wonderful!’ said Lucy, ‘and are they as good as they are 
clever ?’ 

“To say the least, they have many good points,’ returned An- 
tonio, ‘they are sober, independent, and warm-hearted ; there is a 
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native mildness in their blood; and when they quarrel—for where is 
it that men are always at peace with one another ?—the quarrel rarely 
ends in blows.—You look as if you scarcely believed me.’”’ 


Lucy’s colour rose, for she felt what Antonio was saying to 
be the very reverse of the character she was in the habit of hear- 
ing ascribed to the Italians. 


‘‘ ‘Forget preconceived notions, or rather,’ continued Antonio, 
‘remember all, and compare hearsay evidence with what comes under 
your own observation. Facts are stubborn things, Miss Davenne, 
and observation of facts will show you, that amongst us there is 
scarcely an example of wives and daughters bearing the marks of the 
brutality of their husbands and fathers; that drunkenness is a very 
rare thing, so is crime; that there are whole provinces—that of San 
Remo is one—in which no murder has been committed within the 
memory of man. 

** Property is so divided, that the two extremes of great riches and 
great poverty are almost unknown, and so, fortunately, are most of 
the evils arising out of them—beggary for instance. I am not speak- 
ing of the great towns of course, but of the country districts, in which 
nearly every man owns his little bit of land, which he cultivates as 
well as he can. The small proprietor who has time to spare, hires 
his services to his neighbour, who, possessing more land, requires 
more hands, but both employer and employed deal and converse with 
each other on a footing of perfect equality. The hired labourer no 
more considers himself the inferior of his employer because he takes 
money from him, than the employer thinks himself the labourer’s 
superior for paying it.’ 

‘“* * You are describing a real Arcadia,’ said Lucy. 

“* ¢T wish it were so,’ continued Antonio, shaking his head; ‘ but 
there are deep shades to the picture. The baneful action of despo- 
tism makes itself felt here, as every where else in Italy. The state of 
utter ignorance in which the populations I am speaking of are left 
by a Government systematically hostile to all sorts of instruction— 
the worship of the dead letter in lieu of the spirit that vivifies, in 
which they are nursed and kept by their priests—the habit of dis- 
sembling grievances, for which there is no possible redress, and which 
it would be dangerous to resent ;—all these deleterions influences 
combine to keep the standard of morality rather low. The man who 
would not for the world eat a morsel of meat on Friday, or miss hear- 
ing mass on a saint’s day, will not scruple to cheat his master of an 
hour’s work, or to say the thing that is not, to obtain an abatement 
in the rent he pays to his landlord.’ 

“¢That is too bad,’ said Lucy, ‘and do the priests know of such 
doings and not try to prevent or put a stop to them ?’ 

“‘ «Certainly they do not use their authority to the extent necessary 
to cure the evil. They fear to lose their influence if they deal, I will 
not say severely, but firmly with their flock, There seems to be a 
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tacit agreement between sheep and shepherds. Give us everything 
in point of form, say the latter. We will, answer the latter, but on 
condition that you do not exact too much in point of substance. 
Thus the letter kills the spirit. Provided the church be well at- 
tended, the confessional besieged, the alms plentiful, the communion 
tickets numerous, our Reverendi seem to care little whether morality 
remains stationary, or even slides backwards. The curé, who is in 
many respects what I believe you call vicarin England, preaches from 
the pulpit that lying is a sinful habit, and that a hired labourer owes 
a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wages, but to little purpose. And 
why is there no amendment? Because the confessors do not prac- 
tically support what is preached, they are too lenient, and dare not, 
textually dare not, refuse absolution to those of their penitents who 
are in a state of backsliding. They dare not, because they say, ‘ we 
do not choose to lose our penitents; and such to a certainty would 
be the case were they to show a proper degree of severity. ‘The aim 
and ambition of confessors, you must understand, is to have a great 
number of penitents, and they vie with each other who shall be most 
run after. The country folks know this weakness and profit by it. 
It has happened to me more than once to hear it said, ‘ If my confes- 
sor will not give me absolution, I shall go to such and such a one, 
who has “ larger sleeves,” meaning by that, who is more indulgent.’ 

“« These are, indeed, ugly shades to your picture,’ sighed Lucy. 

“¢ Very ugly,’ echoed Antonio. ‘The great business of our Re- 
verendi,—there are of course many honourable exceptions,—is the 
embellishment of their respective churches, and for this purpose they 
take advantage of the taste for the beautiful, which is innate in our 
people. Offerings and contributions flow in plentifully for the pur- 
chase of a new organ, a set of silver lamps, for pictures, for the adorn- 
ment of the shrine of the Madonna, At the same time, the town is 
dirty, not lighted at night, the pavement all in holes, the roads are 
detestable, and bridges absent where bridges are most needed. But 
what does it matter so long as the church looks splendid, and outshines 
this or that church in the neighbourhood ?’”’ 


We are little disposed to be severe upon the defects of a work 
which has given us so much pleasure as “ Doctor Antonio ;” but 
in the conscientious discharge of our critical functions we ought 
not to abstain from noticing one instance in which the art, and 
two in which the ethics of the author seem to us in fault. The 
lengthened details of the trial of the forty-two political prisoners 
at Naples are out of place, and sadly mar the unity of plan which 
distinguishes the rest of the work, Indeed, the political chapters 
have the air of being “stuck on” to the original production. 
The hero of the tale was no further concerned in the legal pro- 
ceedings than as forming one of the batch of the accused; his 
name is not once mentioned during the trial ; and the obvious 
purpose of the writer was not to illustrate or carry forward his 
own fictitious narrative, but to hold up to public execration the 
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atrocity of the tribunal before which Poerio, Nisco, and Settem- 
brini were arraigned,—a task long since amply and nobly per- 
formed by Mr. Gladstone in his celebrated pamphlet, of which, 
indeed, the chapters we are blaming are little more than a tran- 
script. This disfigurement may easily be removed in subse- 
quent editions of the work; and if the author be resolutely bent 
upon proclaiming once more to the world the infamy of King 
Ferdinand and his agents, the narrative of the trial might be 
given in an appendix. 

The ethical errors of the book (as we conceive them)—the 
conjunctures of the story where the moral perceptions of the 
author seem to us more sensitive than sound, and where the sub- 
stantially right and wise appears to us to be sacrificed to a false 
point of honour and a delicacy of sentiment which is extreme 
rather than healthy,—are, jirst, the passage wherein Doctor 
Antonio, on discovering the outrageous family pride of the 
Davennes, determines to resign his hopes of Lucy’s hand; and, 
secondly, that where he refuses to avail himself of the means of 
escape which her vigilant and indefatigable affection had, at the 
cost of so much labour and peril provided for him. And as 
similar exaltés, and somewhat morbid notions of honour are very 
common in the fictions of the day, we must spend a few words 
in combating them. Doctor Antonio—by a long course of the 
most kind and delicate attentions, and by a display of character 
and knowledge eminently calculated to attract and command the 
feelings and fancy of a girl full of enthusiasm, quick to appre- 
ciate every sort of beauty, and just stepping with the eagerness 
of an opening soul into the rich realm of thought—had unde- 
signedly, but unreluctantly, gained the affections of his lovely 
patient. He had never, for one moment, resisted the attractions 
which drew him towards her, he had allowed his own feelings 
to be irrevocably engaged, and he could not be, and did not pre- 
tend to be, unaware that hers also were fixed ; in a word, that he 
had won her love. He could not but be conscious that he was 
immeasurably superior both in intellect, in acquirement, in native 
powers, in all that constitute true elevation of character, to the 
family to which Lucy belonged, and to the society in which she 
would be thrown. He must have felt—all vanity and self- 
deluding affection apart—not only that the happiness of an 
ardent, simple, and aspiring girl like her would have been safe in 
the keeping of a disciplined and manly nature such as his, but 
that he was incomparably more sure to make her happy than 
any of those to whom she was certain to be sacrificed by her 
heartless brother and her pompous father, if he resigned her. 
Yet, as soon as the critical moment for decision arrives, and he 
perceives how firm and deep-seated is the family pride of the 
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Davennes, and how surely they would look upon him, and treat 
him as an insolent and dishonourable adventurer, did they even 
suspect his lofty aspirations, he resolves to conquer his passion, 
and surrender some of the dearest and worthiest hopes of his 
existence. Now, we are so much (and so justly) in the habit 
of regarding self-denial and self-conquest as virtues in them- 
selves, instead of merely as indications of the power of being vir- 
tuous under difficulty and temptation, that we are prone to 
applaud every instance of their exercise without pausing to con- 
sider whether the occasion be a suitable or right one. Yet this 
surely is not sound. We admire the man who can pluck out his 
right eye, or cut off his right hand, where duty or affection de- 
mands the sacrifice; but we shudder at the savage fortitude of 
the barbarian who thrusts his hand into the fire, or chops off his 
leg merely as an act of asceticism, or to prove how well he can 
bear pain. The faculty of martyrdom every man, if his man- 
hood be perfect, should possess; but it is the occasions on which 
and the judgment with which that faculty is called into action, 
that constitute the difference between a glorious heroism and a 
gallant blunder. Antonio seems to have considered not so much 
what his conduct ought to be, as the light in which his conduct 
would be regarded. His pride revolted against the idea of being 
called a presumptuous and dishonourable adventurer; he looked 
to the apparent rather than the real; he was willing to resign 
his love rather than endure a wound to his dignity. For it does 
not appear that it was any rigid notion of the duty of filial obe- 
dience that made him think it would have been wrong to per- 
suade Lucy to set at nought her father’s prejudices; it was simply 
that he was prepared to abandon his fondest hopes rather than do 
what would be deemed intrusive and resented as presumptuous. 
But the principal fault lies here: that in his struggle with him- 
self, and in the determination at which he arrived, Antonio is 
represented as leaving Lucy’s feelings wholly out of considera- 
tion, It never occurs to him to question what she would suffer 
when wrenched away from one to whom she had given all her 
fresh young heart, or to reflect that he had no right thus to aban- 
don one whose love he had so irrevocably made his own. The 
solemn obligations, and the sacred duties, and the inalienable 
rights of plighted or of known affection, never entered into his 
estimate. He thought only of himself. He looked at the case 
solely from his own point of view. If, indeed, he had carefully 
avoided gaining his patient’s love (though it is not easy to see 
how he could have done so) from a foresight that a love so un- 
equal before the world could never be crowned with success; or 
if, when the hour for decision arrived, he had placed before his 
mistress the possible dangers and the certain sacrifices to her 
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of a life of poverty and exile, and urged her to reflect well, and 
not to consider him; or, if even he had taken the decision out 
of her hands, and foreseeing what she was scarcely likely to fore- 
see, and judging life and human nature from the height of his 
wider experience, had resolved to spare her a hazardous experi- 
ment; or if, finally, he had felt that her father, though a fool, 
and her brother, though a brute, had claims which ought not to 
be ignored or pretermitted, and so had resigned her at the dic- 
tate of a duty,—then, indeed, the self-sacrifice would have 
been genuine, and the moral sound. 4s it is, or rather as it is 
represented by the author, we think that Antonio, in aban- 
doning Lucy, sinned against her grievously, and that what 
he deemed a conflict between selfish passion and self-denying 
virtue, was in truth only a conflict between one passion and 
another. 

Again, in representing his hero in the final chapter as refus- 
ing to escape because he would not desert his fellow-prisoners, 
the author obviously conceives that he is painting an act of the 
most noble and consistent heroism. We dissent altogether from 
this implied estimate. We hold that Antonio was sacrificing a 
substantial duty to a shadowy fancy; an affection to a sentiment 
—a sentiment, indeed, beautiful and generous, but exaggerated 
and misplaced. His soul was full of enthusiastic sympathy for 
the companions of his dungeon, with whom he had fought and suf- 
fered; he could not “ find in his heart” to desert them; he could 
not bear the notion of obtaining a relief in which they did not 
participate, or enjoying freedom while they languished in confine- 
ment. This was generous, but it was not right. If, indeed, it 
had been a question whether he should abandon a single fellow- 
prisoner, who would have been unspeakably desolate w hen he was 
gone; or if he had been able, by remaining, to lighten the chains 
or shorten the durance of his associates in misery; or even if he 
had felt, like Socrates, that duty called him to submit to the un- 
just verdict of his country’s tribunal,—the calm judgment of the 
moralist would probably have pronounced his decision noble be- 
cause righteous. But these are not alleged as his reasons: these 
were not the motives that influenced him; he simply felt that 
honour called upon him to share the fate of his comrades. He 
was a patriot: yet he never reflects how far more probably he 
might serve his country by labouring at liberty, than by rotting 
ina dungeon. He is a friend: yet he forgets that to serve cap- 
tive friends, a man needs himself to be in freedom. He was a 
lover: he had declared his love; he knew that the life and 
happiness of one whom he was bound to consider before every- 
thing, except clear morality or patriotic duty, were bound up 
in his deliverance; he ought to have felt that he no longer 
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belonged to himself alone, and that amid the deep and solemn 
responsibilities of a wedded heart, the music of mere sentiment, 
however elevated and refined, had no right to make itself 
heard. But all these considerations appear to have escaped 
him: Antonio indulged in the luxury of generous emotions— 
and Lucy died! It is well that men should be able to do such 
things: it is not well that they should do them. In dealing 
with cases of this sort, novelists seem to us strangely irrational 
and inconsistent. They would condemn a man of impulsive 
nature who should abandon a wife whose being hung upon him, 
for a friend whom he loved but could not really save: and are 
the obligations of a true, deliberate, and pledged attachment one 
whit less sacred or imperative than those of a union already con- 
secrated by the altar? 


The “ History of Piedmont,” by Mr. Gallenga, does not seem 
to us particularly valuable. The first part is tedious; the latter 
part is not very clear, vigorous, or free from prejudice. It was 
unwarrantable and senseless to publish for English readers a 
history of Piedmont in three volumes: one would have sufficed 
amply; three, few persons will be found to wade through. If 
the author had confined himself to a succinct sketch of Pied- 
montese annals since 1815, and a full and faithful picture of the 
state of that country at this moment, and of the working of the 
free institutions which have proved its glory and salvation since 
1848, he would have rendered a real service both to the English 
reader, and to the country which Englishmen so much want to 
know. Even the one chapter which he has devoted to this 
subject, sketchy and feeble as it is, is in our eyes the most 
interesting in the three volumes. 


We must now say a few words of the condition and political 
prospects of that country which Dr. Antonio loved so well, and 
for which he, like all her sons, was ready to sacrifice so much. 
Two years ago the hopes of Italian patriots and exiles were 
feverishly high, and even foreign well-wishers could not but see 
much reasonable probability that, out of the grand conflict then 
preparing, might arise the golden opportunity which sickening 
expectants had waited for so long, and that the war begun for 
the repression of one aggressive despot might end in the eman- 
cipation of all suffering peoples. The game is not yet played 
out, and the chances are not yet therefore wholly extinguished ; 
but they grow fainter and fewer every day. The cold and 
crafty policy of Austria, who has contrived to make both belli- 
gerents wait upon her pleasure and do her work; the patient 
sagacity with which she held out hopes of aid to both parties, so 
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as to prevent either from taking a single step which could offend 
her; the slow and stealthy movement by which she has gra- 
dually sidled nearer and nearer to the nations whose sympathy 
with her victims she had most to dread, as soon as she felt satis- 
fied that fortune would ultimately declare for the Allies,—all 
this made it difficult at first, and makes it impossible now, for 
either England or France to assist, or encourage, or even coun- 
tenance any rising in Italy against Austrian domination, or 
against the tyranny of those petty sovereigns and satraps whom 
Austria takes under her protection. Without the entire neu- 
trality and secret good wishes of the Western Powers, not even 
Mazzini believes it possible to throw off either the foreign or the 
domestic yoke: without their active aid, few except Mazzini 
flatter themselves that such deliverance can be achieved. Assist- 
ance and neutrality are now alike out of the question, and must 
continue so unless Austria should play us false—which she is far 
too wise to do. The liberation of Italy must therefore be again 
postponed, and the sanguine anticipations of her children be 
once more exchanged for “that hope deferred, which maketh 
the heart sick,” and which only those whose faith is very firm 
and whose spirit has been long chastened have the strength to 
bear. 

Meanwhile, though present and immediate prospects seem 
fading away, and no blow could now be struck with the slightest 
chance of a favourable issue, there is much for patient and far- 
sighted patriots to do, and much to encourage the confident hope 
of ultimate success. The actual condition of the whole Penin- 
sula, with the exception of Piedmont, is grievous and suffering 
indeed, but for close observers there are not wanting gleams of 
light, and for those who can toil on in obscurity and in faith, 
there is an appropriate and obligatory field of exertion. Pre- 
paration for future action may go on, when present action is for- 
bidden by the circumstances of the hour. ‘The soil may always 
be tilled: seed may incessantly be sown. And much has to be 
done before Italy can be fully disciplined to take advantage of 
the opportunity when it shall arise, and before the sympathies of 
other lands have been properly awakened and enlightened so as to 
secure their zealous and hearty co-operation in the day of con- 
flict. The true friends of Italy, whether natives or foreigners, 
residents or exiles, must labour to extinguish every local jealousy, 
every petty passion, every fierce egotism, every extreme doctrine, 
every irrational ambition, which stands in the way of perfect har- 
mony of feeling now and of what would mar harmony of action 
then. Unity of object and of heart must pave the way for unity 
of national existence, and the mischief-makers within must be 
silenced before the tyrant from without can be expelled. And the 
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friends of sober freedom in France and England must be con- 
vinced by every engine of proof and of persuasion, that Italians 
can be moderate as well as enthusiastic, resolute and patient as 
well as insurgent and impulsive ; that they deserve liberty, and 
know how at once to maintain it and to use it; that they need 
only redemption from a hostile and benumbing yoke to realize 
an almost magic progress; and that the establishment of one 
consolidated Italian kingdom would, by solving the European 
problem and creating the possibility of permanent European 
peace, prove the greatest blessing Providence could bestow or 
statesmen could procure for every member of the vast common- 
wealth of nations. 

Towards the first of these objects considerable progress has 
already been made—far more than we in this country are willing 
to believe. It is the fashion to say that Italy never has been a 
united country since the days of the old Roman Empire; that 
she has always been split up into a number of small states, hating 
each other with the double hatred of consanguinity and vicinage ; 
that the Neapolitans and the Lombards, the Venetians and the 
Romans, the Tuscans and the Piedmontese, have no sentiment 
of common nationality, but are more jealous of each other than 
of strangers ; and that no sooner was foreign domination at an 
end than the reign of local rivalries, irreconcilable pretensions, 
and perhaps even of civil war, would begin. Those who speak 
thus are ignorant of the change of feeling which the labours of 
enlightened men have been preparing for more than a quarter of 
a century, and which the disastrous wants and common suffer- 
ings of the last six years have gone far to clench. Why should 
we pretend to know more of Italian views and wishes than the 
Italians themselves? They are willing to merge all past jealousies 
and all local claims in the great desire for union and fusion: why 
should we seek to remember and exaggerate them. From every 
quarter of the land where the same language is spoken, there 
goes up to heaven the same paramount aspiration—the same 
earnest and single prayer, the INDEPENDENCE and Unity (or, 
as Manin expresses it, unification) or Iraty. In this all concur: 
to this all—Venice, Turin, Milan, Florence, Naples, even Rome 
—are willing to postpone their several pretensions for superiority 
or primacy. We do not say that difficulties may not arise—we 
do not say that differences of wish and of opinion may not exist ; 
but we affirm without hesitation that the common desire for 
blending into one nation which beats in every Italian bosom, is 
strong enough to overcome all obstacles and to smoothe away all 
divergences of view. 

There are three principal parties or political ideas in Italy: 
we have had opportunities of conversing intimately with the 
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leaders or representatives of them all, and we have been at once 
surprised and encouraged to find how convergent and reconcile- 
able were their views, even when not wholly identical. First 
comes what we may call the Constitutional party, of which Azeglio 
and Cavour are the actual chiefs, and of which Balbo, Gioberti, 
and perhaps Farini may be regarded as the fathers and the 
spokesmen. These alone have achieved any permanent results, 
The kingdom of Piedmont, with its free institutions, its parlia- 
ment formed on the model of our own, its unfettered press, its 
spirited foreign policy, and its wonderful industrial activity, may 
be considered as their creation. It stands forth to Europe alike 
as a proof of what Italians can do, a specimen of what all Italy 
might become, and the possible, not to say the probable, nucleus 
of the future Italian State. It is difficult to do justice to the in- 
dividual skill and the national good sense and good feeling which 
have combined to guide this hopeful constitution through the 
manifold and perplexing perils of its infant years. A perhaps 
inevitable, but most unwise, mismanaged, and disastrous war at 
the outset ; a democratic party distrusting the monarch, and un- 
willing to believe in the sincerity of the moderate and cautious 
ministers around him ; a determined contest with the Pope aided 
by a very numerous and unscrupulous priesthood within its own 
boundaries; the relentless hostility of Austria, seeking cause of 
quarrel that she might fall upon and crush a government which 
was to her a perpetual menace and reproach, vigilant to profit by 
any weakness and disturbance, and indefatigable in attempting to 
create both: these were some of the dangers that had to be met 
and overcome by a constitution improvised in a year of excite- 
ment, and managed by statesmen all of whom were new to the 
work, Yet so far all has gone well, and thanks to its own gal- 
lantry and good sense in throwing itself unreservedly into the 
Western Alliance, the regenerated kingdom may be now con- 
sidered as fairly launched and out of danger. 

Now, what is the dearest hope and most earnest desire of the 
chiefs of this the moderate party? First, and above all, the 
expulsion of the Austrians, the purification of Italy from German 
footsteps and German rule. ‘This desire is at once a longing o f 
instinct, and a dictate of policy. These statesmen know that 
there can be no comfort or security for them, while Lombardy 
is held by a foe who hates them, as only vice can hate virtue, 
and failure can hate success. The antipathy of race is as strong 
in their bosoms as in that of Mazzini or Manin : it burns in every 
line and sentence of Farini’s history. The bitter feeling with 
which every generous soul must view the subjection of the nobler 
to the meaner creature, is as keen in the constitutionalist of 
Piedmont as in the republican of Rome. Hence the INDEPEN- 
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DENCE of Italy is the aim and wish of the Moderates throughout 
the Peninsula, as much as of the fiercest democrats. But the 
Piedmontese statesmen see clearly enough that, as long as they 
stand alone—the only free Italian state, their tenure of life must 
be precarious and fatiguing, that they will be constantly in 
danger, and must stand constantly on the defensive. They, too, 
like the rest of their compatriots, are not without the natural 
ambition to see their country become once more a real puissance 
in the European system, instead of being alternately a battle- 
field, and a prey to the more powerful; and they know that, 
while the kingdom of Piedmont must be always uninfluential 
and in jeopardy, the kingdom of Italy would be great, safe, and 
self-sustaining. Nor can they be supposed insensible to the 
noble aspiration of seeing their province the first instalment, 
themselves the chosen instruments, and their monarch the con- 
densed expression, of the completed regeneration of their country. 
Hence the Uniry of Italy is the second inscription on their 
banner. 

Manin, the noble defender and statesman-like governor of 
Venice, is the representative of the Federal Party. He and his 
detest the Austrians, as only those can who have long groaned 
under that alien, stupid, and ferocious domination. ‘They know 
there is no hope for knowledge, for progress, for civilisation, for 
self-government, for any of those real social ameliorations which 
constitute the blessings and the life of nations, so long as, directly 
or indirectly, the Teuton holds sway in Italy. They are con- 
vinced, in their inmost souls, (as who that knows Italy is not ?) 
that with that utterly unsuitable and necessarily oppressive 
Government, no transaction or compromise is possible: there 
are natures that will not blend; there are qualities that cannot 
harmonize; there are wrongs that cannot be forgiven ; there are 
memories in the past that rise up and forbid alike forgetfulness 
or reconciliation. In truth, the two races are too antipathic 
to make their co-existence possible, except in the relation of 
tyrant and slave, jailer and prisoner. Hence the passionate 
desire of this party for the emancipation of their country from 
foreign rulers is so strong, that they would purchase it at the 
price of foregoing all their own pet theories of government, or 
social systems. Let but the Austrians be expelled, (they say,) 
and the form of constitutional order, or national existence which 
shall succeed, is to us a matter of very secondary consideration. 
We are Federalists by preference and on principle: we should 
prefer to see united Italy consist of several distinct republics, 
each with its separate centre of intelligence, activity, and govern- 
ment, but bound together like America or Switzerland in one 
strict and solemn federation—independent as regards each other, 
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one solid and united nation as regards other powers. But we 
are willing to waive all this, if, by so doing, we can hasten the 
attainment of our grand object, the INDEPENDENCE AND unijica- 
tion of our cherished country. If England and France will 
assist us in driving out our foes, their wishes as to our future 
re-constitution shall be to us a law; and if they say “ we should 
wish to see Italy a single kingdom, and Victor Immanuel its 
first monarch,” we will all hasten to carry their wish into effect. 
Or if they leave us free to choose, as a national congress may 
decide, there can be little doubt that the party which has most 
contributed to the emancipation of Italy, will have the paramount 
influence in such an assembly; and as Piedmont and its army 
will have been that party, the King of Piedmont would almost 
certainly be chosen. No one would be mad enough to hazard 
»ur newly won independence by ill-timed discord and perilous 
pretensions. 

We repeat simply the language, and almost the very words 
we have heard from Italian patriots of this school. 

The third political section into which Italian patriots are 
divided is that of the Republicans, of which Mazzini is the head. 
Of the relative power and numbers of this section we cannot 
speak with any confidence. Both, we believe, are on the de- 
crease. Its votaries are found chiefly among the lower classes, 
and the more ewalté of the middle ranks. Like the other two 
parties of which we have spoken, their watchword is the INDE- 
PENDENCE AND Unity oF [Taty; and this object they conceive 
can only be obtained through the medium of a general and com- 
bined insurrection under the influence of which all the existing 
divisions of the Peninsula shall be swept away, and all local dif- 
ferences and jealousies melted down in one grand and burning 
enthusiasm. Their ruling idea is of a Republic, one and indi- 
visible, with Rome as its capital and centre. But even this 
party are as devoted as the others to the first great design of 
expelling foreign domination, and as disposed to postpone and 
even to sacrifice all other aims to this. Mazzini, with all his 
faults, is a sincere and disinterested patriot. We deem him 
often wrong; we have no doubt he has done much mischief ; 
we even question whether he is not now rather a hindrance than 
an aid to the realization of his country’s hopes; and we fear 
that on one point—his hatred and detestation of the House of 
Savoy—he has allowed, unconsciously, the remembrance of the 
past to make him unreasonable and unjust. But even he is pure : 
even he, like Manin, is prepared to surrender his personal pre- 
dilections for his grand desire. The language we have heard 
him use, deliberately and in prospect of action, is this:—I am a 
Republican at heart ; I believe that only through a unanimous 
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popular rising can Italy be liberated ; I am convinced that no 
conception less magnificent and stirring than that of Italian unity 
will be able to arouse a movement energetic enough to secure 
the national independence. I have no faith in the House of 
Savoy. I have no confidence in armies fighting for dynastic 
aims. I mistrust federalism, and will have nothing to say to the 
scheme of splitting up Italy into a number of independent states, 
My central idea—my polar aim—my fixed religion is the unity 
of an Italy rescued from the hated Austrian yoke. On this 
alone I can listen to no compromise, and enter into no negotia- 
tions. . But give me this, and I am willing to forego all else: 
show me that foregoing all else will hasten or secure this para- 
mount object, and my willingness will become eagerness. I love 
personal liberty much, but I love national independence incom- 
parably more: the question of a little more or a little less free- 
dom for Italians is in my eyes nothing when compared with the 
question of the emancipation, the greatness, and the union of 
Italy. It is my country, not her individual inhabitants, that I 
care for. Hence, though I am a Republican, I can waive all 
notion of making democracy a sine gud non, and I can consent 
to see Italy governed by a despot even, provided he reigns over it 
all, and is a native of the soil. 

Thus while the several parties into which Italians are divided, 
differ as to the means by which their object can best be attained 
and secured, that object is identical with all,—the Independence 
and Unification of Italy,—and to that object all are ready to 
postpone or to surrender their special pretensions and their 
minor schemes. All are more bent upon the end, in which they 
agree, than upon the means, on which they differ. Surely this 
is a most hopeful feature of the case. 

Nor do we conceive that even the measures and plans by 
which they would obtain their object, present any irreconcilable 
divergence. No one, we trust—certainly not Azeglio—we hope 
not Mazzini—would desire to see in emancipated Italy such a 
centralized government as that of France, which should rule 
through a bureaucracy, and reduce all municipal action to a nul- 
lity. Mazzini is too reflective and well-educated a man to dream 
of suppressing or benumbing that national life, diffused through 
every hamlet and in every heart, which is the only permanent 
fountain and guarantee of the national liberty. With all his 
notions of the age-hallowed and inherent supremacy of Rome, he 
is not a Roman by birth, and he knows as well as most men 
how marked and ineradicable are those local differences which 
will make large powers of local self-government at once inevit- 
able and desirable. Moreover, he is essentially anti-gallican in 
soul; he hates and distrusts the French only one fraction less 
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than the Austrians; the first article in his creed is the vast na- 
tive superiority of the Italians to both the other races, and he 
would be little inclined to borrow from those whom he despises, 
their most questionable system. The ideal of the moderate states- 
men of Piedmont, again, is far more the English constitution 
than the French; they know the strength that lies in municipal 
activity and local energies ; a real parliamentary government 
can never be a centralized or bureaucratic one; and ‘they would 

probably be as anxious as any one to establish in Venetia, Lom- 
Sane. Tuscany, Romagna, Naples, and all the other divisions of 
the Peninsula, provincial assemblies with ample and well-consi- 
dered powers, Nor, we feel confident, would Manin, with all 
his natural pride in the venerable Republic which gave him 
birth, and his natural desire to prevent its noble individuality 
from being wholly merged,—with all his steady and profound 
conviction of the strength that lies in the preservation of ancient 
landmarks of state and race,—be willing for one hour to sacrifice 
to these sentiments such a firm and real “ unification” of Italy, 
as should secure the most unfettered and concentred energy in her 
attitude towards other empires. All alike would feel the first 
requisite to be the transformation of ITALY from “ a geographical 
expression” into a political Reality ;—as all alike would feel the 
second requisite to be the cherishing of all provincial patriotism, 
tenderness to all provincial pride, and careful fostering of all 
provincial capacity and life. 

For ourselves, earnestly as we desire to see Italy emancipated 
from the Austrian yoke, and erected into a powerful and united 
kingdom, we confess we should regard the entire extinction of 
its actual divisions as at once a heavy and a needless price, even 
for so great a gain. We look upon the spirit of centralization as 
the worst foe to liberty and to progress. We always see with 
uneasy forebodings and with deep regret the tendency, every- 
where and at all times manifest enough, to concentrate and to 
congregate. The disposition of a Government to absorb all rule 
into its own hands; the inclination of Parliaments gradually to 
draw to themselves all business, and to supersede or benumb the 
action of local bodies; the tendency of everything and every one 
to rush to the one capital of the land,—the wealthy for enjoy- 
ment, the ambitious for power, the vain for distinction and dis- 
play, intellect and literature for excitement and renown,—all 
these are symptoms at once of an actual evil and a coming 
danger. This propensity, natural as it is where a nation has 
only one metropolis, impoverishes the country to oppress the 
capital ; it drains the extremities to gorge the centre; it gives 
rise to endless strife, to feverish jostlings, to bitter and wide- 
spread discontent. Thousands, who might be useful in their pro- 
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vince, find no field of action in a crowded city. Thousands, 
whose respectable but not commanding talents were adequate to 
the achievement of a local reputation, languish in obscurity on a 
metropolitan arena. Thousands, who might have been happy 
in the chief town of their native district, grow morose and 
wretched with disappointment in a vast sphere where they are 
nobody and nothing. Moreover, by this concentration of talent 
and energy in one place, the valued variety of special and indi- 
vidual peculiarities is lost; a dull monotony creeps over the 
mind and manners of the nation; it is, on a smaller scale, as 
though all Europe spoke one language and had one metropolis. 
The barrier and security against these dangers is to preserve 
with sedulous anxiety all natural, ancient, and existing land- 
marks; to multiply, or at least not to reduce, centres of political 
and intellectual activity, to have many capitals, many circles, 
many publics. Where would have been the literary and scientific 
life which has half redeemed the political degradation and inca- 
pacity of Germany, if Berlin had been its only capital; if 
Heidelberg, Géttingen, Dresden, Weimar, and Frankfort, had 
not each had its magnet of attraction, its special audience, its 
galaxy of stars? In like manner, why should not Rome and 
Bologna, Venice and Turin, Florence and Sienna, Naples and 
Palermo, each have its arena and its stage? Why should not 
the statesmen of each contribute to the greatness of Italy by de- 
veloping the strength of their own allotted division of that splen- 
did land? why should not the literary men of each, while address- 
ing an Italian nation, seek to charm and to illustrate a Venetian 
or a Tuscan people? why should not each city retain its idiosyn- 
cratic colouring and character, and thus most effectually enrich 
and enhance the general effect? How incalculably superior is 
the blended harmony of the rainbow to the grey monotony of 
any single tint ! 

The two secondary difficulties which stand in the way of the 
settlement of Italy as an independent and united, if not homo- 
geneous State, (the liberation of its soil from the presence, and 
of its Governments from the influence, of the Austrians once 
definitively accomplished,) lie with Sicily and with the Pope. 
Sicily stands in a peculiar relation to Italy. The island has at 
no time in modern days formed a portion of the peninsula, and 
its political relation therewith is of very recent date,—scarcely 
longer than a century. 


“Sicilian liberties are contemporaneous with those of England. 
As early as in the eleventh century, Sicily, under the auspices of a 
Norman Prince, like England, settled the foundations of her freedom 
and independence. The national sovereignty resided, de facto, in the 
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Parliament, which disposed of the crown of the island, and no prince 
ever considered his title good or his power secure, unless based on an 
election by Parliament. ‘The great objection felt to the Princes of 
the House of Anjou, was on the score that they were imposed by the 
Pontiff, and not elected by the nation. This, and no other, was the 
origin of the irritation which exploded in the Sicilian Vespers, (1282.) 
It was the Parliament who, of its own free will, called to the throne 
the line of Arragon, in the person of Peter, and at a later period the 
Castilian, in that of Ferdinand the Catholic. And it is not amiss to 
note, that, at the death of the latter, his successor, Charles the Fifth, 
was not immediately acknowledged ; it was not till 1518 that he re- 
ceived the investiture from the Parliament, and swore, like his prede- 
cessors, to maintain intact the immunities and free customs of Sicily. 
It may seem strange that the Sicilian Autonomy passed unscorched 
through the fire of three centuries of union with Spain, but our 
wonder will cease when we reflect that the bond between Spain and 
Sicily was rather nominal than real, and that during this whole period, 
the island preserved its own national representation, its own laws, its 
own administration, flag, coin, and army. At the war of succession, 
in the beginning of the last century, the throne of Sicily was disputed 
along with all the other dominions of the deceased Charles the Second 
of Spain. The Treaty of Utrecht gave Sicily to Victor Amedeus of 
Savoy, who, by a special clause of that Treaty, was bound ‘to ap- 
prove, confirm, and ratify, all the privileges, immunities, customs, 
&¢e., enjoyed by the island.’ Thus the liberties of Sicily came to form 
part of the public right of Europe. But the sway of Victor Amedeus 
was of short duration, for, a little more than twenty years after, Car- 
dinal Alberoni succeeded in tricking the Duke of Savoy out of Sicily, 
which once more of its own free-will united itself to the fortunes of 
Spain. ‘The Bourbons began their rule by a scrupulous observance of 
the fundamental compact, and the two kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 
continued to be as independent and distinct, the one from the other, 
as during the reign of Philip the Second. When Charles the Third 
received at Palermo, in 1735, the crown of Sicily, and the homage of 
the National Representation, he in his turn took the oath of fidelity 
to the Constitution. And so did his son and successor, Ferdinand, 
who assumed the style of Ferdinand the Third of Sicily and Fourth of 
Naples, in order that the distinction of the two kingdoms should be 
made clear to all the world. 

‘“« The first years of his reign, under the guidance of the enlightened 
Tannucci, (Ferdinand was eight years of age when placed on the 
throne,) gave general satisfaction as far as regards Sicily, and this 
explains how the storm of 1789 passed over the island without dis- 
turbing its tranquillity. Happy and secure in a Constitution, which 
gave her the power of reform by pacific means, when necessary, why 
should she take part in a struggle that could bring her nothing better 
than what she already possessed? Meanwhile the thrones of Con- 
tinental Europe were shaken from their foundations, and none more 
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so than the Neapolitan.’ ”—Doctor Antonio, p. 237. 
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When the King of Naples joined the European confederation 
against republican France, as it was natural that a Bourbon 
should do, he made his first attack on Sicilian independence by 
departing in an arrogant style from the usual custom of the 
Crown in demanding subsidies from a free Parliament. But 
when the French overran Italy and took possession of Naples, 
the Royal Family were obliged to take refuge in Sicily, which 
received them with open arms, and wherein they found safety 
till the fall of Napoleon restored them to their continental throne. 
With true Bourbon folly and ingratitude, however, the whole of 
this period was spent by Ferdinand in endeavouring to suppress 
the liberties of his subjects, till the British who subsidized him, 
weary of his misbehaviour, sent Lord William Bentinck with 
full powers and clear instructions to put an end to the danger- 
ous and unseemly strife. The constitution agreed upon in 1812, 
solemnly sworn to by the King, and sanctioned by the English 
Government, secured to the Sicilians not only theirParliamentary 
independence and their civil liberties, but a distinct separate ex- 
istence, by providing that in case of the king recovering his 
Neapolitan dominions, the Crown of Sicily should devolve upon 
his son. Ferdinand, however, had not the slightest idea either 
of adhering to his word, or rewarding those who had protected 
him, or submitting to those who had restrained him. He was a 
pattern specimen of those unprincipled and unkingly sovereigns 
whom Mr, Macaulay has described as “the opprobria of the 
Southern thrones of Europe; men false alike to the accomplices 
who have served them, and the opponents who have spared them ; 
men who in the hour of danger concede everything, promise 
everything, turn their cheek to every smiter, give up to ven- 
geance every minister of their iniquities; and await, with meek 
and smiling implacability, the blessed day of perjury and pro- 
scription.” No sooner was Napoleon conclusively caged at St. 
Helena, and Joachim Murat shot at Pizzo, than the restored 
monarch declared the two crowns united, and abolished the 
constitution he had sworn to maintain. Lord Castlereagh, 
after some feeble remonstrances, winked at the insult and the 
perfidy ; and since that day, Naples and Sicily have been in a 
state of nominal union, but chronic and subterranean feud. 
Every island-liberty has been abolished. The country has been 
despotically governed by a viceroy. No Sicilian troops exist : 
no portion of the army is levied in that province: the experi- 
ment was once tried, but abandoned as too dangerous. All in- 
ternal improvements which could have developed the resources 
of the island have been neglected or discouraged; not a single 
savings’ bank exists; and scarcely a single road, except the one 
from Messina to Palermo. The feeling of Sicily for Naples is, 
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therefore, precisely that of Hungary for Austria, The Neapo- 
litan troops behaved with infinite brutality to the Sicilians in 
1848, so that the hatred borne by the islanders to the continent- 
als is not confined to the king and thie officials only; and the 
Sicilians, in addition, have in one point a strong sense of inherent 
superiority to the other Italians of the south: they are not slaves 
seeking for freedom, but freemen who have been forcibly and 
recently reduced to servitude; they are not demanding a new 
constitution, but merely the restoration of one which they had 
enjoyed for centuries, which Europe had sanctioned and Eng- 
land had guaranteed, and which has only been wrested from 
them within the lifetime of the existing generation. 

Thus, while the other Italians have only national aspirations, 
the Sicilians have a realized nationality fresh within their recol- 
Jections, and inexpressibly dear to their affections; they have no 
republican fancies; their views and hopes are strictly constitu- 
tional; they desire not a new political existence, but the recovery 
of a lost independence. The patriots of the various divisions 
of the Peninsula long for a real amalgamation either in the 
federal or the unitarian form: the patriots of Sicily would con- 
sent to this, but they do not desire it. They would not object, 
were their freedom of local action guaranteed, to form part of 
one great Italian kingdom, if this were the necessary price of 
their emancipation ; but they would prefer independence under a 
separate crown. At heart they can scarcely be said to be Ita- 
lians. Whether they possess all the elements which would secure 
the duration of a distinct nationality we cannot say: their nobles 
are for the most part a poor and worn-out race; but the scanty 
middle class is energetic and courageous; the priests (which is 
not the case elsewhere) are wholly with the people, and the 
material resources of the soil and climate are magnificent. 

The Pope is a far greater obstacle to the realization of the great 
idea—but still not an insuperable one. Tis de-secularization and 
dethronement are absolutely indispensable to the solution of the 
Italian problem—a problem which is henceforth European rather 
than Peninsular. Patriot and philanthropist, Papist and Pro- 
testant, should equally desire this consummation, The civil go- 
vernment of ecclesiastics is notoriously and proverbially bad ; and 
that of Romagna is probably the worst specimen of ecclesiastical 
government that ever existed in the western world. If there bea 
yoke fatal alike to national development and moral progress, it is 
that of a priesthood ; and never have noble human capacities and 
grand physical resources been so crushed and swamped as now in 
the States ofthe Church. The utter impossibility, too, even where 
the best intentions are presumable, of engrafting anything like 
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constitutional liberties upon,a government whose chief is.assumed 
to be infallible, was amply proved under Pio Nono in the early 
days of 1848. For how can discussion be free or fertile where free 
speech and free thought incur the peril of spiritual interdict ? 
And how can a sovereign, who believes that he holds his fief an! 
draws his enlightenment direct from a divine source, submit to 
be overruled and guided by a parliament of representatives in- 
spired by merely human wisdom? On the other hand, all 
sincere and rational Catholics must see with pain a Supreme 
Pontiff whose temporal conduct is such a bitter sarcasm and such 
a flagrant contradiction to his spiritual pretensions ; whose daily 
practice in all things open to the sight negatives the notion of 
his wisdom in things belonging to the domain of faith; who, 
weak, incapable, and even villanous, in matters of which his 
subjects know themselves competent to judge, can scarcely ex- 
pect them to follow him with confidence in questions which he 
tells them are beyond their ken. How could the Bull proclaim- 
ing the Immaculate Conception have had the slightest chance of 
reverential acceptation by a people who saw it proceed from the 
same Vatican which was daily issuing regulations the most ludi- 
crously foolish, and edicts the most cruelly inhuman? If the 
Pope exercised none but spiritual functions—if he never spoke 
or acted except in his capacity of interpreter of religious doctrine 
— if he denounced nothing but speculative error, and prescribed 
nothing but penances and creeds, he might long retain his 
sway over pious and dependent minds; mistakes and incompe- 
tency might, indeed, be suspected, but could not be proved; he 
could enjoy the immunity and might retain the submissive faith 
possible to a prophet who spoke only of untestable questions and 
unvisitable worlds. But his secular dominion exposes him to the 
ruinous daylight of cognizable facts; and his mode of adminis- 
tering earthly government affords a standard by which even the 
unlearned can estimate his capacity for spiritual jurisdiction. 
Facts confirm our & priort expectations. In no part of the 
Catholic world is the Pope so little reverenced as in Italy, where 
they see him close; in no part of Italy is he so scouted and de- 
spised as in Rome itself, where “ they feel him with their eye.” 
No faith, no veneration, is robust enough to stand the test of 
daily observation of the tools he uses and the things he does, 
The priesthood, from the highest to the lowest ranks, is discre- 
dited and detested throughout the Peninsula to a degree which we 
in England are little conscious of. And we may observe, in pass- 
ing, that nothing could show more clearly the incurable ignorance 
of Austria regarding Italian feeling, and her utter incapacity of 
entering into or comprehending the Italian character, than the 
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recent Concordat, coupled with the motives in which that mon- 
strous piece of imperial self-degradation had its origin. By that 
shameful subjugation of the civil to the ecclesiastical authority 
throughout his dominions, the young Emperor, while conciliating 
the superior dignitaries whom he has crowned with tyrannic 
power, has alarmed and alienated both the humbler clergy and 
the whole of the educated laity of Germany. But it was not of 
Germany that he thought. He fancied that he was granting a 
boon, or rather showing a flattering attention to Catholic Italy 
by thus elevating and aggrandizing the Catholic hierarchy,— 
whereas he has been decorating the bauble they despise. He 
fancied he was securing to his cause the most influential and 
respected institution in that turbulent Peninsula, and thus adding 
vastly to the numbers of his faithful and effective agents—while, 
in truth, he has been fawning on the power which Italians most 
abhor and disregard. 

How to dispose of the Pope when de-secularized and confined 
to his inherent and proper spiritual functions, is no doubt a ques- 
tion which presents some embarrassment. He could not possibly 
remain in Rome, for constant intrigues would result from such a 
location ; there would be a sort of perpetual irritation and de- 
gradation also, in remaining, shorn of sovereignty and reduced to 
the civil condition of a subject, in a city where for centuries he 
had reigned supreme; and as Rome would probably be the ca- 
pital of independent and united Italy, the close juxtaposition 
of two separate jurisdictions would be perilous, uncomfortable, 
and unseemly. In short, this arrangement, at all events at the 
outset of the new system, is obviously out of the question, At 
some future time, when Europe had got accustomed to the change, 
and the Catholic hierarchy was reconciled to it as a necessity, or 
had accepted it as an improvement, the Bishop of Rome might 
perhaps return to his diocese, and live, as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury lives at Lambeth, or the Patriarch of the Greek 
Church at Moscow. But that is a future contingency, and need 
not be discussed here. For a while, at least, some mezzo-termine 
must be found. The Pcpe might be relegated to the Island of 
Elba, so as to minimize the inevitable evils of his temporal sway, 
and subject the smallest possible portion of the earth’s surface to 
the curse of ecclesiastical mismanagement. Or he might fix his 
residence in Spain, France, or Austria, as he pleased : we should 
apprehend no serious inconvenience from any choice he might 
adopt. It is feared, we know, by many that he would be liable 
to become either the helpless slave or the servile instrument of 
the sovereign in whose dominions he had made his home. But 
we hold both fears to be nearly chimerical. He could not be 
more the tool of Austria at Vienna than he is at Rome; when 
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once confined to his spiritual functions, his power of political 
mischief would be wonderfully reduced; and thunders launched 
at Austria, at the instigation of France, would be promptly re- 
sented, or simply disregarded. We do not remember that the 
Papacy lost much of its independence during the eighty years’ 
retreat at Avignon, nor that the possession of the person of 
Pius VII. gave Napoleon any great increase of influence or of 
resources. And if the Pope endeavoured, through the medium of 
the Catholic clergy of foreign states, to create rebellion or dis- 
turbance, the probability is, that he would weaken his own hold 
over the Church rather than seriously embarrass the civil authio- 
rities of the nation with which he attempted such an unwarrant- 
able interference,—unless, indeed, the government was so bad 
and so unpopular, that it could bear no accession of strength to 
its internal foes. 


Greatly to our surprise, we find prevailing, even among intel- 
ligent Italians, a very general impression that both England and 
France are so far from desiring the erection of the Italian penin- 
sula into an independent, homogeneous, and powerful kingdom, 
that they would regard such a consummation with jealousy and 
annoyance. How far there may be any foundation for this sus- 
picion as regards France, we are not qualified to speak ; but a: 
regards this country, nothing, we are satisfied, can be further 
from the truth. Among the French, no doubt, the old tradi- 
tions which made the greatness and glory of a nation to consist 
in its controlling influence over foreign states, which looked upon 
every powerful kingdom as a dangerous rival, and every pros- 
perous one as a mischievous competitor, have still great weight. 
It is barely possible that among them the notion of territorial 
agerandizement may still linger; that their ambition of Mediter- 
ranean preponderance might be disposed to take umbrage at the 
prospect of a united and energetic State arising in the midst of 
that inland sea; and that they may prefer, as neighbours, a col- 
lection of petty princes, whom they can menace or coerce, to one 
great monarch, who would be able to treat with them on equal 
terms. If such feelings exist, however, we should be inclined to 
regard them rather as lingering traces of an expiring policy, 
than as the deliberate expression of an existing one. The sub- 
stantial interests of France lie, we are convinced, wholly on the 
other side. She never can possess Italy; for this Europe would 
never permit, as she must be fully satisfied herself. Her future 
“stipe and greatness will depend mainly on the development of 

er internal resources, and the progress of her industry and com- 
merce; and to these the emancipation and prosperity of the 
peninsula would be not a hindrance but a mighty aid. Half the 
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quarrels into which France is drawn have Italy as their proxi- 
mate or their remote occasion; and her constant temptation to 
interfere there by diplomacy or arms arises from the supposed 
necessity of counterpoising Austrian influence, or counterworking 
Austrian intrigues. But with the creation of an independent 
and united Italy, all this would cease. Such a State would be 
secure in its own integrity and power, and might bid defiance 
to all German ambitions; such a State, too, would be the natu- 
ral ally of France in all her disputes with central Europe, from 
its local position, and from its sympathies as well as antipathies 
of race. The Latin element is too prominent in both people 
not to prove a powerful bond of union between them. 

But whatever may be the case with France, the sentiments of 
England have been wholly misconceived by those Italians who 
have taken up the suspicion of which we speak. Of the English- 
men who interest themselves in questions of foreign politics, nine- 
tenths have no dearer wish than to see Italy at once rescued from 
ultramontane domination, and raised to the dignity of an inde- 
pendent national existence. They desire this, not only as lovers 
of liberty and progress in the abstract; not only as philanthro- 
pists, who grieve over all human suffering, and sympathize with 
every human aspiration; not only as observers, who do justice 
to Italian capabilities, and anticipate a splendid career for that 
gifted people, as soon as external impediments and repressions 
are removed ;—they desire it also in the interests of British pro- 
sperity and of European peace. England wishes for no addition 
to her territory, and for no augmentation of her political pre- 
ponderance. She dreads rather than desires the extension and 
complication of her international relations. If she fears and 
deprecates the aggrandizement of other States, it is because she 
sees in it a probable menace to the tranquillity of the world. 
She is jealous of no existing empire: still less would she be jea- 
lous of a rising one, with which she could have no rivalship, and 
with which only criminal projects, on one side or the other, 
could bring her into hostile collision, She is peaceful, and 
wants friends; she is commercial, and wants customers, She is 
not blind to the vast market for her produce which a population 
of twenty-five millions, living in a glorious climate and a fertile 
soil, and bounding forward with all the life and energy of new- 
born freedom, would afford. She knows the deplorable barriers 
to commerce offered by the multiplication of custom-houses con- 
sequent on territorial subdivision, and would hail with joy a uni- 
fication which should sweep nearly all of them away. She is well 
aware that as long as Austria bears sway over any portion of the 
Peninsula, her whole efforts will be directed to the exclusion of 
English manufactures as sedulously as if they were English 
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ideas, in order that German produce and German stupidity may 
penetrate there without rivals and without contrast. She knows, 
too, how incorrect is the common representation that Austria, 
notwithstanding her political oppressions, is careful to develop 
the material resources of her Italian provinces, and to make the 
mass of the people physically and socially well off. She has 
seen that by the late “ Concordat,” the Government of Vienna 
has bound itself to maintain in perpetuity and petrifaction, all 
those ecclesiastical pretensions and demands which are utterly 
incompatible with agricultural improvement,—that it has de- 
clared Church property for ever inalienable, and tithes uncon- 
vertible and eternal. And, finally, she is convinced in the 
depths of her soul that real, permanent, self-existing, advancing 
prosperity can never co-exist with despotism—still less with a 
despotism which is detested—least of all with the despotism of 
an alien and inferior race. She desires for her own sake that 
Italy should be prosperous; and she believes that prosperity can 
only spring from union and freedom. 

But England longs for the independence and unification of 
Italy on other and higher grounds, Peace—not merely peace 
at home, but European peace—is her deepest necessity as well 
as her most earnest wish. A large and increasing number of 
her statesmen are impatient of a state of things which obliges 
her to be ever on the alert to allay animosities, to compose 
quarrels, to put out incipient conflagrations. They are sick of 
keeping up armies and navies, which, in an age of civilisation, 
ought no longer to be needed; and they are weary of political 
and territorial arrangements which, being artificial, unnatural, 
and immoral, require the exercise of constant vigilance and force 
to maintain them intact. They are tired of the task of support- 
ing the pyramid upon its apex. They pine to see Europe in a 
state of stable equilibrium ;—and they do not disguise from 
themselves that great changes—one change in particular—are 
needed to secure this state. There are some political, as well as 
some material, edifices so strangely conceived, so marvellously 
dove-tailed, put together in such utter ignorance of the laws of 
gravity, in such utter defiance of all principles of cohesion, that 
only the most elaborate system of buttresses and props, the most 
costly safeguards against all shocks from within or from without, 
could sustain them for a year. Introduce the gentlest modifica- 
tion, take out the most insignificant stone, enlarge one portion by 
a hair’s-breadth, diminish another by a single line, and the whole 
construction falls to pieces. 

Such a construction is the existing map of Europe, as arranged 
at the Congress of Vienna.’ The re-organization of the shaken 
and disrupted world then attempted, was marked by so sys- 
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tematic a neglect of. all natural affinities, so ruthless a violation 
of national feelings, so enormous a disregard of the simplest 
principles of justice ; the partitions were so reckless, the allot- 
ment so iniquitous, the severances so cruel, the combinations so 
incongruous and artificial, that the peaceful duration of such 
arrangements was impossible, and the security, comfort, and 
progress of Europe have been perpetually disturbed by the in- 
stinctive efforts of nations to struggle back into a more natural 
and equitable order, As long, indeed, as no alteration of any 
sort was attempted or permitted, as long as the powers which 
had forcibly constructed the unnatural edifice were all combined 
and resolved forcibly to uphold it, as long as no stone was pulled 
or shaken out, and no cement damped or loosened, the con- 
trivance might maintain a precarious and uncomfortable exist- 
ence ;—but the first serious quarrel, the first assault from with- 
out, the first earthquake from within, the first prop removed, 
the first beam decayed,—and the elaborate monstrosity was sure 
to crumble into dust, and defy the power of genius to repro- 
duce it. 

Now, the events of 1830 and of 1848, as well as more recent 
occurrences, have so shaken the foundations and unveiled the 
incongruities of the arrangements agreed upon in 1815, that all 
conviction in the possibility of their permanence is destroyed. 
Scarcely one statesman in Europe—certainly not one in England 
—we believe, doubts in his heart that great modifications are 
sooner or later unavoidable, The sense of security is at an end. 
Few, if any, have the slightest belief that any portion of Italy 
can remain long under the yoke of Austria, or that Europe can 
have any hope of continuous tranquillity while it does, The 
re-arrangement of that Peninsula has become an obvious sine gud 
non of peace among the nations. And what re-arrangement pre- 
sents any chance of endurance or self-existence, except one which 
shall at once respect the sentiments of nationality, and make that 
nationality vigorous and large enough to defend itself against 
ageression ? ‘Such we believe to be the feeli ings of nearly all 
liberal and thoughtful Englishmen ; sooner or later we hope the 
policy of England will be moulded into conformity with them 

The prospects of the speedy realization of those hopes of Tta- 
Jian union and emancipation in which both English and Italians 
share, are at present, it must be confessed, as faint as we believe 
their ultimate realization to be certain. In the word “ Wait,” lies 
now the true creed of the patriot, as therein constantly lies the 
true philosophy of life. Impatience can only prolong the painful 
purgatory and defer the distant paradise. The attempt to tmme- 
diatize the wished-for consummation can only postpone the day 
assigned by Providence for its arrival, The time is not yet ripe. 
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The cup is not yet full. We can well understand and deeply 
sympathize with the boiling turbulence of feeling which must agi- 
tate Neapolitans who groan under the stupid and brutal tyranny 
of Ferdinand, or Milanese who are compelled to watch in silence 
the insidious and ceaseless exertions of Austria to denationalize 
and Germanize the Lombards of the rising generation.* But it 
must be evident, even to them, that so long as France and Eng- 
land are diplomatically allied to Austria, and so Jong as the 
French troops occupy Rome, a national rising would be hope- 
less, and a local one insane. ‘Therefore it is with grief we 
perceive a disposition on the part of certain patriots in the south 
of the Peninsula, to entertain the notion of a Murat dynasty, 
and to listen to the agents of that foreign and unauthorized ad- 
venturer. Such intrigues can come to no good; for they will 
be countenanced by no foreign power ; and they fly in the face 
of that grand idea of unity and nationality, wherein lies the real 
strength of Italy and the solid hope of better days. The present 
anomalous position of European powers cannot last for ever. A 
day will come, in the ripe time of Providence—and come proba- 
bly when least expected—when international quarrels shall open 
the way for new territorial or political arrangements, and when 
the long-sought opporiunity will present itself in a clearness 
which no man can mistake. Let Italians labour that, when that 
day shall dawn, their countrymen may be found morally and 
physically prepared to seize it and to use it aright—to forego it 
by no indolence, to misuse it by no excesses, to sacrifice it by no 
dissension. Meanwhile in the kingdom of Sardinia they have 
already a nucleus, an earnest, and a ¢téle-du-pont. They have 
there a free press, through which they may instruct the nation ; 
they have a home of refuge, where they may think and speak 
in-freedom without deserting the skies and sun of Italy; they 
have an arena whereon they may practise constitutional tactics and 
learn constitutional forbearance, and master the great political 
art of comPpROMISE. To all we recommend attention to these 
words of a sincere well-wisher to Italian progress, 


“Au nom de I’'Italie tout homme éclairé du Continent doit de- 
mander aux chefs de parti l’abandon de bien des réves chéris et cares- 





* Tt has been stated that an order has been issued by the Emperor, that after 
a certain date all public elementary instruction in Lombardy must be carried on in 
German. This is not strictly true. German is compelled to be taught to the Ita- 
lians in all the schools as well as Italian, and every year a larger and larger 
portion of the time is given to instruction in German, so that ere long more time 
will be occupied by German than by Italian, in the hope of superseding altogether 
the latter language—a stupid idea, which only an Austrian could hope to carry out 
with success, 
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sés avec amour. Les partis en Italie peuvent nourrir des idées plus 
ou moins généreuses, mais ils n’ont aucun élément de force entre leurs 
mains. La monarchie Piémontaise est non seulement le seul gou- 
vernement national de l’Italie, mais elle est encore la seule force 
nationale. Une des plus grandes erreurs de notre époque est de croire 
que la force morale peut quelque chose toute seule, de penser qu'il ya 
un divorce radical entre la force morale et la force matérielle réglée. 
Telle est l'erreur dans laquelle sont tombés notamment les révolution- 
aires modernes; ils acceptent bien la force, mais sous sa forme anar- 
chique; toute autre leur est antipathique. Les patriotes Italiens qui 
comptent sur les explosions populaires pour accomplir la régénération 
de I’Italie sont le jouet de la plus funeste et de la plus coupable illu- 
sion. Les explosions populaires peuvent renverser un gouvernement ; 
mais ol a-t-on jamais vu qu’elles aient fondé une nationalité? Ex- 
cellentes pour détruire et renverser, elles peuvent momentanément 
assurer le triomphe d’une cause: elles sont impuissantes a établir la 
durée de ce triomphe. Une cause n’est done jamais vicioricuse que 
lorsqu’elle a des forces normales a sa disposition ; jusque-li c'est une 
ame sans corps. Mais lorsqu’une idée sest transformée en un gouverne- 
ment régulier, lorsqu’au lieu de dons volontaires et d’aumdnes privées 
elle a un budget régulier, lorsqu’au lieu de corps franes elle a une 
armée composée d’escadrons et de bataillons soldés et recrutés par 
Yétat, lorsqu’elle peut contracter des emprunts, qu'elle 2 le droit de 
siéger aux congrés, quelle peut conclure des alliances, construire des 
navires et fondre des canons, alors elle est réellement une puissance, 
et, quelles que soient les vicissitudes de sa fortune, ses revers sur les 
champs de bataille, ses fautes dans les conseils des peuples, elle est 
sire de se relever toujours. ‘Tout au contraire, une idée qui reste a 
l'état moral pur, qui compte pour triompher sur le seul enthousiasme 
et sur la force populaire, cette idée, une fois abattue, ne se reléve 
plus. L’enthousiasme, comme tout ce qui est individuel, s éteint avec 
Yenthousiasme. Une idée morale, lorsqu’elle est produite, doit donc 
s‘incarner dans un fait destinée 4 durer aprés la disparition des géné- 
rations qui l’ont adoptée, ou bien elle risque fort de passer avec elles 
et d'étre bientét oubliée. La réforme offre une preuve mémorable de 
cette vérité. Nul doute qu'elle n’eut disparu, si elle s‘était confié a la 
seule force morale et a l'enthousiasme des contemporains ; mais elle 
s'incarna en fuits politiques solides et durables, elle forma des sociétés 
non seulement religieuses, mais civiles, et elle fut 4 jamais triomphante 
du jour ot elle eut ses dynasties a elle, ses urmées et ses budgets a elle. 
Or il existe un gouvernement qui représente ces élémens de force né- 
cessaires i ioute idée morale. Le gouvernement de Piémont représente 
pour lidée de la nationalité Italienne ce que la république de Genéve, 
les Provinces-Unies, et la Suéde ont représenté successivement pour 
la réformation. Comment pourrait-il avoir des hommes assez aveugles 
pour confier au hasard, et aux forces du hasard, qui n’ont ni durée, 
ni certitude, ni continuité, l'accomplissement d’une ceuvre qui de- 
mande du temps, de la suite, de la constance, et pour se fier 4 des 
hypothéses lorsqu’il existe des assurances de succés ?” * 


* Revue des Deux Mondes. Nov. 1, 1855, 
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We can readily understand how cold and cruel our exhorta- 
tions to patience and inaction must seem to patriots languishing 
in exile and yearning at once for their country’s emancipation 
and their own return. We know— 


. »« + Siccome sa di sale 
Lo pane altrui.” 


To tread a foreign shore during the best years of life; to hear a 
foreign language; to dwell amid uncomprehending and unsym- 
pathizing strangers; to be cut off from intercourse with family 
and friends, and to know at the same time that those friends are 
suffering at home under the oppression that has driven you 
abroad; to read day after day new instances of the brutality 
under which your cherished land is doomed to groan; to look 
at the sombre sky of London while dreaming of the golden sky 
of Rome; to feel life ebbing drop by drop away, till the convic- 
tion steals over you that you are destined like so many to leave 
this world with your hopes unaccomplished, your sufferings un- 
compensated, your wrongs unredressed—(as poor Krasinski has 
just done); to brood over all this in solitude and poverty, till 
you grow half wild with the reflection, and begin to speculate 
whether a native scaffold or a native dungeon would not be pre- 
ferable to a foreign garret ;—all this, we are conscious, must be 
a fearful trial and temptation to the unchastened spirit and the 
loving heart. In that hopeful wisdom which is the root and 
crown of faith, in that profound philosophy which is almost 
religion, can alone be found the strength to resist the temptation 
and endure the trial. The fate of an individual is incalculably 
insignificant : the destinies of a country are immeasurably grand. 
The years of a MAN are few and brief: the lifetime of a NATION 
is all but eternal. The deliverance of a people must be prepared, 
not snatched; it must be worked for as well as fought for,—and 
the toil ought to precede the strife for many a disheartening 
year. But the labourers often do more than the soldiers—have 
a nobler calling, a more effective influence, a harder ard more 
painful task. In the grand, true words of Milton, 





** They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 
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AUSTRIAN empire, heterogeneous elements 
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Baptists, persecution of, in Germany, 411. 
Blackie, Professor, on the distinction be- 
tween the school and university, 367, 377. 
Blair’s sermons, reason of their popularity, 
479. 

Bunsen’s Signs of the Times, 386—just no- 
tion and estimate of the Chevalier Bun- 
sen, 387—impression made by him on 
this country, 388—present influence and 
political position in Germany, 390—char- 
acter of his “ Signs of the ‘limes,” 392— 





the principle of free association, 392—po- 


Cabinets and’ Statesmen, 183—anomalous 


and unsatisfactory position of our internal 
politics, 183—recent breakings-up and 
reconstructions of Cabinets have astounded 
the national conscience, 184—former well- 
defined lines of separation between parties 
now removed, 186—embarrassment of 
publicity, 189—consequences of the pre- 
sent theory of Cabinet agreement, ]91— 
is Cabinet union indispensably necessary ? 
194— real use of cabinets, 195. 


Centralization (political) contrasted with 


free association, 393. 


Chalmers’ (Dr.) West Port scheme, 155— 


character of his sermons, 480. 


litical centralization, 395—claim by the | Church of England, its defects as a home- 


clergy to a divine right to rule over the 
consciences of men, 395—Puseyism, 397 
—freedom of conscience the antecedent 
to all social liberty and civil rights, 399— 
rise of a persecuting spirit, 401—cases in 
Baden, Italy, and Austria, 402—Stahl’s 
theory of intolerance, 406—his doctrine 
of the Church, 409—persecution of the 
Baptists in Germany, 411 — Bunsen’s 
treatment of Stahl’s sophistries, 412— | 
intolerance of the Russian Church, 414— 
the future of Puseyism aud Popery, 415. | 
Butler, Professor, peculiar excellences of his 
pulpit discourses, 498. 

Butler, Samuel, 50—his late appearance as | 
an author, 50—early life and education, | 
52—occupation in middle age, 55—first | 
literary attempts, political ballads, 56— | 
his antipathy to the Puritans inspired his | 
muse, 59—gradual practice as a writer, 61 
—what first suggested Hudibras, 63—out- 
line of the first part, with specimens, 64 
—its reception, 68—did it call forth a 
golden shower ? 69—outline of the second 
part, 69—neglect of the poet, 71—litera- 
ture of the Restoration, 72—Davenant, | 
Waller, Cowley, Dryden, 73—character- 
istic features of this literature, 75—But- 


mission association, ]52—wants lay-work- 
ers, 157. 


City missionaries, their training and disci- 


pline, 165. 


Colour-blindness, 325—this interesting pe- 


culiarity first noticed in 1684, 326—the 
subject discussed by Sir D. Brewster and 
Professor Wartmann, 326—Dr. George 
Wilson’s Researches, 327—biographical 
notice of Dr. Wilson, 328—nature of co- 
lour-blindness, 331—cases illustrative of 
its degrees and varieties, 333—colours 
perceived with most difficulty or most 
liable to be confounded, 337—total invi- 
sibility of red, 339—extent to which co- 
lour blindness prevails in males and fe- 
males, 342—chromatic theory, colours in 
the choroid coat, 343—the retinal theo- 
ries, 346—the prevention and cure, and 
the professions for which it disqualifies, 
348—nature and danger of railway sig- 
nals, 350—danger of red and green sig- 
nals at sea, 353—danger of colour-blind- 
ness in the physician, the druggist, and 
the cook, 354—in the operations of war 
and in criminal trials, 354. 


Conscience, freedom of, the precursor of all 


other social blessings, 399. 


ler’s social relations, 77—third part of | Copper, peculiarities in the temper of, 23. 


Hudibras, 79—satirizes the licentiousness 
of the age of Charles II., 81—his list of | 
characters, 82—his literary forte was sa- | 
tire, 83—had a crabbed and ill-condi- 
tioned element in him, 84—general view | 


Crime, comparative state of, in London and 


continental towns, 146—in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, 148—expense of punish- 
ing compared with expense of prevent- 
ing, 432. 


of his character and genius, 86—it is his | Crimea, disposal of, 285. 
wit that has made him immortal, 88— | Cromwell, specimen of political squibs writ- 
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ral character, with extracts, 537, 556— 
the ethical errors of the book, 545. 

Drummond of Hawthornden, his nates of | 
conversations with Ben Jonson, 467— 
his character of Jonson, 477. 


“ Doctor Antonio” reviewed, 537— its gene- 


Education for the Metropolis of Manufac- 
tures, 1—industrial greatness of Britain, 
2—the people of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, 3—infant serfs of a neglected rural 
district compared with the children of the 
manufacturing population, 5—the opera- 
tive mind peculiarly susceptible of cul- 
ture, 8—feeling of the accomplished work- 
man towards the sciences, 1]—exchange 
of experiences between the professor and 
the operative, 12—bearing of manufac- 
tures upon science, | 3—means of render- 
ing the interchange of scientific with 
practical knowledge advantageous, 17— 
faulty construction of subsidiary machines, 
19—the border land of science, 21— 
things familiar to mechanics but ignored 
by philosophy, 23—suitable college train- 
ing for the higher class of operatives, 24 
Owens College, 25—a practical or manu- 
facturing system of education should be 
built upon this foundation, 27—how the 
scheme may be carried out in Languages, 
28—~—in Mathematics, 30—Chemistry, 31 
History, 32—Political Economy, 33— 
Logic, 34—whence the necessary funds 
are to be derived, 36—unity of industrial 
art, 39—a travelling professor, 41—Col- 
lege Exhibitions, 42-Owens College a 
good beginning, 43—improvement ne- 
cessitates improvement, 47— illustration 
from Nasmyth’s iron-gun experiment, 48. 

Examination for East India Civil Service, 
359—for Royal Artillery and Engineers, 
383, 


Farm-schools, advantages of, see Mettray 
and Redhill. 

Fielding, Henry, his early life and educa- 
tion, 204—his plays, the irregularity of 
his life, 205—his marriage, 207 —his 
satires against ministers, 208—Fielding 
and Richardson, 210—* Tom Jones,” 
“ Amelia,” 213—anecdotes of Fielding, 
215. 

Firmas, M. D’Hombre, notice of his Memoir 
on Colour-blindness, 357. 

France and Scotland, intercourse between, 
2€9—origin of the alliance, 289—Scot- 
land beivre the Conquest, 296—Saxon 
fugitives into Scotland after the Norman 
Conquest, 292—-projects of the Norman 
kings, 293—William Wallace, 296—Ro- 
bert the Bruce, 297—escape from the 
Normans, 297—reasons which attached 





Scotland to France, 298—nature of the 
connexion, 299—kindness of the French, 
301— Royal Guard of Scottish Archers in 


France, 303—nature of their duties, 304 
—M. Teulet’s Papers, 307—competition 
between France and England for the 
annexation of Scotland, 309—the matri- 
monial alliances, the Guises, 312 -—effects 
of the Reformation, 315—-permanent so- 
cial influence of the alliance, 317—influ- 
ence on laws and institutions, 318—on 
habits and manners, 320—on architec- 
ture, 321 —on festive customs, 323. 


French Politics, anomalies of, 111. 


Gallenga’s History of Piedmont noticed, 


548. 


Gifford’s Memoir of Ben Jonson, see Jonson. 
Guthrie’s (Dr.) Discourses, notice of, 481. 


Hotels, 505—the “ line” has supplanted the 


roid, and the railway hotel the roadside 
hotel, 505—pleasure traffic, not business 
traffic, now fills our hotels, 508—-com- 
plaints of the expense of pleasure hotels, 
511—importance of table-d’héte system, 
513—Englishmen at home and abroad, 
515—meeting with “objectionable people” 
a bugbear, 517—comparative expense at 
large and small hotels, 5]8—projected 
monster hotel in Trafalgar Square, 522 
—Clubs and Hotels, 524--moral aspects 
of the hotel question, 527—effects on our 
domestic morality, 530—evil of excluding 
females from places of resort, 531——hotel 
companies on the Continent, 533, 


Ireland, great changes which have taken 


Place in, within a few years, ]17—nature 
of these changes, 118—the present com- 
pared with the past, 139—Cloncurry, 
(Lord) Life and Times of, 117—Nicholas 
Lawless turns Protestant, and buys land, 
1]9—becomes draper, and buys a baronet- 
age, 120—buys a peerage for £3000, 121 
—education of thesecond Lord Cloncurry, 
12]—becomes one of the “ United Irish,” 
and is arrested and imprisoned, 124— 
repairs to the Continent for some years 
126—his opinion of the change produced 
by the Union, 127—his views on eman- 
cipation, the Church question, and educa- 
tion, 128. 


Italian character and Italian prospects, 537 


—character of the lower classes, 542—in- 
fluence of the priests, 543—present pros- 
pects, 548—the three principal parties in 
Italy, and how far they are willing to 
unite for independence and unity, 550— 
the Coustitutional party, Azeglio, 551— 
the Federal party, Manin, 552—the Re- 
publicans, Mazzini, 553—extinction of the 
divisions of Italy not desirable, 555—dif- 
ficulties in the way, Sicily, 556—the Pope, 
how to be disposed of, 559—how the Ita- 
lian patriots are regarded by the French, 
562—and English, 563—absurdities of the 
Vienna Congress arrangements, 564— 
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union of moral and material force, 
567. 


, Open-air preaching, 176. 
| Orleans, reign of the house of, in France, 


Jones, Inigo, associated with Ben Jonson | 


in the getting up of court masques, 460— 
quarrels with him, 470. 


Jonson, Ben, 447—defects of Gifford’s Me- | 


moir, 447—his education, 448—what it 
was to be aliterary man about town, 449, 
—view of the Elizabethan drama and 
dramatists, 450—very nearly comes into 


acquaintance with the hangman, 453-— | 
Ben’s first dramas, 455—becomes a writer | 


of masques, 459—his social habits and 
haunts, 460—the Mermaid Club, 462— 
his habit of indulging in “ silent con- 
tempt,” 465—his visit to Hawthornden, 
467—appointed poet-laureate, 468—the 
Apollo Club, 469—Ben compared with 
Shakespeare in their corporeal dimen- 
sions and mental qualities, 472—-Drum- 
mond’s portrait of him too unfavourable, 
477—his peculiarities as a poet and dra- 
matist, 478. 


Laurence, Frederick, notice of his Life of 
Fielding, 204, 214, 
Lutheran churches, persecuting spirit in, 


396, 


Manufacturing system of education, 8. 
Mettray and Red-Hill farm-schools, 417— 
the training-school must supersede the 


prison, 417—has the State a right over | 


children not become amenable to law ? 
419—the two principles upon which Met- 
tray and Red-Hill are founded, 421— 
labour the antagonist of vice, 423—ob- 
jections to the farm-school system, 424— 
deseription of Mettray, 426—objections 
of false economists, 430—expense of pun- 
ishing crime, 432—expense of prevent- 


ing crime, 434—choice of sites and general | 
plan, 438—short holidays, 441—necessity | 


of religious teaching, 443. 
Milton contrasted with Samuel Butler, 86. 
Mozley on Augustiuianism, 217—liberation 
of revelation from the trammels of pole- 
mical theologies, 217—limits of human 
reason, 2]9—religious philosophy, 219— 





91—Louis Philippe’s eighteen years of 
power produced no great intellectual 
names, 91—literary qualifications of M. 
Néttement, 92—character of Dr. Véron 
and of his Mémoires, 93—the nation did 
not believe in Louis Philippe nor Louis 
Philippe in the nation, 95—electoral re- 
form, reform banquets, 96— programme of 
the banquet, 98—dishonest compromise, 
99—letter of the Duke of Orleans on the 
insurrection of Strasbourg, 100—discus- 
sions concerning the secret service-money, 
102—comparative view of its amount and 
distribution under 4ifferent governments, 
103_civil list of Louis Philippe, 106— 
rapacity of the actors in the revolution of 
February, 108—pillage of royal resi- 
dences, 109-—anomalies of French poli- 
ties, 111—hollowness of Louis Philippe’s 
régime, 113—no “ solid edifice” fell in 
February, 1 13—the two species of right to 
rule, 114—will Louis Napoleon’s autho- 
rity endure ? 115. 


| Owens College, 8—a good beginning for a 





true theory of our necessary ignorance, | 


220—incomprehensible knowledge, 221 | 


—causality and moral ageney, 223— 
power ultimately incomprehensible, 224 
—generality of both the uninstructed and 
the learned ignorant of their ignorance, 
227—position of incomprehensible truths 
in theology, 229. 


united scientific and manufacturing col- 
lege, 43. 


Paris Exhibition of 1855, 23]1—history of 


industrial exhibitions, 232—the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, 234—description of 
the buildings of the Paris Exposition, 235 
—comparative industry of France and 
England, 238—Mr. Fairbairn’s account 
of the machinery, 240—superiority of the 
French in instruments of precision, 243— 
resolutions passed by‘British jurors, 245— 
patent law of England, 246—character of 
the old patent law, 247—its injustice, 249 
—Lord Brougham’s patent bills of 1835 
and 1852, 250—injustice of the new pa- 
tent law of 1852, 253~—intolerable ex- 
pense, appropriation of the funds levied 
from inventors, 254--discussion on pa- 
tents in the British Association, 256— 
patents should be given gratis, 258—and 
absolutely secured, 259—they and the 
copyrights should be perpetual, 261—par- 
liamentary committee of the British Asso- 
ciation, 265. 





Presbyterianism and Independency bur- 


lesqued in Hudibras, 65. 


| Puritans, Samuel Butler’s hatred of, made 


Napoleon, Louis, causes of the weakness or | 


strength of his government, 115. 
Nasmith, David, founder of city missions, 
165. 
Néttement, M. Alfred, review of his History 
of French Literature, 91. 





| 


him an author, 59. 


Puseyism, the Chevalier Bunsen’s opinion 


of, 397. 


Reformation, (Home,)’and Christian Union, 


140—Philanthropie literature, 142—state 
of crime in England, 144—London com- 
pared with continental towns, 145—how 
far the clergy have lost the confidence of 
the people, 146-—-England, Scotland, and 
Wales compared, 148—the English 
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Church, its defects and what it requires, 129—his recollections of the Jesuits, 131 


151—Dr. Chalmers’ parochial system, the 
West Port scheme a model for imitation, 
155—and illustrates the defects of the 
English Church, 157—lay agency indis- 


—Catholic Associations, 133—produces 
the play of “ Adelaide,” and “ Sketches 
Legal and Political,” 135—his speeches, 
137. 


Sicily, political condition of, 556, 

Signals at sea and on railways, danger of 
red and green, 353. 

Stahl’s theory of Christian toleration, 406— 
how disposed of by Bunsen, 412. 

Stanley’s Sermons on the Apostolical Age, 
notice of, 492. 

Steven’s (Dr.) history of the High School of 
Edinburgh, 363. 


pensable, 157—is the Church to be one 
organization? 159 —adaptation of the 
Wesleyan Church to supplement the de- 
fects of the national Church, 169_City 
Missions, David Nasmyth, 165—funda- 
mental idea of city missions, 166—their 
discipline, 167the kind of labourers, 
168—their training, 169—scene from Mr. 
Vanderkiste’s experience, 172—religious 
tracts, 173—results of city missions, 175 
—open-air preaching, 176—Reformatory 
Institutions, Mr. Nash, 179—progress 
towards Christian union, 180. 

Russian Church, intolerance of, 414. 

Russian empire, composition of, 280. 


Teulet’s State Papers reviewed, 289. 

Thackeray, Mr., objections raised against 
him for the moral imperfection of his 
characters, 197_his peculiar style, 199 
—breadth of handling characters not per- 
mitted to modern novelists, 200--differ- 
ence between Thackeray and Fielding, 
200—his pathos, 201—his mode of de- 
scribing female characters, 202. 

Turkish empire, composition of, 276. 


Schools (Scottish) for the middle classes, 
359—examination for East India Civil 
Service, 359—Scottish share of the 
prizes, 360—reason of the small success, 
361—High School of Edinburgh, 362— 
yearly examinations, 365—how Scottish 
schools differ from English, 366—lower- 
ing of the Scottish Universities into drill 
schools, 368—Scottish endowments com- 
pared with English, 369—Scottish Uni- 
versity Extension, 375—false position of 
the universities, “poaching upon the 
schools,” 377—professional schools, 381] —_ 
examination for the Royal Artillery and 
Engineers, 383. 

Scotland, effects of French alliance upon, 
289—English Norman kings, attempts of, 
to annex Scotland, 293. 

Science, bearing of manufactures upon, 13. 

Secret service-money in France, 102. 

Sermons (recent) Scotch, English, and Irish, 


University (Scottish) Extension, 375. 


Voluntary association, wonders achieved 
by, one of the signs of the times, 392. 


War with Russia, significance of the strug- 
gle, 268—view of the British people, 269 
—colder views of the British Govern- 
ment, 271—cause of the coldness or non- 
sympathy of the Americans, 272—not a 
war on behalf of freedom, but for the 
status quo, 273—this the grand error of 
the Western Powers, 274—the present 
European arrangements indefensible, 275 
—the Vienna Congress, 276—the three 
Eastern Powers in reference to the status 


479—Dr. Blair’s, 479—Dr. Chalmers’s, 
480—Dr. Guthrie’s discourses, 481—il- 
lustrative word-pictures, 482—extracts, 
483—the Bible the preacher’s model, 


quo, 277—Turkey, 278—the Russian do- 
minions, 280—the Austrian dominions, 
282—disposal of the Crimea and the 
Trans-Caucasian provinces, 285. 


Wartmann, Professor, analysis of his Me- 
moirs on coJour-blindness, 356. 

Wesleyan Methodists well adapted for sup- 
plying the missionary machinery which 
the National Church wants, 160. 

Wilson, Dr. George, biographical notice of, 
328—account of his researches on colour- 


487—undue fetters upon the freedom of 
the pulpit, 488—prospects of the future, 
490—the Episcopalian pulpit, 491—Mr. 
Stanley’s sermons on the Apostolical age, 
492—Professor Butler’s sermons, 496— 
their peculiar excellences, 498. 
akespeare, a member of the Mermaid | 
Club, 462—viewed in contrast with Ben blindness, 330. 
Jonson, 472. | Wit, Hudibrastic, 88. 
Sheil, Richard Lalor, Life and Times of, | 
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